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“iii 41 YEARS 


WE have extended our annual greetings to the 
N.W.D.A. in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter for 


41 years; for the last 19 years on this front cover. 
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© Fi picture above shows our new research and laboratory building in Brooklyn 
completed in 1920. The lighter portion simply indicates the old plant. 


Our added facilities in space, in improved to package our goods in the most attractive manner. 
machinery and in equipment, place us in a position We are mailing the complete price list of our 
to give our customers better and more prompt products to every drug jobber, manufacturer and 
service than ever before; to fill orders complete and retail pharmacist in the UV. S. 
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This Is the N. W. D. A. Extra 


This extra edition of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter is issued for the conven- 
ience of our readers who, we feel sure, 
desire to get full particulars of the Atlan- 
tic City N. W. D. A. meeting promptly, 
and to facilitate the publication of our reg- 
ular issues. A copy of this extra edition 
is being mailed to every subscriber with- 
out additional charge, as a part of the 
Reporter’s valuable service. 

This issue contains the full official 
stenographic report of the N. W. D. A. 
convention, with the full text of all-reports 
of the regular, special and convention 
committees of the association, biographi- 
cal sketches of new officers, and the ad- 
dresses of the speakers at the annual ban- 
quet. We are confident that it will furnish 
informative as well as interesting reading 
to every subscriber interested in the drug 
trade. 
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Forty-Seventh Annual Convention 


National Wholesale Drug¢ists Association 
Atlantie City, September 26 to 29, 1921 


Above every other feature of the forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association stood out a strong 
desire to get down to a thorough study of the 
individual phases of the big problems which 
confront the wholesale drug trade, and through 
a better understanding of various influential 
conditions, to arrive at their satisfactory solu- 
tion. It was recognized that these are times of 
a new and different sort, that industry and com- 
merce must be readjusted to meet changing 
world conditions. And the will to place the 
wholesale drug trade on a fitting, stable basis 
was evident throughout the convention. It 
augurs well for the calling. 

One of the largest bodies of members which 
ever assembled for the business of the associa- 
tion, that which attended the Atlantic City con- 
vention was as earnest as it was large. It had 
its hours of play—and they were enjoyed to the 
full—but, when assembled in general session or 
in committee, the convening membership body 
was all business, obviously actuated by the pur- 
pose of achieving for the trade it represents 
still more than the many and noteworthy re- 
sults which have followed its past years of 
endeavor. 

The address of President L. D. Sale was a 
most able review of the year that was closing 
and a remarkably clear presentation of the needs 





Frank Clayton Groover, the new president of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, was not 
born into the drug business, his first business connec- 
tion being in the wholesale fruit and produce line, which 
he entered in Jacksonville, Fla., August 20, 1885, under 
the firm name, Riley-Groover & Co. August 1, 1900, 
Mr. Groover sold out his interest and entered the whole- 
sale drug business under the name of Christie-Groover 
Co. Six years later Mr. Christie withdrew, and the 
name was changed to the Groover-Stewart Drug Co, 


Mr. Groover was born in Brooks county, Georgia, 
January 26, 1861, the son of Allen W. and Martha 
(McMullen) Groover. His later schooling, academic 


and commercial, was obtained at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
he being graduated from the Eastman Business College 
there about 1881. After living in Savannah, Ga., for 
two years following that date, he went to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and began his banking experience as a clerk in an 
institution of which he is now a director. 

Entering the drug business in 1885, Mr. Groover has 
been an active member of the craft ever since. He is, 


as is well known, the president of the Groover-Stewart 
Drug Co., of Jacksonville. 
He has 


served the National Wholesale Druggists’ 





of the immediate and distant future, especially 
in its suggestion that competitors seek all pos- 
sible fairness and frankness in their relations 





F. C. Groover 
The New President 


during several terms, 
from the position of 
having been a 


Association as a vice-president 
and enters upon the presidency 
the chairman of the Board of Control, 
member of that body for seven years. 
Mr. Groover has never sougit political office, although 
he has taken a working part in civic affairs. He is a 
former president of the Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was president of the Rotary Club of Jackson- 
ville, 1920-1921. He has also been chief executive of 
the Florida Country Club, the Florida State Golf Asso- 
ciation and the Florida State Travelers’ Protective 
Association. His business interests include service as 





one with another. Out of the suggestions of 
the presiding officer came the adoption of two 
resolutions pledging the support and co-opera- 
tion of the wholesale drug trade to the govern- 
ment in the carrying out of the purposes of the 
prohibition laws of the land, and asking in re- 
turn that the government protect the drug trade 
against the incursions of unscrupulous persons 
who seek to clothe themselves with the good 
name of the wholesale drug trade in order that 
they may illegally deal in alcoholic liquors. 

Economy in operation was emphasized on 
many occasions during the convention, in keep- 
ing with the aforementioned desire to place the 
trade on a firm foundation. There was also 
a general feeling that the wholesaler had not 
done his full part when he had sold a bill of 
goods to the retailer, but that he should en- 
deavor to impress upon the latter the wisdom 
of merchandising, that he should, through his 
salesmen and otherwise, pass along to the re- 
tailers whom he supplies suggestions which will 
assist them in speeding up their turnover and 
preventing the accumulation of dead _ stock. 
This, naturally, is but further recognition of the 
fact that every effort must be made to establish 
the wholesale trade fundamentally. 

Next year, the association will meet at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. The exact date of the meet- 
ing has not been determined. 





of the Barnett National Bank and of the 
Florida Development Board. He is also a director in 
the Southern Golf Association, and believes in play 
as well as work, in putting the best he has‘into what- 
ever he is doing and in being everlastingly on the job. 

His civic interest centers especially in boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and he is an acsive participant in the direc- 


a director 


tion of such organizations as corn, pig, canning and 
dairy clubs, through which the young people of his 
State receive vocational and economic instruction. He 


also finds time to be an active member of the Seminole 
Club and the Auto Club, as well as the several organi- 
zations in which he has held and does hold office. He 
is a member of the First Presbyterian Church. 

In his moments of recreation Mr. Groover finds 
enjoyment in golf, shooting and fishing, and for quieter 
moments, turns to Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress. 

Mrs. Groover was Jessie Talbert Bernard, and she 
takes an intimate interest in the many subjects to 
which her husband devotes his attention, as well as in 
the activities of their two sons, Robert Overton Groover, 
who is secretary-treasurer of the Groover-Stewart Drug 
Co., and Allen Bernard Groover, assistant to the 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 
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Summary of Recommendations by the Board of Control 


In considering the reports of the various regular 
and special committees of the association, the Board 
of Control found much to commend to the members 
in general for careful reading and constructive 
thought. It gave especial emphasis in this regard to 
the report of the Committee on Transportation, 
recognizing well that transportation is one of the 
biggest, if not the biggest, commercial problem of 
today, and that the committee had dealt with the 
problem in a commendably constructive manner. 


In the matter of fire insurance, the board requested 
all members to meet, in so far as might be possible, 
all the requirements of underwriters, and to carry 
the fullest possible amount of insurance. 


The board expressed its earnest belief that the 
association should encourage and support colleges 
of pharmacy in giving courses of instruction in 
merchandising for the benefit of the retail drug 
trade. 

A pledge was given to the government of con- 
tinued support in the enforcement of existing laws 
and in the revision of such provisions as might 
prove impracticable. 

Recognizing the big problem that lies in connec- 
tion with the handling of traveling salesmen, the 
board made a particular request that the members 
read the report of the Committee on Commercial 
Travelers and Selling Methods. 

The board urged the members to submit their 
problems to the main office of the association, prom- 
ising them the assistance and advice of the secretary 
in their study and solution. 


In general session the association indorsed the 
Britten metric system bill in Congress, and the 
Board of Control recommended that membership 


in the American Metric Association be continued. 
Approval was given to the theme of the ninth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States:—‘“Make Business Method in Govern- 
ment; Less Government Management of Business.” 
The board also recommended the association’s mem- 
bership in the Chamber be continued with Gen. 
Edgar D. Taylor remaining as National Councillor. 
In recommending the continuing of the Special 
Committee on Merchant Marine, the board said that 
there can be no doubt that the American merchant 
marine is in a most serious condition at the pres- 
ent time, and should be accorded the most hearty 
support of all citizens. 
The board agreed with 
Market that, for a while 


the Committee on Drug 
at least, a conservative 


policy should be followed in the purchase of crude 
drugs and similar commodities until the period of 
readjustment is over. 

Strong emphasis was laid upon the benefits ac- 
cruing to the members and the association from 
local associations. The board also approved the 
recommendation of the committee that local asso- 
ciations meet frequently. 


Indorsement was given the recommendation of 
the Committee on Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation, that the association, through 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


President—F. C. Groover, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

First Vice-President—C. 
Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Vice-President—L. B. Kauff- 
man, Columbus, Ohio 

Third Vice-President—D. M. Penick, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Fourth Vice-President—J. D. Ryan, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Fifth Vice-President—W. G. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Members of the Board of Control— 
George A. Moehle, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Lucien E. Lyons, New Orleans, La.; John 
D. Owens, Spartanburg, S. C.; Sewall 
Cutler, Boston, Mass. 


Mahlon 


Allen, 


Appointive Officers 
Secretary—Charles H. Waterbury, New 
York, N. Y. 
General Representative— Francis E. 
Holliday, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Title Guarantee & 
Co., New York. 


Trust 


Stenographic Report of the 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday Forenoon 


The president, L. D. Sale, of Los Angeles, Cal., called 
the meeting to order at 10.20 o’clock and said:— 

“It is my privilege to call to order the forty-seventh 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, I do not know that you could have chosen 
a more suitable place in which to hold this meeting 
than Atlantic City, unless it was that we could be 
looking west out of Los Angeles harbor over the Pacific 
instead of looking east over the troubled waters of the 
Atlantic, but this year, perhaps, it is more fitting to 
look over the troubled waters of the Atlantic and try 
to tame them. I have lived in the West all my life 
and referred a number of fights (pardon me), and the 
only thing I want to say to you people who are going 
to attend these various meetings is, if you do start a 
fight, do not start anything you cannot finish, otherwise 
it would not be a good fight.” 

The delegates stood and sang the first 
“America.” 

The President:—We have present the Rev. Hartson 
Wescott Hewlett, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
who will now invoke the Divine blessing. 

The Reverend Dr. Hewlett then offered prayer. 

The President:—The next order of business will be 
the calling of the roll. I will entertain a motion to ac- 


verse of 


cept the registration of the delegates in place of the 
rol!l-call. 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I so move. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—The next order of business is the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. As 


these minutes have been published, if there is no objec- 
tion the minutes as printed in the Book of Proceedings 


will be accepted. (No objection.) ¢ 
The next order of business on the program is an 
address of welcome by Hon. Edward L. Bader, mayor 


of Atlantic City. Unfortunately the mayor is not able 
to be present on account of official business, and we 
have with us Joseph A. McNamee, city clerk of Atlantic 
City, who will deliver the address of welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. McNamee:—Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
—Apology is due to you for the fact that I have been 
somewhat late in arriving here, as I have three con- 
ventions to welcome to Atlantic City this morning. I 
have already welcomed one of these organizations, the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, composed mostly of ladies; the 
second is your own convention; and I havea third. One 
of the official procedures of the Shepherds of Bethlehem 
is that the handsomest lady in the gathering comes to 
the door of entry and takes the guest by the hand and 
leads him through the room to the stage, so you can 
when it comes to getting a handholding that there 
is apt to be some delay. (Laughter.) f 

I tried to apologize to the assembly for any clumsi- 
ness there might be on my part, because it was an 
experience I had not had in a long while, and, respond- 
ing to that, the lady said:—‘'You need not pay any at- 
tention to that, because I got the electric spark.’’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mayor Bader requested me to come to you this morn- 
ing to extend to you his greetings and to ask you to 
excuse his absence. We have had an unusually large 
business this summer, much of which, of course, comes 
to the City Hall, and temorrow we have our primary 
election, so that tree eseyor has been unusually busy, 
and he has asked me to come here as his unworthy 
representative to extend to you on his behalf and the 
city government and the citizens of Atlantic City a 
hearty greeting and welcome to our city. 

We hope that your proceedings at this convention 
will be of benefit to you, and we hope that you will go 
away feeling that you have been improved in every 
respect by coming to our shores, I know that you have 
started off well, because I met Dr. Hewlett as he left 
the hotel, and he told me he had been here and had 
left the Lord with you. As long as you keep the Lord 


see 





with you in Atlantic City there is no danger with regard 
to your safety and success while you are here. 1 do 
not mean to say by that that we are at all degenerate 
or that we need grace any more than the people of 


Loren D. Sale 
The Presiding Officer 


Loren D. Sale, the 1920-1921 president of the National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has been in the drug 
business forty years. Born at Carthage, II!l., December 
21, 1868, and going to Pueblo, Colo., as a boy, he entered a 
retail drug store there in 1881. To his intimacy with the 
business since boyhood, devotion to the work, and keeping 
everlastingly at it, is to be attributed the success he has 
attained. His father was a druggist, and father and son 
were associated in the retail business before establishing 
the Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal., of 
which L. D. Sale is now president. 

Mr. Sale has membership in the American Pharmaceut- 
ical Association, California Pharmaceutical Association, 
Los Angeles Country Club, San Francisco Bohemian 
Club, Califernia Club of Los Angeles, Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, Leonita Gun Club, Cerritos Gun Club, Los Angeles 
Merchants’ Manufacturing Association, League for Bet- 
ter Government, Autotmobile Club of Southern California, 
American Homecraft Society, Aero Club of Southern 
California, and, obviously, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. He is also a member of several cor- 
porations, 

Shooting, fishing, yachting and golf are his avocations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sale (she was Katherine Wilson) have 
one daughter, 








its Legislative Committee, and otherwise, lend its 
influence and support to secure uniformity among 
State laws dealing with workmen's compensation. 

Approval was given by the board to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that members of the as- 
sociation handling paints, oils and glass should 
join local paint clubs. 

Expressing the belief that credit managers will 
be severely taxed in 1921 to try to keep up the 
record of small losses made in the past several 
years, the board recommended the very closest co- 
operation and care in handling of “Cripples,” heavy, 
long-time accounts and slow payers, bankruptcy 
proceedings to be avoided wherever possible. The 
board opined that the jobber now has a marked 
opportunity to help his retail customers to set 
their house in order and get on a cash basis in 
buying and selling. Caution was urged in con- 
nection with rumors regarding the practices of com- 
petitors, and frankness and fairness in all handling 
of such matters. 

The board emphasized the value of uniform ac- 
counting systems and asked that the members con- 
sider the matter of employing the special account- 


ant, who had worked with the association’s com- 
mittee, to establish the system in their individual 
businesses. 


In connection with the absorbing subject of pro- 
prietaries, the board recommended that the matter 
be earnestly considered on the basis of the fol- 
lowing thoughts:— 


1. We believe the method of distributing proprietary 
articles that has been followed so many years has fos- 
tered irregular competition, and it should be revised 
along different lines and more in accord with funda- 
mental economic principles. 


2. We believe the proprietor should give more con- 
sideration to the service rendered than to the quantity 
bought when compensating his distributors. 


3. We believe the proprietor’s sub-quantity subject 
to a discount has to a large extent been based on un- 
sound economic principles. 


4. We believe that the wholesaler in distributing 
proprietary articles can afford to sell an original ship- 
ping package at a less margin of gross profit than a 
broken package, 

5. We believe that the unfortunate, chaotic condi- 
tion existing in certain markets making the distribution 
of proprietary articles unprofitable, is deplorable and 
should be remedied; such condition should not be ex- 
tended, and we urge the consideration of the local asso- 
ciations to this end. 

6. We believe if it is necessary to sell less than case 
lots at a concession in price that that concession should 
be confined to units of stated quantities_on stated sizes 
of stated items. 


onvention 


other cities. We are fairly attentive to the Lord—we 
have some thirty-eight or forty churches, all of which 
are Well attended, as you can notice if you are here on 
a Sunday; and to judge from the revenues they receive 
and the improvements that they make the churches of 
Atlantic City are in a very flourishing condition. The 
fact is, I see more elaborate churches being built than 
elaborate drug stores, 

Of course we have our troubles the same as you 
have in other cities, and in the brief time that you have 
been here I have already seen references in the news- 
papers regarding the relation of the druggists to prohibi- 
tion. Prohibition has been a burning subject with us. 
I cannot say exactly how far it has adversely affected 
us. I occasionally see some evidences, about the board- 
walk and the streets, to the effect that probably prohi- 
bition does not interfere quite as much as we thought 
it might with certain lines of activity. 


A City of Health 


We have a city here that no doubt appeals to your 
business to a considerable extent, because we are @ 
city given over to health. In the ancient times—of 
course, not so ancient, because Atlantic City is only 
about sixty-five years old—but in the earlier days, at 
least, nearly all that was thought about Atlantic City 
was pleasure, and the doing of those things that pleas- 
ure-seekers wanted to do. But that time has gone by. 
While we have not eliminated the pleasures, and have 
as many pleasure attractions as any resort in the world, 
as many pleasing features that appeal to the people, 
yet we are to a great extent a health resort, and that 
is.proven by _ the fact that our winter business, when 
the bathing has suspended, has increased enormously, 
and today the “off-season,” as it used to be called, has 
been turned into a busy season, and today Atlantic 
City is more patronized in the off-season than it for- 
merly was in the summer season, this idea being more 
and more promulgated and accepted by the people—it 
is a place to come for the purpoSe of recuperation. One 
of our large hotels has adopted the slogan:—‘‘Rest, 
recreation and recuperation.” 

Now, the visitors to this city being largely concerned 
with the improvement of their health, there certainly 
must be a large quantity of drugs used in Atlantic City 
for the purpose of health restoration, so that Atlantic 
City should be a good field for your business. 

I do not think that it is absolutely necessary for you 
to confine yourselves to the consideration of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, because they tell me that there 


is something like 500 per cent. profit in all you sell. 
I am_ not an authority on that, but I did have one 
experience which has always galled me. Some years 


ago I had a case of tetter, and I had purchased some 
bichloride of mercury tablets for its treatment, but 
after a while I thought it better to go to a physician, 
a friend of mine, and let him examine it, which he did, 
and he gave me a prescription. I took the prescription 
to the druggist, and he handed me out four tablets of 
bichloride of mercury, for which he charged me 35 
cents. I then told him I had been using these tablets 
for months and had been buying them for 25 cents a 
hundred. In that case I do not blame the druggist at 
all, but blame the doctor. The profit of the druggist 
does not count in this matter at all. 

However, we are glad to have you with us as a 
business organization, and we are glad to have the rep- 
resentative people of the country come to Atlantic City 

we want to impress that on you, and we want you to 
feel perfectly at home with us while you are here. We 
have only one industry in Atlantic City, and that is the 
entertainment of the visitor. We have no factories and 
no other industries except those which are subsidiary 
to the entertainment of visitors to Atlantic City, and 
the only way in which we can make our leading in- 
dustry prosperous is to have visitors come here. We 
want you to come, and we want you to be well treated, 
and we want to see that everything here conforms to 
your best wishes. We want to do all we can to pro- 
mote that condition. 


Cleanliness, Too 


Take the matter of cleanliness, something not often 
thought about in connection with Atlantic City. It is 
properly claimed that Atlantic City is the cleanest city 
in the world. You will not find any dirt here; our 
streets are all clean. We must have it so, because it is 
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essential to the maintenance of our resort. 
Judge Kelly, of Virginia, once said in re- 
ferring to Atlantic City:—‘I can go to 
Atlantic City and put on a clean collar on 
Sunday, and take it off Saturday night, 
because I am tired of looking at it. It is 
not dirty. But if I go to Pittsburgh my 
collar is dirty before I get out of the bath- 
tub.”” (Laughter.) 

So our desire is to give attention to 
those things which will contribute to your 
health, recreation and recuperation; and 
we want you to feel that you are perfectly 
at home with us. 

In the olden days when an ambassador 
Was sent out by the monarch on an er- 
rand of state he took with him the seal of 
the monarch, to show his authority. At 
that time it was not fashionable to know 
how to write, and so the monarch used a 
seal which he imprinted on parchment 
and gave it to his representative as show- 
ing his authority. 

The mayor wishes you to know I have 
some authority. The day of the seal has 
gone by, but I have a token to show IL 
really have the authority to speak for the 
mayor, and that is represented by the 
key to Atlantic City, which is wrapped in 
ribbons of blue and white (displaying 
key), the blue representing our faith in 
you and in our endeavors to promote your 
happiness, and the white the purity of our 
intentions toward you and all other vis- 
itors to the city. I wish to extend this 
to you, Mr. President, and through you 
to the ladies and gentlemen of your asso- 
ciation (hands key to the President). 
The thought which we desire it to convey 
to you is, the absolute freedom of our 
city, to accept it as the key to all that is 
worth while, and above all the key to our 
homes and our affections; and with it 
goes the desire that you may enjoy all the 
blessings which Atlantic City holds to the 
fullest extent. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President: I am sure that we al] 
appreciated the very hearty and cordial 
address of welcome of the mayor’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. McNamee. There was one 
point in Mr. McNamee’s address which 
caught my attention, and that was his 
reference to the sale of four bichloride of 
mercury tablets for thirty-five cents, and 
it put in my mind the thought that as a 
druggist I could come come here and live 
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here all my life. (Laughter.) This is the 
one bright spot, I think. 

I will now call on Arthur D. Parker, of 
New Orleans, who comes from the Sunny 
South, to respond to the address of wel- 
come. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOM- 
ING 


Arthur D. Parker: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is a great pleasure for 
me to be here this morning and to ac- 
knowledge on behalf of our association 
the very cordial welcome which has just 
been extended to us by the representative 
of this great center of joy and of health 
and of recuperation. 

I have been bewildered in a way by the 
foundations which seem to have been put 
out here, marvelously built on sand as 
they are. Yesterday, in looking around, I 
was led from this great hotel over to the 
boardwalk, and I noticed that the under- 
pinnings were very substantial; and then 
I was led down opposite your spiendid 
bathing houses and on the _ bathing 
beaches, and went down to the surf and 
found that the underpinnings there were 
very substantial and beautiful. 

I want to go further and say that it is 
not to be expected that at a place like 
Atlantic City there is much likelihood of 
any farming being carried on, but in 
looking over what is taking place on this 
splendid beach, amid this splendid scen- 
ery, while I have not located it, 1 am in- 
clined to believe that you have a chicken 
farm somewhere near the boardwalk. As 
a matter of fact, I have not seen as many 
chickens parading up and down any 
given place as there are in Atlantic City. 
(Laugnhter.) 

I feel that I can say that the associa- 
tion has started out in fine shape on its 
career at this particular convention, and 
that we are having a wonderful time. 
The welcome which has been extended to 
us has been so cordial that we have all 
been made to feel at home; in fact, every- 
body in Atlantic City has been as kind as 
possible to us. So, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, in appreciation of the address of 
weicome by Mr. McNamee, I want to say, 
thank you. (Applause.) 


The President:—The next order of business is Reception of Delegates from Other 


Associations. 
on the list. 
other organization represented here? 
the present. 


Is there anyone here representing that association. 
(No response.) We will pass that business for 


The American Pharmaceutical Association would naturally come first 


(No response.) Any 


I will call Vice-President John W. Durr to the chair. 


(Vice-President Durr in the chair.) 


The Chairman:—My friends, at this time we will have the pleasure of listening 
to the Pacific breezes from California—the address of President Sale. 
President Sale delivered his address as follows:— 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


The business world during the war-time 
period proved a wonderful and influential 
force, largely because of a common un- 
derstanding and universal faith existing 
among business institutions and men. 
This spirit of confidence and faith proved 
a bulwark in the solution of the many 
emergency problems that confronted busi- 
ness during an era of turmoil and up- 
heaval, both social and economic. If the 
trials that confronted business then were 
such that faith and confidence were es- 
sential to success, it is even more neces- 
sary that these elements of our relation- 
ship as competitors in business should be 
more fully depended upon in a period of 
reconstruction during which many of the 
emergency measures of war-time must be 
undone and replaced by sound action of 
a constructive character. 


In the wholesale drug business there 
has been developed to a singular degree 
a spirit of personal confidence and faith 
that is so refined and delicate as to be 
worthy of cherishing in the highest de- 
gree. Let us now in no way endanger 
that relationship based as it is on the 
foundation of friendship—sincerity. 


Association’s Functions Not Disciplin- 
ary 


During the current association year a 
question has apparently arisen in the 
minds of some of our members as to the 
functions and limitations of our associa- 
tion. The preamble of the constitution 
states the object of the association and 
reads as follows :— 

Whereas, It is desirable to promote fraternal 
and social relations between the wholesale 
druggists of the country; to guard against 
feelings of distrust and jealousy that may at 
any time arise; to discountenance all customs 


not in accordance with sound business prin- 
ciples, we do form ourselves into an_ associa- 
tion, and agree to be governed by the following 
constitution and by-laws. ° 


These words have remained unaltered 
for many years past, but during these 
years the point of view of our members 
as to what are “customs not in accord- 
ance with sound business principles” has 
changed with varying conditions, public 
opinion and the enactment and interpre- 
tation of laws as to what a trade asso- 
ciation may properly do to influence trade 
practices. ' 

Ours is a conservative, law-abiding as- 
sociation, careful to avoid any action that 
might even be thought questionable. 

After all, we are a friendly, deliberate 
association with no power nor desire to 
make rules for nor to discipline our mem- 
bers. 

We are a national organization, and 
the conditions, competitive and otherwise, 
under which our members do _ business 
necessarily differ widely in different sec- 
tions. 

For many years past there have been 
among our members differences of policy 


and method to meet these local condi- 
tions. Overlapping sales territories have 
caused their spread to those of other 
members not originally affected. There 
have been wide and deep differences of 
opinion. There have been earnest and 
heated discussions. ‘There have been for 


years widely divergent points of view and 
of trade practices. Ls am 
But through it all the association has 


grown in strength, in influence and in 
usefulness to its members. Our perma- 
nent records, preserved in the form of 


bound volumes, give the detailed accounts 
of the accomplishments of this associa- 
tion for the benefit of the trade as a 
whole and for each individual member, 
and I need not now recount for you these 
manifold achievements. 


After all, the strength of the associa- 
tion is in the fact that it does not at- 
tempt to impose the will of the group 
upon the individual; that it does not at- 
tempt to make trade rules and force 
obedience to them, but that it is com- 
posed of broad-minded and friendly busi- 
ness men, who, however much they may 
differ in opinion, recognize that such 
differences are honest and inevitable and 
due in large part to local conditions; that 
they should be discussed with fairness 
and friendliness and that they should not 
be permitted to impair those fraternal 
and social relations which are the reason 
for being and the strength of our asso- 
ciation. We recognize that progress in 
individual houses can best be accomplished 
by freedom of action and free exercise of 
judgment and will. 


General Business Outlook 


The records of bank clearings through- 
out the United States for the past twelve 
months show a decided decrease as com- 
pared with the clearings of the corre- 
sponding period one year earlier. This 
fact indicates that there has been a gen- 
eral decline in the total volume of all 
business amounting to nearly 25 per cent. 
The causes of this decrease in business 
are directly attributable to four funda- 
mental conditions:—(1) The government 
has ceased to be a purchaser on any large 
scale such as prevailed during the war 
period and has been for some time a 
seller of surplus stock; its income is 
largely being diverted to the liquidation 
of indebtedness rather than to the pur- 
chase of materials. (2) Export trade has 
declined considerably due to the enormous 
trade balances in favor of America 
against foreign consumers, who, in turn, 
are now better supplied with commodities 
and who have reorganized to a great ex- 
tent their industries from a war to peace- 
time basis of production. The condition, 
coupled with other elements of more 
localized character, has necessarily 
caused such a depreciation in the value 
of foreign exchange as to materially cur- 
tail purchasing power in other than home 
markets. (3) Unemployment caused _ by 
curtailed production in this country has 
restricted the purchasing power of the 
public, the third large channe! of com- 
modity consumption. (4) High prices of 
basic materials for the manufacture of 
much needed railroad equipment has pre- 
vented the railroads from replacing worn- 
out rolling stock and other equipment. 
Impaired credit has restricted the pur- 
chasing power of the railroads so mate- 
rially that it is impossible for them to 
come into the market to any considerable 
extent for improvements until the cost of 
new equipment reaches materially lower 
levels. 

These general conditions are briefly 
brought to your attention for the purpose 
of visualizing the position in which busi- 
ness finds itself today. 

There are a number of elements to be 
considered which point the way toward a 
steady revival of trade on an increasing 
seale. These may be summarized as fol- 
lows :— : 

(1) Liquidation of surplus stocks in 
warehouses of all kinds has about been 
accomplished, and surplus government 
property has been pretty well absorbed, 
so that distributors are now more freely 
replenishing diminished stocks, although 
wisely on a conservative basis because of 
price uncertainty. (2) Increased net earn- 
ings of railroads are reported everywhere, 
thus pointing the way toward revival of 

purchasing 


credit and an augmented F isi 
power with resultant industrial activitv 


due to orders for equipment on a larger 
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and more steady scale. (3) Municipal] and 
State developments and improvements, 
materially arrested during the war be- 
cause of labor shortage and high commod- 
ity prices, are now being undertaken 
again ona large scale, giving employment 
to many and increasing the income of the 
buying public. (4) The rapid expansion 
of the building industry will shortly bring 
about a sufficient number of dwellings to 
overcome the housing shortage from 
which the whole country has been suffer- 
ing. (5) Tax revision is well under way 
and will soon be a reality, affording much 
long-needed relief to business. Reduced 
government expenditures in all depart- 
ments has made possible a reduction of 
nearly a billion dollars in the annual tax 
on American citizens. Only continued 
rigid economy can assure us of the main. 
tenance of the lower tax levies or further 
reductions in this burden for some years 
to come. 


The whole trend of events looks toward 
a revival of trade activity on a solid, sub- 
stantial basis, free from over-speculative 
elements that are characteristic of a 
boom market with continuous upward 
— in prices tending toward in- 

ation. 


Economy of Special Interest 


As to our more immediate operative 
problems, there are one or two matters 
which demand action without delay. The 
first of these is the necessity for rigid 
economy in all departments. Matters of 
special interest along this line will be pre- 
sented in the committee reports, so these 
need not now be dwelt on at length but 
rather suggested. 

1. The quickest and most effective econ- 
omy is _the elimination of unnecessary 
waste. Wherever possible our methods of 
buying, selling, packing, billing, handling 
orders in the house, accounting—in fact, 
every department—should be standardized 
along lines which will reduce the cost of 
conducting our business. Over-solicita- 
tion, excessive purchases of slow-moving 
merchandise, burdensome boxing and 
carting expenses, are all questions of im- 
mediate importance, and have a direct 
bearing on the cost of distribution. 

2. The profits of the future are going to 
be realized from present savings, not from 
waste. It is earnestly hoped, therefore, 
that each and every member will lend his 
constructive effort to the whole to bring 
about rigid economy in merchandising 
practice, pass on to others the benefit of 
his experience with full confidence. Prog- 
ress is made only by enlightenment, and 
he who selfishly keeps to himself knowl- 
edge of practices or experiences that have 
proved economical, retards business prog- 
ress. If you have some plan of buying, 
selling, handling orders, billing, or any- 
thing relating to any part of the business 
that is advantageous, do not keep it to 
yourself, but pass it on to others in the 
association, so that it may be generally 
used to reduce distribution costs. 


Benefits of Systematic Accounting 


3. Our uniform system of cost account- 
ing forms an excellent nucleus on which 
to bring about an intelligent study of the 
sources of waste in each individual house. 
A knowledge of what delivery and pack- 
ing costs are, for example, will readily 
point the way toward eliminating unnec- 
essary motion and expense. Our commit- 
tee dealing with this subject will more 
emphatically demonstrate to you the de- 
Sirability of utilizing this system and co- 
operating with the committee. 

4, This is an era of increasing demand 
for service. In attempting to improve the 
Services we render to manufacturer, re- 
tailer and the public care must be exer- 
cised in utilizing those services only which 
make for greater economy, dropping those 
which involve waste, serve no genuine 
economic purpose and add materially to 
Overhead expense. Improve wherever 
possible those services which are of genu- 
ine economy and eliminate all others, thus 
reducing the cost of distribution. 
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5. Unless our business is so organized 
and operated as to continue to effect com- 
plete distribution for the manufacturer at 
the least possible cost to the public, to 
the retailer and the manufacturer we 
shall not be able to maintain our place 
as the logical and practical wholesale 
distributor, and we shall cease to fune- 
tion. There is a constant evolution going 
on in the wholesale drug business, and 
each and every one of us must be pre- 
pared to adapt our business to new con- 
we as they arise. 

Somparatively few radical chan 
have been made in merchandising methods 
in our line of business, yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there have 
been some changes. This is particularly 
to be noted with the newer conditions 
brought about by the increasing urban 
population. Wholesale distributors have 
become more numerous. . In the growing 
cities small Wholesale distributors have 
come into existence, while the business of 
the distributors in the larger market cen- 
ters becomes more localized and special- 
ized. This is a situation we must face 
squarely and earnestly; it is one that 
calls for the most careful analysis and 


study. 
Problems Under Prohibition Act 
6. Right in line with the general 


thought touched upon just now 
; I 
especially to bring to your attention’ the 
serious problems that have been forced 
upon us by the National Prohibition act. 
is law, so far as it concerns the whole- 
sale and retail drug trade, has placed 
= them a burden and responsibility 
€ magnitude and gravity of which are 
unequaled—not even approached—by any 
duty reposed in any other private or 
quasi-public business, The wholesale 
po, business accepts the responsibility 
legally imposed upon it, but must demand 
in return that full and adequate protec- 
a be given to it by the government to 
oa ed chee — qpey be enforced and 
(Profongea apphease.} e trade preserved. 
e€ have observed recently the e 
into the wholesale and retail Goan bone 
— of a large number of individuals 
on no knowledge of the drug trade or 
ts ethics, the effect of which has been 
or demoralizing on both the wholesale 
= retail druggists. Not only from the 
standpoint of morale is this an important 
aunt but financial as well. Many of 
these Ouses are offering drug merchan- 
dise at prices below cost or so little above 
actual cost as to leave no profit, and the 
effect of this is to induce regular whole- 
sale and retail druggists to meet these 
ana with the ultimate result that no 
profit will be made by either wholesaler 
or retailer, a situation which would seri- 
ously impair the credit of both branches 
of the trade. These price concessions and 
quotations by the newer houses are not 
made to benefit the public, but solely to 
enable those houses to build up sales of 
sufficient volume to qualify for the right 
to sell intoxicating liquors, which they 
sell in abnormal quantities. This subject 
I commend to you for thoughtful consid- 
—ooee and such action as you care to 
The big returns that compensa 
and all of us for attending eese maeoaaied 
is the getting together and discussing our 
every day problems. I hope that you will 
all appreciate what this affords us and 
nottien see of it oy, attending all 
p d giving your fellow 
ag, ype of your experiences. er 
n conclusion, esire to express to 
various committees, and eapecially to tals 
mes oy —— of their valu- 
stance and suppor 
association year. ee ee 
_Many of your members do not appre- 
ciate the enormous amount of detail that 
is handled through our main office. Dur- 
ing the incumbency I have found the staff 
there ever obliging, and they have kept 
me posted on all matters of importance 
to an extent I never expected. 


The Chairman:—While the president was reading his address I looked into the 
faces of the members in the room, and I could see by the close attention which they 
gave to the reading of the address that they were much interested in the subject 
matter dealt with, and I am sure that this most instructive address will be helpful 
to all of us if we follow the things which the president has suggested in this address, 

What shall we do with the address of the president? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that it be referred to a special committee to be ap- 


pointed by the chair. 


(Motion seconded by Mr. Weller, put to vote and carried.) 
The Chairman:—The chair will appoint the following-named gentlemen as a 


committee:— 


Committee on President’s Address 


A. H. Van Gorder, O. C. Lang, W. C. 
(President Sale in the chair.) 


Miller, Howell Foster, Lynn Fort. 


The President:—The next business in order will be the report of the treasurer. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the report as follows:— 


REPORT OF 


The report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., as treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, show- 

Recepits— e 

Balance on hand per last report......+eeeseees 
Initiation fees from new memberS.......++++++ 
Annual dues from active members.......+.e00. 
Annual dues from associate Members.....+++++ 
Contributions from non-mMembers......+++eeee+ 
Interest on bank DA@lanceS......cessccecevsvere 


WHEET oa a cnoa beese denned eoeunerteseenene 


Disbursements— 


General expenses 
Oflice 


expenses, including stenography, rent 
; of Committee on Legislation.......+. 
EXPENSE... ccsccccsccccccssesseseces 







and 





TREASURER 


ing the cash receipts and disbursements 
during the association year ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1921, is as follows:— 


$2,789.80 

$300.00 
20,550.00 
12,100.00 
75.00 
414.71 





33,439.71 


$36,229.51 





pos 


TYCASUTEr’S EXPENSE... cece creer ere eee reer eee ene eeeeeeeeereeeeeeenene 06 
Committee on Rates and ROuteS...ccecceseeececcscrenseeseseseseseeece née 
Committee on Credits and Collections. ..ccccccesccccesssereeevesevesves 12.41 
Committee on Universal ACCOUNLING...+eeeeereceecrereeerereesneesenes 30.91 
Committee on Prize Contest 5 
Committee on Fire Insurance 60.00 
Committee on Metric Weights and Measur 10.00 
Annual dues to Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A... sce eececeerecrecrenees 175.00 
Stenographic report of 46th annual convention at Cincinnati, Ohio..... 150.09 31,633.42 


Balance now on hand....cecceeeeescseeeee 


$4,596.09 


The President:—It is usually customary to refer the treasurer’s report to an 


auditing committee. 
(No objection.) 


If there are no objections that procedure will be carried out. 


The next order of business is the reading of the secretary’s report, 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury presented the secretary’s report as follows:— 
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Adrenalin 

Silvol 

Apothesine 
Metagen 
Hemostatic Serum 
Taka-Diastase 
Syrup Cocillana Compound 

Pill Alophen 

Diphtheria Antitoxin, P.D.& Co. 
Capsolin . 
Analgesic Balm 

Euthymol preparations 
Medicated Throat Discs 
Germicidal Soap— 














these are typical of a long line of Parke, Davis & Co. products for 
which there is always a steady demand. When the jobbing druggist 
invests in them he knows that he can quickly turn them into cash. 
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nished 
their efforts to 
or amended legislation. 


Pumber of government officials who find 
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A year of continued activity in connec- 
tion with legislative’ work following the 
enactment of the National Prohibition act 
briefly summarizes a large part of the 
labors of the secretary’s office during the 
association year. 

The changes in regulations for the han- 
dling of alcohol and intoxicating liquors 
necessitated a vast amount of correspond- 


ence with individual members and also 
frequent conferences with trade represen- 
tatives and others in the hope that 


unanimity of action might be achieved so 
that the best possible regulations could 
be drafted with the least injury to trade. 
Of greatest significance to our members 
was the amendment to Regulations No. 
60 based on the interpretation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition act by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer to the effect that only manu- 
facturers, wholesale druggists and retail 
druggists were authorized by law to sell 
intoxicating liquors, including alcohol. 
The greatest problem that confronted the 
government in attempting to issue regu- 
lations to conform to this ruling was in 
securing an appropriate definition of term 
“wholesale druggist.” As finally promul- 
gated the regulations present a definition 
of a wholesale druggist which fairly de- 
scribes the business as it is and places a 
definite limitation on sales of liquors so 
that it is quite within the powers of the 
prohibition administration officials to pre- 
vent anyone from entering the wholesale 
drug business for the purpose of selling 
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it very useful in keeping them advised on 
important regulations and rulings con- 
cerning Federal laws affecting the drug 


trade. 
Prize Essay Booklets 


Publication and distribution of the prize 
essays, entitled “Why the Wholesaler,”’ 
in booklet form was handled by the secre- 
tary’s office. A total of 9,000 extra copies 


were printed, and more than 8,000 of 
these were distributed among wholesal- 
ers, retailers, manufacturers, advertising 


agencies, colleges, libraries and individ- 
uals in addition to copies going to each 
member of the association and each con- 
testant., 


Drug Trade Board of Public Infor- 


mation 
National publicity through the Drug 
Trade Board of Public Information was 


attained to a limited degree only during 
the past association year, principally be- 
cause several months were required in 
detail correspondence before all funds 
were raised. Representatives in the board 
do their work voluntarily and unusual 
pressure due to a very heavy legislative 
program in some 43 States prevented any 
of them from giving freely of their time 
for extra burdens. At the annual meet- 
ing of the board this year, however, a 
new plan was effected whereby news 
matter will be handled by the director of 
the news service with promptness, and it 


Charles H. Waterbury 
The New Secretary 


Charles Harry Waterbury, who was selected secretary 
of the association, was born in New York, July 16, 1891. 
In his early childhood the family moved to Mamaroneck, 


N. 


school. 


Y., where he received his early education in the public 
Prior to entering Columbia University Mr. Water- 


bury acted as staff correspondent for several daily news- 
papers, and after graduating in 1912 with the degree of 


A. 
months, d 
on part time. Later he 


B., he did graduate work at the university for several 
doing journalistic work for various newspapers 
was news and market 


reporter 


for the Paper Trade Journal and the American Stationer, 


and this work 


he joined the editorial staff 


brought him 
broad problems of merchandise distribution. 
of the 


contact with 
Subsequently 
Spectator Company, 


in intimate 


publishers of insurance journals in this city, where he re- 


until April 
of the N. 


15, 
Ww. 


mained 
secretary 
Mr. 


1919, 
D. 


when 


Waterbury’s journalistic training equipped 


he became assistant 


him 


with a vision of national affairs, especially as they affect 


business, and this training will no doubt prove 


of very 


great service to him in his present work. 


liquors using the good name of a legiti- 
mate business as a blind to cover illicit 
operations. 


Aided in Draft of Model State Pro- 
hibition Bill 
The secretary’s office was represented 


at a series of conferences in Washington 
called for the purpose of uniting the drug 


and allied trades in an effort to meet 
fairly State prohibition legislation. The 
result of these conferences was the draft 
of a model bill in which the interest of 
all users of alcohol and _ intoxicating 
liquors for non-beverage purposes were 
safeguarded along the lines of the na- 
tional law. Copies of this bill were fur- 


in 
substitute 


to members where necessary 
secure suitable 


Bulletins Issued 


at the annual 
national associations allied with the drug 
trade 
tions :— 


ciation, 
Drug 

Perfumers’ 
this 
meetings of all State pharmaceutical 
sociations, 
sociation ; 
U.S. A. 


and delegates to the chamber. 


is believed that more favorable results 
will 
the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, was 
re-elected 
director of the news service, and C. 
Waterbury was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


ensue. Dr. R. P. Fischelis, Dean of 


the board and 


H,. 


chairman of 


Meetings, Conferences, Etc. 


secretary’s office was represented 
meetings of a number of 


The 


including the following organiza- 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Proprietory Association, National 
Trade Conference, Manufacturing 
Association, delegates from 
attended the annual 
as- 
American Pharmaceutical As- 
Chamber of Commerce of the 


association 


A special report on the activities of the 


In all, eleven bulletins were issued to Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
members during the year. In a number will be made by Mr. Edgar D. Taylor, 
of instances these bulletins were ordered who represented the association in the 
in substantial quantities for distribution chamber as national councillor. In the 
among salesmen, department heads and past year the association’s ballot was. cast 
others. All members might well avail in four referenda, the vote being cast in 
themselves of the privilege of securing accordance with the majority of ballots 
extra copies to be used where most de- received from the president, members of 
sired. The bulletin is now sent to a large the Board of Control, national councillor 


The ques- 
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tions on which our vote was asked were ference conveys to the executive officers of the 
as follows :— Anti-Saloon League as the sentiment of the 
Referendum No. 33. On the report of the conference: a , 
Committee.on Public Utilities regarding local That although -atl* branches of ‘the legitimate 
transportation. drug trade earnestly desire to be relieved of 
Referendum No. 84. On the report of the the burden of handling intoxicating liquors, 
Special Committee on Taxation. nevertheless, the conference approves the 
Referendum No. 35. On the report of the limitations of the wholesaling of intoxicating 
Committee on Budget and Efficiency regarding liquors, other than alcohol, to manufacturers, 
government employes wholesale druggists and importers, who make 
Referendum No. 36. Regarding forms of returns on the liquor sold by them, provided 
taxation. that such limitation will assist in the preven- 





Francis E. Holliday 


General Representative 
Francis E. Holliday has been intimately identified with 


i, We 
the 
Committee 


work of the 
entered 
the 


the 
ing first 


man of on 


D. A. for twenty-two years, hav- 
association’s service 
Proprietary Goods under the 


as vice-chair- 


late Frank A. Faxon, a former president of the associa- 


tion, who was for 
mittee. 


many years chairman of that com- 


In 1907 the office of General Representative was created, 


to which office Mr. 


Holliday 


was elected. Upon the re- 


tirement of the secretary of the association, several years 
later, Mr. Holliday was chosen his successor, and the title 
of General Representative was discontinued. 

The work of the association has grown greatly, and in 


order that Mr. 


Holliday might be relieved of the many 


details of the secretary's office and be freé@ to devote the 
greater part of his time to constructive work in the up- 


building of the association, the office of General Repre- 
sentative was revived at the Atlantic City convention, 


and the title was again given to Mr. Holliday. 
Mr. Holliday’s devotion to the work of the N. W. D. A. 


has been of great value to the association, and no man 
in the drug business has more close friends than he. 
The National Chamber has served the tion of abuses in the distribution of such 
secretary's office very well by furnishing liquors. 
regularly comprehensive legislative re- The conference also condemned the 


ports on the activities of Congress and 
also information concerning bureau regu- 


lations, court decisions and other data 
emanating from the national capital. 
During the past year the National 


Chamber established a special department 
dealing with domestic distribution. This 
department serves as a clearing house for 
all kinds of information dealing with 
problems of interest to distributors of 
every character. This association has re- 
peatedly recommended, in correspondence 
with the National Chamber, the establish- 
ment of such a department, and last year 
the board of control instructed the secre- 
tary’s office to further the plan, and it is 
now our pleasure to report the favorable 
results that have thus far been attained. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


The annual meeting of the 
Drug Trade Conference was held at 
New Willard Hotel in Washington, D. 
on December 7, 1920. 

The N. W. D. A. was represented by C. 
Mahlon Kline, C. W. Whittlesey and F. E. 
Holliday, who acted as alternate for 
Charles Gibson. 

The conference adopted a resolution in- 
dorsing the ‘“‘floating’’ or blanket with- 
drawal permit to cover purchases of non- 
beverage alcohol, and recommended that 
the Prohibition Commissioner’ speedily 
issue regulations authorizing the use of 
this form of withdrawal blank for alcohol 
transactions. The conference also recom- 
mended the repeal of proprietary stamp 
taxes. 


Conference to Aid Government 


The conference also went on record as 
in favor of lending its aid to the govern- 
ment in stamping out articles purporting 
to be proprietary medicines or toilet 
articles, but really designed to be used as 
substitutes for intoxicating beverages. 
Another resolution adopted called upon 
representatives in the conference to urge 
upon constituent members the desirability 
of using their influence to secure uniform- 
ity of State prohibition legislation. The 
rules of the conference were amended to 
permit the election of associate members 
who shall have the privilege of the floor 
but who shall not be entitled to vote, 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the conference on the subject of whole- 
saling liquors :— 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade Con- 


National 
the 
. 


practice of asserting proprietary taxes 
against standard pharmaceuticals. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Samuel C. Henry, National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists; vice-presi- 
dent, C. Mahlon Kline, National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association; secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Woodruff, American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee in addition to the president and secre- 
tary are as follows:—American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, John C. Wallace; 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, Charles Gibson; American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. 
W. C. Abbott (deceased); Proprietary 
Association, H. B. Thompson; National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
H. C. Christensen; American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties, Wortley L. 
Rudd. 

A special committee of five was ap- 
pointed by the conference to consider the 
advisability of amending the Harrison 
anti-narcotic law and regulations and re- 
port its recommendations to the confer- 


ence. The committee consists of J. H. 
3eal, E. C. Brokmeyer, W. L. Crounse, 
H. B. Thompson and John C. Wallace. 


Proceedings 


The proceedings of the Cincinnati con- 
vention were materially delayed in deliv- 
ery due to strikes among the printers and 
bookbinders. On June 2, copies were sent 
to all members. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, with 
commendable promptness, issued its Con- 
vention Extra, giving a verbatim report 
of the proceedings of the forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting at Cincinnati. The enter- 
prise on the part of the publisher is ap- 
preciated by our entire membership, on 
behalf of which we extend our thanks. 


Membership 


Membership will not snow much change 
over the number enrolled last year. Un- 
certain conditions in the trade have nec- 
éssarily caused the Membership Commit- 
tee to relax some of its efforts, rather be- 
ing solicited than soliciting. A few re- 
tirements and mergers have occurred 
which will account for the few resigna- 
tions that have taken place. A sufficient 
number of new applications have been re- 
ceived to offset these with a small pos- 
sible net gain. 








The President:—Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of the report of the 
secretary. What is your pleasure rgarding it? 

William Scott:—I move that it take the usual course and be referred to the 
Board of Control. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) - 7 

The President:—The secretary will present some communications, 

The Secretary:—We have letters of regret from Lucien N. Brunswig, of Los 
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‘Nu. 5.9 6° 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 


Citric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Tartaric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 

Cream Tartar Powdered and Crystals 

Rochelle Salt Powdered and Crystals 

Seidlitz Mixture 
Borax Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Boric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Camphor Refined 
Bismuth Subnitrate 
Minor Bismuth Preparations 


Potassium Iodide, Crystals and Granulated 
Iodoform 
Iodine Resublimed 
Chloroform 
Potassium Citrate 
Sodium Citrate 
Tartar Emetic 
Tannin 
Calomel 
Corrosive Sublimate 
Red Precipitate 
White Precipitate 
Strychnine and Salts Thereof 
Iron and Ammon. Cit., U. S. P. 
Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Other Scale Salts of Iron 
Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 
Ferric Potassium Oxalate 
Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Also a general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 
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Angeles, Cal., and A. H. Frank, of Portland, Ore., regretting their inability to be 
present at the convention, and expressing the hope that the meeting may be in every 
way successful, 

We also have invitations for the next place of meeting. Those so far received 
are from hotels and resorts :—Colorado Springs. Detroit, Asheville, Columbus (Ohio), 
Nashville (Tenn.), New York, San Francisco, Washington (D. C.), Pinehurst, Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta, and Chicago. 

The President:—If there is no objection these communications will be referred 
to the Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting. (No objection.) 

The next business will be the report of the Committee on Arrangements and 
Entertainment. Edgar D. Taylor is the chairman of the committee, and we will 
ask him to present the report. Is Mr. Taylor present? (No response.) Is Walter V. 
Smith in the room? (No response.) Incidentally, I will say that you do not need 
any report from the Committee on Arrangements. The fact that you are all here, 
and got here so easily, and into your rooms so nicely, and found everything just 


as you want it, shows that the Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment were 
If they were sitting around in their rooms writing a report, it 
would not be of any use, because it is not a weather report that you want; but 
the fact that you got what you wanted—when you wanted it, is what counts, 


and are on the job. 


plause.) 


I will now appoint the following committees:—- 


Auditing Committee 
W. E. Armstrong, Ed. Estorge, A. L. Freeman, 


Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting 


R. H. Bradley, Roblin H. Davis, J. D. 


Ryan, F, Junkermann, C., S. Littell, 


Committee on Nominations 


A. J. Geer, W. E. Greiner, A. J. More, William Scott, Charles P. Barton. 


Charles Gibson:—One of our most esteemed members, Mr. Merrell, of St. Louis, 
has been called home on account of the death of Henry J. Stolle, treasurer of the 


J. S. Merrell Drug Co., of St. Louis. 


I want to move that we put on our minutes an 


expression of sympathy for Mr. Merrell, and communicate the same to him, 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 
The session then adjourned. 





SECOND SESSION 
Monday Afternoon 


President Sale called the meeting together at 2:30 o’clock. 


The President: 
of the first session. 


The first order of business will be the reading of the minutes 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the minutes, 
(On motion the minutes of the first session were approved as read.) 


The President: 


mittee on Commercial Travelers and Selling Methods, of which E. S. 


chairman. 


The next business on the program is the report of the Com- 


Albers is 


Mr. Albers presented the report as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELERS AND SELLING METHODS 


On his appointment to the chairman- 


ship of this committee your chairman 
realized that a big piece of work had been 
assigned to him, and it was rather reluc- 
tantly that he accepted the appointment 
because he felt that on account of lack of 
experience in work of this kind he could 
not competently fill the position. _How- 
ever, with the hearty support of the en- 
tire committee, he has done the best he 
could, and the report is herewith sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


Salesman vs. “‘Order-Taker” 


The day of the real salesman is here. 
During the late World War and the period 
of unprecedented prosperity immediately 
following it was an easy matter for 
almost any sort of man with a price book 
and a few samples under his arm to sell 
as many goods as his house was able to 
ship. But that day has passed. For just 
about a year now it has been the real 
salesman who has made _ good. The 
“order-taker” is a back number and is 
being rapidly relegated to the rear. 

We have entered a new era in business. 
The present is the commercial traveler’s 
opportunity to demonstrate his right to 
the title of “salesman.” He can demon- 
strate his right to such a title if he 
possesses in his make-up such qualities 
as initiative, resourcefulness, diligence, 
energy and honesty. Further, he must 
have at heart the interests of his cus- 
tomers, as well as that of his house. Such 
a salesman has learned that salesman- 
ship is not so much making his customers 
buy as it is in helping them by advice 
to increase their own sales, thus increas- 
ing their buying power. This is particu- 
larly true of the wholesale druggist’s 
salesman who calls on his trade on an 
average of about every thirty days. He 
has gained the confidence of his customers 
to such an extent that he is looked to for 
advice on all kinds of matters, from ad- 
justing a soda fountain carbonator to the 
latest quotation on quinine sulphate. This 
means that he must be wide-awake, in- 
telligent, pleasant and agreeable and on 
“his toes” for twelve to 15 hours of every 
working day. 

In other words, the success of a whole- 
sale druggist in any given territory de- 
pends a great deal on the personality of 
the salesman “making” that territory. I 
do not mean that the personality of the 
salesman is everything, for his house 
should be given due credit for having 
some influence with the trade and would 
secure on its own account a considerable 
volume of business from his_ territory 
without the aid of a representative. Fur- 
thermore, the house must back up the 
salesman to the limit in such important 
things as dependability, promptness and 
efficiency in filling orders and adjusting 
complaints, courteousness to the _ trade, 
square dealings, etc. In order for the 
salesman to succeed he must have con- 
fidence in himself and he must also have 
confidence in the house he is working for. 


Training of Salesmen 


Much depends upon the training of the 
salesman. It has been the writer’s ob- 
servation and experience that the best 
and most efficient salesmen have _ been 
produced from the ranks of the house 
force. They usually start with the house 
when quite young in minor positions and 
work their way through the different de- 
partments. When they go on the road, 
therefore, they are thoroughly conversant 
with every department of the business, 
they know the line of merchandise, the 
methods used in handling orders and 
credits, and have a good, general idea of 
the house’s policy. Much more satisfac- 
tory salesmen are produced in this way 
than by hiring salesmen from one’s com- 
petitors, which policy is, of course, 
unethical and not to be condoned. 


In spite of the reported success of the 
so-called ‘“‘mutuals,” mail order houses 
and buying clubs, which employ no sales- 
men but secure their business by mail by 
offering the retailer big cash discounts on 
patent and proprietary medicines and 
other staple items, the distribution of 
drug store merchandise properly and eco- 
nomically belongs to the service jobber 
who sells his wares through the traveling 
salesman, and the traveling salesman is 
a necessary part of the wholesale drug- 
gist’s organization. Sufficient proof of 
this is contained in the fact that there are 
scores of service jobbers throughout this 
country employing salesmen who started 
from very small beginnings and who have 
continued to grow and expand year by 
year, distributing their goods at a fair 
profit and at reasonable prices to the re- 
tailers through the efforts of their sales- 
men, 


Discounts on Proprietaries 


In view of this fact it is much to be 
regretted that during the past five or six 
months a large number of our members 
have seen fit to meet in a measure the cut 
prices and large discounts on _ pro- 
prietaries, pharmaceuticals and nationally 
advertised goods now being quoted by the 
“mutuals” and other concerns. In many 
instances jobbers are allowing cash dis- 
counts on goods of this character amount- 
ing to as much as six (6) per cent. in 
less than shipping cases (when ordered 
in certain units) and nine (9) per cent. 
on original shipping case lots. Other job- 
bers are giving a cash discount of five 
(5) per cent. on all patent medicines and 
proprietaries regardless of quantities or- 
dered. Your committee is informed that 
some jobbers are confining these large 
discounts strictly to the retail drug trade, 
while others are offering them to both 
druggists and general merchants. Inas- 
much as this new cash discount plan has 
been in effect only for a few months, or 
since about the first of May, 1921, exact 
figures do not seem to be available show- 
ing the actual results as to profit and vol- 
ume. However, your chairman has been 
told by several jobbers that the new plan 
was producing no extra volume of busi- 
ness, but, on the other hand, was costing 
a money by seriously reducing their 
profits. 


Compensation of Salesmen 


To our members who are offering these 
excessive discounts the compensation of 
salesmen has become a most perplexing 
problem, Your committee, therefore, de- 
termined to issue a questionnaire [see be- 
low] on the subject to all members of the 
association. The answers received are 
most interesting and have been of ines- 
timable value in preparing this report. 
Your chairman will try and bring out 
some of the most important points rela- 
tive to the compensation of salesmen, and 
thinks that a frank and free discussion of 
the matter is advisable at this meeting. 
It is hoped that some satisfactory solution 
of the problem can be arrived at. 

As one member of your committee 
writes: “The problem before this com- 
mittee is a perplexing one, as the new 
cut-price war on proprietary medicines is 
on in our State, and the jobber must exer- 
cise every effort to induce his salesmen 
to push goods wherein there is some 
profit.” Another member writes: “The 
importance of your report has been en- 
hanced by the inauguration of the new 
discounts. Certainly we cannot hope to 
pay the salesmen for selling patent med- 
icines at a loss. I would suggest that 
you ascertain from our members as to 
how salesmen are being paid at the pres- 
ent time and find out what the plans of 
the members are for paying them in the 
future.” 

It is quite apparent that those jobbers 
who are now giving the extra discount on 
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patent medicines, proprietaries, etc., will 
either have to reduce their salesmen’s 
compensation for selling goods of this 
character, or else withdraw the discounts. 
Since the maximum discount allowed by 
the manufacturer of goods of this char- 
acter is fifteen (15) per cent. and two 
(2) per cent., it can be readily figured 
that the jobber cannot afford to allow the 
retailer a cash discount of six (6) per 
cent., and even nine (9) per cent. and 
pay his salesmen very much for selling 
such goods. Consequently, those jobbers 
who have been paying their salesmen a 
commission on sales of this character of 
merchandise, and who have made no 
change in their plan of compensation, are, 
aed the most part, suffering an actual 
oss. 


Commissions on Proprietaries 


Referring to question No. 6 of the 
Questionnaire: “Since the inauguration 
of extra cash discount on patent medi- 
cines, do you pay your salesmen on the 
same basis as formerly?’ Many jobbers 
have stated that they have as yet made 
no change whatever in their plans, be- 
cause most houses have annual contracts 
with their salesmen, which do not expire 
until December 31, 1921. Of course, those 
jobbers who are not allowing the extra 
cash discounts, are not affected to any 
great extent and will, no doubt, continue 
their present plans, if they have been 
satisfactory in the past. It is gratifying 
indeed to note that many of our members 
are not giving the extra discounts, but 
are continuing their business as usual 
and have suffered practically no loss in 
their volume. It remains to be seen 
whether our members will be able to con- 
tinue to give away their profits by offer- 
ing the excessive discounts and at the 
Same time maintain their sales force on 
the same standards as in the past. 
Frankly, we do not see how it can be done 
unless sufficient volume is produced to 
overcome the loss. 

In former reports of the Committee on 
Commercial Travelers and Selling Meth- 
ods the question as to whether drug sales. 
men should be paid on the basis of 
straight salary and expenses; salary and 
expenses with a bonus, or commission, 
over a certain volume of sales; or on 
straight commission, has invariably been 
discussed without ony very definite con- 
clusion being reached as to the better 
plan of compensation. Judging from the 
answers to this committee’s question- 
naire. it appears that there still exists 
a wide diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject. The answers received indicate, 
however, a rather strong sentiment in 
favor of the straight salary plan of com- 
pensation. 

Out of 101 questionnaires returned to 
your committee, it is learned that 40 are 
paying their sales on a flat salary and 
expense basis; 26 on the basis of flat 
salary and expenses with a bonus, or 
commission, for all annual sales over and 
above a stipulated quota, without regard 
to the class of goods sold—the bonus 
given ranging from two (2) per cent. to 
five (5) per cent.; 15 on a flat salary 
and expenses with a bonus or commis- 
sion for all sales over a stipulated quota, 
figuring the bonus, however, by giving 
different commissions on different classes 
of goods, the men receiving larger com- 
missions on profitable goods such as lab- 
oratory goods, sundries, stationery, soda 
fountains and supplies, etc., and smaller 
commissions on the less profitable items 
like proprietaries, linseed oil, turpentine, 
alcohol, ete.; eight members report that 
their salesmen work under the straight 
commission plan, paying their own ex- 
penses, the commission being figured on 
the volume of business produced without 
regard to the class of merchandise sold; 
while your committee has reports from 
12 members advising that their salesmen 
work on the commission plan exclusively, 
the commissions ranging from two (2) 
per cent. to ten (10) per cent, according 
to the class of goods, the salesmen pay- 
ing their own expenses. 

There are, of course, many arguments 
in favor and likewise opposed to each 
plan of compensation. It would, there- 
fore, be somewhat presumptuous on the 
part of your chairman. if he were to tell 
vou how you should pay your salesmen. 
but our members will no doubt derive 
some benefit from a discussion of the 
matter at this time. 


As to Straight Commissions 


Your attention is called to question 
No. 10 of the questionnaire :— “If opposed 
to the straight commission plan, what are 
your reasons?” It is very interesting to 
note some of the answers to this ques- 
tion. Some of the answers read as fol- 
lows:—‘“A salary seems to give better 
control and in lieu of salary it would be 
necessary to guarantee a certain drawing 
account anyway”; “more satisfactory 
when a certain income can be depended 
on”; “absolutely no control of your terms 
and territory, salesmen will not make the 
small towns often enough to hold the mail 
orders”; “men stay at home and tele- 
phone around the country for their or- 
ders, thereby saving their expense money 
and they divide their commission with the 
customer on a fifty-fifty basis”; ‘too 
much dissatisfaction of salesmen caused 
by one territory bringing more than 
others.” Many other arguments against 
the commission plan of compensating 
salesmen were brought out by the ques- 
tionnaires, but space will not permit us to 
enumerate any more of them at this time. 


Those of our members who are paying 
their salesmen on a straight salary basis 
naturally favor that plan, and, of course, 
have very good reasons therefor, while 
those who use the commission plan say 
they like it, and would not make a 
change. The tendency is among a great 
many of our members, however, to pay 
their salesmen more and more along the 
lines of profits rather than on volume, 
particularly since the new discounts on 
patents and proprietaries went into effect, 
and some very comprehensive plarts were 
submitted to your committee. 


Profit-Basis Plans 


One particularly interesting plan of 
compensating salesmen was sent in, and 
with your permission your chairman 
would like to read an extract from this 
member's letter:—‘“Our salesmen, both 
city and country, are paid on a com- 
mission plus expense basis, but the com- 
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raded and based on a 
classification of sales according to profit. 
In other words, we do not call certain 
things sundries and pay a specified com- 
mission on them, but divide our sales into 
classes, which we call A, B, C, D and E. 
Goods in class A pay a certain percentage 
of gross profit, and each classification 
comprises goods paying a certain range 
of profit. In the country commissions 
are :—Class A, 5 per cent.; B, 3 per cent.; 
Cc. 2 per cent.; D, 1 per cent., and B, 
which comprises “buy-outs” and certain 
other non-profit goods, no commission. 
We have also one or two intermediate 
rates of commission on special things like 
contracts for phonographs, etc. Sales- 
men receive credit for all business, both 
mail and personal, from customers as- 
signed to them. The matter of sub- 
quantity proprietary deals is automati- 
cally handled by the profit classification. 
This is also true of the extra discounts on 
patent medicines, etc. We do not favor 
a straight commission on sales, as we 
think the tendency is to fix the man’s 
mind on volume, rather than on profit. 
The result is that a man who turns in the 
largest volume may get the most pay, 
while a man with a smaller volume may 
be selling a much larger proportion of 
profitable goods, be more valuable to the 
house, and at the same time receive less 
salary than he should.” ° 

Such a plan as above outlined naturally 
would entail a considerable lot of extra 
office expense in the way of accounting 
and cost keeping, but. it would appear 
that. in this day, when our cost and 
profits must be carefully watched, in- 
formation secured by such a_ system 
would be well worth while, regardless of 
the extra amount of expense involved, to 
say nothing of the equitable compensa- 
tion of salesmen and the added induce- 
ment to get the men to sell goods of a 
more profitable nature. One of our mem- 
bers wrote your chairman that he hoped 
that, inasmuch as the matter is opened 
up, there will be sufficient discussion on 
the subject, so as to bring out the rela- 
tive percentages to pay on our various 
classes of merchandise. 


Credit for Mail Orders 


Salesmen are, for the most part, getting 
credit for mail orders from their respec- 
tive territories when received from cus- 
tomers whom they call on regularly, and 
the opinion is that this is as it should be, 
particularly when the man is calling on 
the customer regularly and is instru- 
mental in holding the business for the 
house. Under such circumstances he de- 
serves credit for all mail orders from 
his regular customers. However, a rec- 
ord of the mail orders should be kept 
separate from the personal sales, so that 
it can be seen readily how much business 
the salesman is securing by personal calls 
— how much comes into the house by 
mail. 


missions are 


Number of Salesmen 


The number of salesmen employed by 
wholesale druggists throughout the coun- 
try does not appear to have been reduced 
on account of the present period of busi- 
ness depression, but, on the contrary, it 
is found that many of our members are 
going after a larger volume of business 
by adding to their sales force and working 
territories much closer than formerly. 
This is particularly true of specialty and 
sundry men. 

Salesmen’s expenses have increased 
somewhat over previous years, according 
to a great many of our members, who re- 
port that the increase is due in part to 
higher rates on the railroads, in part to 
higher hotel rates (which seem exces- 
sively high in the face of generally lower 
food costs), and, of course, to the general 
increases during the past year in inci- 
dentals of various kinds. It is to be hoped 
that during the coming year expense ac- 
counts of our salesmen may be materially 
reduced, along with the reduction of costs 
of all commodities. Your committee finds 
that itemized expense accounts are most 
universally preferred over a flat per diem 
allowance for expenses. 


Solicitation by Salesmen 


Your committee endeavored to ascertain 
whether there is a tendency at this time 
on the part of salesmen to devote less 
time to soliciting. Although some jobbers 
report that such a tendency does exist, 
still it is quite paperes® that our sales- 
men as a general thing have waked up to 
the fact that hard work is what counts 
nowadays and that they must exert every 
effort to keep their volume of sales as 
nearly as possible up to previous years, 
and in fact to go at it ‘‘tooth and nail” 
in order to hold their jobs. Orders do not 
come as easily as they did a year or so 
ago, and, knowing this, the salesman real- 
izes that he must be “up and doing” in 
order to secure the business for his house, 

It was found, however, that salesmen 
for very few houses work more than five 
days per week. It seems to be quite gen- 
erally understood that salesmen are not 
supposed to call on the trade on Satur- 
days (or at least more than a half day 
on Saturday) on account of the fact that 
the retailer is usually very busy on Sat- 
urdays and does not have much time to 
devote to the buying of goods from trav- 
eling salesmen. Then, again, many houses 
have their salesmen come into the house 
every Saturday for conference with the 
sales manager. That is, of course, a very 
good idea indeed where this can be done 
economically. These weekly conferences 
keep the salesmen in closer touch with the 
house, as the sales manager is thereby 
better able to post his men on new goods, 
changes in prices, new ideas, new policies. 
Closer contract leads to better co-oper- 
ation between the house and the “road” 


men. oe 
Advertising 


Never was there a time when advertis- 
ing was a more important factor in the 
wholesale drug business than at present. 
Money spent judiciously in advertising of 
the right kind will bring good returns on 
the investment. Direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing seems to be the most effective for the 
wholesale druggists, and would include 
catalogues, price lists, weekly or monthly 
bulletins, envelope stuffers, etc. Some 
jobbers find advertising in the local news- 
papers quite effective, mainly in the way 
of keeping the jobber’s name before the 
trade. Advertising of all kinds paves the 
way for the salesmen, making it easier 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


A Record of Permanent Growth 


‘EHN & FINK, Inc., of New York, 
began business in a modest way. 


Forty-six years ago our volume of trade 
necessitated half the space in the small building 
then at 160 William Street. 


Today we occupy all of a seven-story steel 
and concrete building, covering the greater 
part of an entire city block, replete with a full 
line of fine drugs and chemicals from many 
lands, pharmaceuticals, sundries, specialties, — 
in fact, every sort of quality merchandise for 
the drug trade. 


Our factory, located on two trunk line 
tajlroads at Bloomfield, N. J., is a model of 
manufacturing efficiency. 


Why we grew 


There has been nothing miraculous about 
_ our growth. There are no evidences of forced 
incubation or hothouse methods. 


We adopted the trite, but eloquent, phrase: 
‘*A satisfied customer is the best asset,’’ as the 
truest expression of our merchandising policy. 


We endeavored by means of honest, square 
dealing to secure satisfied customers. We 
talked then, as we do today, of quality. And 
we stood behind what we said. 


Quality 


In our new manufacturing plant we have 
built all our departments around our labora- 
tories. 


Every raw material is thoroughly tested 
by skilled chemists before it is accepted and 
every finished product is as carefully inspected 
before it goes out to the trade. 


We are proud of our now extensive line of 
specialties, foremost among which are the 
LYSOL products (LYSOL TOILET SOAP, 
LYSOL SHAVING CREAM, BETA-LYSOL 
FOR LARGE SCALE DISINFECTION) 
and PEBECO TOOTH PASTE. 


Other Leading Lehn & Fink Specialties: 


Aperlax Lozenges, Chloralamid, ‘(Columbia Brand” 
Essential Oils, ‘Old Glory” and Thespis Cold Cream, 
Dermolan Ointment, Formasol, Fum-Aroma Incense, 
Henna-San for the Hair, Lavola Ointment Base, Non- 
Odor Deodorizer, Pepto-Ferrum, Piperazine Water, 
Regulol Russian Mineral Oil, Riveris Talcum Powder, 
Rubdown Rubbing Alcohol, Zincolatum. 


* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 


Offices and Stockrooms: 


635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 


Factories and Laboratories: 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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for him to land the order when he calls. 
Manufacturers of nationally known goods 
spend millions annuflly for advertising 
in the magazines, newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, billboards, mailing inserts and in 
many other ways, all of which are of 
great assistance to the wholesale drug- 
gists in the distribution of the goods. It 
is good business for us to “cash in” on 
this advertising by taking advantage of 
it. 

In conclusion, we wholesale druggists 
must realize that the day has come when 
we must have a general housecleaning in 
our sales departments. We must “weed 
out” the shirkers and the ‘“order-takers”’ 
and replace them with red-blooded sales- 
men who can firmly establish themselves 
with our friends, the retailers, as repre- 
sentatives of live, progressive wholesale 
drug houses. Furthermore, we must so 
improve our own service and our own 
methods of doing business that there will 
be no chance for the retailer to look to 
other sources of supply for his merchan- 
dise, and will be made to realize more 
and more that the “service jobber” is his 
economical and logical source of supply. 


Questionnaire 


1. How do you pay your salesmen 
or commission basis? 

2. If on salary basis, do you give bonus on 
annual sales over a stipulated quota? If so, 
what per cent. do you pay on the average? 

3. If on commission basis, do you pay differ- 
ent commissions on profitable and less profit- 


on salary 


able lines of merchandise? If so, what per- 
centage on each line? On sundries? Stap.es? 
Drugs and chemicals? Pharmaceuticals? Pat- 
ents? Fountain supplies? 

4. If on salary basis, do you credit your 
salesmen with sales of sub-quantity deals of 
patent medicines and proprietaries or patent 


and proprietaries in which you al.ow th» cus- 
tomer a better discount than 2 per cent.? 


Do your salesmen get credit for mail or- 
» 





3. Since the inauguration of extra cash dis- 
counts on patent medicines do you pay your 
salesmen on the same basis as formerly? 

7. What plan have you to suggest for the 
equitable compensation of salesmen since the 
inauguration of the new discounts on patents 
and proprietaries? 

8. Have you reduced the number of your 
salesmen during the period of business depres- 
sion or are you going after a larger volume of 
business by adding to your sales force? 

; 9%. Do you favor the straight commission plan 
for compensating salesmen? If so, on what 
basis? 

10. If opposed to the straight 
pian, what are your reasons? 

11. (a) Have traveling men’s expenses in- 
creased or decreased? (b) To what cause is 
increase or decrease attributed? (c) Is a flat 
amount of expense per day desirab.e or do you 
prefer itemized expense accounts? (d) If you 
use a flat per diem expense account, what is 
the basis upon which the amount of expense 
money is allowed to each salesman? 

12.(a) Is there a tendency on the part of 
your salesmen to devote less time to soliciting? 
(b) Do your travelers work more than five days 
per week? . 

Kindly answer the above questions as com- 
pletely as possible. If you wish to add any 
details, kindly use extra sheet of paper. - 


The President: Gentlemen, I am sure 
you have all been interested in this very 
good report of Mr. Albers. I would like 
to have Mr. Caruso lead in the discussion 
of the report. 


commission 


Mr. Caruso Describes Equalizing Plan 


T. E. Caruso:—The report invites dis- 
cussion of various questions. One ques- 
tion, for example, was how to pay sales- 
men so that they will not focus their 
attention solely on volume and also on 
the profitable classes of goods; also the 
question as to how to retain the loyalty 
of salesmen, which some of the wholesale 
druggists in the country evidently say 
can best be secured by straight salary. 

_I do not know what to say except to 
give the experiences of Lehn & Fink with 
sales forces throughout the country. We 
do not want to pay salesmen on a mini- 
mum basis, because different territories 
d‘ffer so much in the amount of trade 
that can possibly be secured and the 
class of profitable goods which can be 
sold in different territories. You might 
have just as good a salesman in Texas, 
say, as in Pennsylvania, and yet, paying 
him on volume of business he would not 
secure as much remuneration as a sales- 
man in Pennsylvania. What we did was 
first to fix the value on the different ter- 
ritories throughout the country, and we 
agreed with the salesmen that all orders 
from that territory should be placed to 
his account, whether he took them per- 
sonally or they came in by mail. of 
course, at the same time we analyze all 
orders. As suggested in the report, we 
know what the salesman is selling per- 
sonally, and how much business is se- 
cured in his territory without his direct 
solicitation. 

Then we agreed with the salesman that 
on sales over and above the agreed value 
of the territory we would pay commis- 
sions, and we credit these commissions 
in accordance with the profitableness of 
the goods. The highest commissions we 


paid on our own specialties, and an 
equally high commission on_ sundries, 
many of them imported. Of course we 


distinguish between real sundries and pro- 
prietary goods sometimes classed as sun- 
dries. And then a lower rate of com- 
mission on the general merchandise and 
the lowest commission on _ proprietary 
articles. 

In the metropolitan district we do not 
pay any commission at all on proprietary 
articles but we have agreed with the 
salesman, also, on the value of the terri- 
tory there. and the sales of proprietary 
articles are credited to his account and 
help him to pass the minimum value 
agreed upon for that territory. 

In this way we have put the salesmen 
all on an equal basis. In a poor territory 
we fix the minimum value of the terri- 
tory low, and in a much better territory 
it is fixed high. and on the sales over 
and above the different minima the sales- 
men have equal opportunity to earn just 
as much commission. 

The President: We would like to hear 
from Mr. George A. Moehle, of the Mil- 
waukee Drug Co., on this question. 


Mr. Moehle Favors Fixed Salary 


George A. Moehle:—I received a copy 
of this renort of the Committee on Com- 


mercial Travelers and Selling Methods 
this morning from Mr. Waterbury, and 
took occasion to employ my lunch hour 


to dictate my thoughts on the different 
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points which have been raised by this 
committee. Unquestionably it is a very 
able report, and I hope that most of the 
members will be prepared to discuss it 
from various points of view. Naturally, 
I am compelled to discuss it from the 
point of view of the interior jobber. I 
nave the following to submit :— 

A casual reading of the report of the 
Committee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods indicates that there is 
no uniformity of policy throughout the 
country, and apparently methods which 
produce the best results in one locality 
do not meet the situation in others. Il 
take it, however, that the purpose of this 
report is to bring to the attention of the 
members of this association:a synopsis 
of the various methods now employed, 
with the idea that we may adopt for our 
individual use those which produce tne 
greatest volume of profitable business at 
the least expense, without, however, in- 
troducing innovations which are wrong 
in principle and which therefore are 
demoralizing in the end. 

In my opinion the men whom we all 
employ and who are commonly desig- 
nated as “salesmen” are somewhat of a 
different class than traveling representa- 
tives in other lines who come under the 
Same general designation. Our repre- 
sentatives have many duties other than 
the selling or taking of orders for 
the merchandise we carry in stock. To 
a certain extent they represent their re- 
spective houses in the matter of credits 
and collections; they keep in touch with 
local conditions in the interest of their 
respective houses, and they are un- 
doubtedly a valuable source of informa- 
tion for their customers—the retail 
druggists. If services of this sort are of 
no value to the jobber and of no value 
to the customer, then it is evident that 
our sales forces do not justify their cost. 
To put it in other words:-—If the mail 
order system of getting business from 
the retail druggist is the proper one, 
why employ such a large and expensive 
force of men to go out to get this busi- 
ness? My idea is that the salesmen or 
traveling representatives of the jobbing 
drug house is a very essential part of 
the organization, though I also believe in 
the principle so often advocated by Mr. 
Hover that there is a point of saturation 
which we designate as “over-solicita- 
tion.”” Without going into details, I be- 
lieve that the best interest of the whole- 
sale druggist is in tae direction of a 
reduction in the number of calls made 
on the retail trade. 
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In the territory in which my house is, 


located, I believe that it is the usual 
practice to employ salesmen on a fixed 
salary basis and require all except city 
salesmen to submit itemized expense ac- 
counts. My house is firmly committed 
to this policy. We believe that volume 
of sales is not the only indication of the 
comparative value of salesmen. The size 
of territories, accessibility to the location 
of the jobbing house and, in these days, 
the accessibility of irregular competition 
are very important factors. Furthermore 
the flat salary basis eliminates much of 


the office detail work and expense en- 
tailed in distributing sales when the 
graduated commission plan of compen- 


sation is used. 

Personally, I believe the recommenda- 
tion of President Sale with regard to 
reducing operating expenses can be well 
considered in connection with this subject. 
I doubt, however, whether those houses 
which employ men on straight or part 
commission basis may take this sugges- 
tion seriously. One objection to the 
commission plan of compensation, as I 
see it, is that economic conditions in- 
fluence the margin that may be expected 
on the sale of any given line of mer- 
chandise, and that items which may at 
one time be considered as profitable must 


within a short time be classed as un- 
profitable, and vice versa. 
Our own experience bears out very 


conclusively the suggestion of Chairman 
Albers that the most valuable salesmen 
are those whom you develop yourself, 
and I presume that this is quite gen- 
erally agreed. 

I believe that much of the irregularity 
among service jobbers arises out of the 
commission plan of compensation and out 
of the salesman being allowed or en- 
couraged to make collections and settle- 
ments, and it should be the firm intention 
of the management of every house to 
keep salesmen well in hand in such 
matters. 

The report of the committee makes no 
reference to the payment of telephone 
and telegraph charges. In my opinion 
the assumption of this expense is the 
most unnecessary of any of the abuses 
the drug jobber has assumed anywhere. 

The report of the committee makes 
reference to selling terms on _ propriety 
medicines in which it is to be hoped that 
greater uniformity may be _ eventually 
obtained, although at the present time the 
number of plans in operation seem to 
be as numerous as the various localities 
represented here. 

I think there should be a change in 
policy and we should decline to accept 
“free goods deals’ on proprietary goods 
of any kind on short duration, that is, 
deals put into effect for the months of 
October and November. Unless the 
manufacturer can give us the privilege 
of selling the deals over a reasonable 
time, say three months. which will enable 
us to work the territory properly, the 
acceptance of such deals, in my opinion, 
should be discouraged. 


I believe that one of the most im- 
portant functions of the sales force of 
service jobbers lies in directing the at- 
tention of the retail druggist to the 


various types of genuine service which 
are offered by him in a general educa- 


along these lines. 

would be glad to 

general’ sales 
tobbins, on 


campaign 
President :—We 
hear from Mr. Kiger, 
manager for McKesson & 
this subject. 


Mr. Kiger Relies on Volume of Sales 


Charles J. Kiger:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—Of course, it goes without 
saying that the report submitted by Mr. 
Albers is the most exhaustive on that 
subject in the history of the organiza- 
tion. I have read the proceedings of the 
association with respect to these reports 
and have read them at length, and I 
have not run across such a complete 
report on this subject as has been given 
to us by this committee. 


tional 
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The point just brought up by Mr. 
Moehle regarding telephone messages, 
etc., is one of the many things that have 
very often been brought before the as- 
sociation as one of the evils to be 
remedied; also box and cartage and ex- 
celsior, and all that kind of thing. Why 
not remedy the sales? The best remedy 
is just to wipe out such matters with 
sales, making the sales sufficient so that 
they will be such an item in volume 
that these other small things will not 
amount to anything. 

You notice this subject is first on the 
program of our meeting. It is the most 
important thing, in my opinion, that we 
will consider. The wholesale druggist 
ought to pay a great deal of attention to 
sales, but they do this mostly in the 
directors’ meetings, etc. 

I have been over the United States a 
great deal, and I find that there are a 
large number of successful and near- 
successful jobbers who really have not 
an organized sales department under the 
control of a manager of sales who has 
authority. Take a country salesman who 
comes in on Saturday and goes to a half- 
dozen people and gets a half-dozen in- 
structions, and the last man who sees 
him and takes him down to dinner and 


sees him off is the one who gets the 
best service probably. The reason that 
the theatres are more filled than the 
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churches is that the churches tell you 
the truth and the theatres tell you what 
you want to hear. 

I think if the wholesale druggists 
would pay more attention to the organi- 
zation of a sales department, get it 
properly arranged, and then let it alone 
for a time, and see what happens to it, 
and not keep butting into it, and say, 
“I want that salesman when you get 
through with him; I want to talk to 
him, etc.,”” the general results would be 
more satisfactory. Try it out. 


It seems to me under the present con- 
ditions it is more a question of sales of 
the right kind of goods than anything 
else, and you must not get the idea we 
are taking the sales from another mem- 
ber elsewhere; we are taking the sales 
from people to whom others may be 
selling; we are certainly at liberty to 
say that he is ‘our customer,’ because 
we keep him in business when he needs 
to be kept in business. During the flush 
times we allowed him to wander off and 
he became attached to other methods 
and plans, and he gave us what was 
left; and you should not be satisfied 
with getting 60 per cent. of the business 
at a retail drug store, 49 per cent. of 
which may be unprofitable business. 


Making a Real Salesman 


If you could get real salesmen to go into 
these drug stores and talk to the drug- 
gist, you would find that you would be 
able to get his entire business, and he 
would be glad to concentrate his pur- 
chases, aS it would decrease his detail 
and clerical work. The way to organize 
a sales department is to be willing to 
create it in a proper way and give it 
proper attention—you think you are or- 
ganized, but you are not. I have gone 
into houses where they introduced me to 
the sales manager. I found it was only 
a social visit. He did not take the op- 
portunity of talking about selling goods 
or the training of the salesmen. You 
would suppose he was no more interested 
in that than the doorkeeper, and in some 
cases he did not know much more about 
it than the doorkeeper. The only thing 
to do is to be willing to get a real sales 
manager who can talk “turkey’’ to the 





salesmen, and not a mail course sales 
manager—I mean one who, when _ the 
salesman tells him the territory is abso- 


lutely lost, can push him out of the way 
and put on his hat and coat and sell the 
territory himself, either with or without 
the salesman. 

The salesman may be right in some in- 
stances, but as a rule, with the number 
of druggists and the people still living 
and buying goods, you can always do 
business if you know how to sell goods, 
and you will know how to sell goods if 
you take training from a sales manager 
who is practical and humane. You can- 
not get results from a salesman by driv- 
ing him jiike the warden of a penitentiary 
drives. There are many large houses that 
have a sales manager, or someone whom 
they designate as a sales manager. Some 
of these men were taken out of a depart- 
ment, some of them out of the family— 
sometimes the husband of the daughter of 
one of the firm. They say that they 
have a sales manager, but the five or six 
buyers are doing the majority of the man- 
after the 


aging, and the directors, one 
other, right along in a row, are also 


‘instructing’ him, and if the man is suc- 
cessful each one says he was their man, 
and that they made him what he was by 
talking to him every time he came in 
and telling him how to sell goods. 

I think it is a most wonderful -thing 
for a salesman to receive letters from the 
directors, because it encourages him to re- 
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ceive such letters, but it is discouraging 
to the sales manager to have various peo- 
ple writing to the salesman and then, 
when it comes to selling 60 ger cent. of 
the goods at a loss, you are at your wits’ 
end to know what to do to keep the doors 
open. 

There are some houses which have 
taken the bull by the horns and make it 
impossible for so-called foreign houses to 
come into the territory. There is no ex- 
cuse for a foreign house to come into your 
territory. The main thing a sales man- 
ager needs is authority, and that gets 
the respect of the salesman to start with, 
and a knowledge of the business from A 
to Z gets his admiration. The receiving 
of those instructions which puts money 
in his pocket gets his love, and that 
brings results. 

I know of an instance where a sales 
manager has a crew of salesmen. They 
took on a very big proposition, and as the 
man who sold the proposition to the 
house was leaving someone said to him:— 
“The house has taken on that proposition 
after consultation with our sales man- 
ager, and it is going to be a success, be- 
cause these men will put forth every ef- 
fort for that sales manager to the limit.’”’ 
He did not get that attitude by just driv- 
ing them and taking 15 or 20 cents off 
their expense account. That attitude was 
won by talking to the man if there was 
anything wrong with his expense account, 
and showing him where he wanted him 
to change his methods. If you arbitrarily 
make him suffer for these little things you 
get his enmity—and deserve it—and 
enmity never produced profit. 


What Makes a Salesman 


One of the main points in a salesman is 
to have pride in his institution. I will 
present a formula comprising three ele- 
ments essential in a salesman. The first 
is pride of institution, which I have taken 
from Sewall Andrews. I think it is @ 
wonderful idea—without it you cannot do 
anything. The second is knowledge of the 
goods you are selling. Without that you 
cannot do anything. The third is most 
important of all, and must be linked up 
with the first two, and that is, hard work. 
Hard work overcomes many failings. 

1 had the opportunity of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with a great many 
wholesaie drug salesmen recently, and 
while 1 may have talked to them a long 
while, the entire problem winds up in 
this one question:—*Do you know all 
about the goods?” When they say they 
know about the goods the only way for 
them to succeed, and [ tell them, is to go 
out and work like hell—and you cannot 
succeed in these days in any other way. 
You must study your goods very closely 
and work hard before you can get the 
attention of your customers. A man who 
will do that will increase his sales in 1921 
25 per cent. over 1920, and the man who 
does not do it will blame it all on de- 
cline in patent medicines, sales, etc. 

There are wholesale houses that pay 
very little attention to the advertising 
matter that is given to them. Every dol- 
lar’s worth of advertising matter that 
goes out creates some business for some 
retailer, and that same retailer creates 
business for you. It may cause you some 
trouble to put the advertising matter out 
in the proper way, but if you are not 
going to give it attention and put it out, 
tell the manufacturer so and he will give 
it to someone else. Remember it repre- 
sents money. 

The question came up in the report re- 
garding salesmen’s weekly visits to the 
house. I think this all right for the 
majority of salesmen, and, as was stated 
in the report, if not too expensive. A 
weekly visit or a weekly letter, 1 think, 
is absolutely necessary. The sales man- 
ager can have heart-to-heart talks with 
his salesmen. 

You must give him a plain, straight- 
forward story about the goods—not 
“ginger” or “pep’’ letters—but you must 
know your men and talk to them and call 
them by name in the weekly letters, and 
if you do not know how to write a weekly 
letter all you have to do is to imagine 
yourself sitting in front of the salesman 
and talking to him, and instead of sending 
the letter to him only have it printed and 
sent to all the salesmen, 

Some so-called “sales managers” can 
manage the salesmen but cannot manage 
the sales. If a salesman cannot manage 
himself he is not much of a salesman. 
Much of the sales managing is actually 
done by the salesmen, but you must give 
sales manager authority and also 


your t 
cover him with responsibility for the 
sales, and if they cannot make good 
make a change. There are many drug 


salesmen making a living on the patent 
medicine business, and they are known 
as the drones in a good many wholesale 
drug houses, but they are good fellows 
and the heads’ of the business have not 
the heart to let them go. It would be 
better to pay them a pension, and to let 
a real man come into the job and double 
up the income from that territory where 
the “good fellow” is now taking up room 
—let him get out of the way and let 
someone run it who can. They will 
simply go around and see their customers 
occasionally and sell the cream of the 
business. The wholesale druggist will 
always sell goods, but they do not make 
the proper effort to improve sales. Put 
in a real salesman and you can get all 
this desirable business that is going in 
an outside field. 

It does not make any difference if you 
have only three salesmen, get a man to 
manage them, let the buyer sell the sales 
individual salesman ; 


manager, not each ] 
hold the sales manager responsible for 
the sales and salesmen responsible to 


the sales manager. 

{ do not know wnetner what I have 
said is exactly along the line of what 
was desired. I did not know that I was 


to be called upon to discuss this report 

before I got here, and I thank YQ for 

your kind attention. . Co 
The President:—I am sure that. this 


has been a very valuable report, and the 
discussion has indicated one thing, which 
to my mind is very important, and that 
is the possibility of making ourselves as 
valuable as salesmen to the manufac- 
turer. _That is one of the best service 
propositions that we can try, along the 
line of service jobbers, to see if we can- 
not be of greater service to the manu- 
facturer than simply selling his goods, 
and I think we have gained some ideas 
along that line from this discussion. 
This subject is open to general discus- 
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sion by anyone who has any idea on the 
subject. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I believe many would 
be interested to hear from the members 
whose salesmen have been working on 
a commission basis and to hear what the 
reaction in general to that proposition 
has been by the salesmen. How are 
their earnings at the present time when 
business is on the declining ratio and 
not on a rise as it was during the war 
years? 

The President:—Perhaps Mr. Andrews 
<= - us some information on that 
point. 


Mr. Andrews Favors Commissions 


S. D. Andrews :—I do not believe I can 
offer anything at this time, Mr. Presi- 
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dent. I should presume, however, the 
fact that the volume is cut off and our 
men being paid on the commission basis, 
it would stimulate them to greater efforts. 
As to what they are going to earn this 
year, that will not be disclosed until the 
end of the year. We do not figure the 
compensation of our men on a monthly 
basis, Getting a report of the gross 
sales monthly, as they do, and seeing 
them off, something like 20 per cent., they 
would be stimulated to make greater 
efforts to bring in the volume, and we 
may get a better showing on that account. 

Mr. Schiff:—How does the salesman 
feel about it? Is he disturbed? 

Mr. Andrews:—I presume he is. He 
naturally would be, and he is* working 
harder to keep his sales up. 





The President:—If there is no further discussion on this report, what action 


will you take upon it? 


B. A. Jackson :—I move that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion duly seconded, put and carried.) 
The President:—The next report will be that of the Committee on Arrange- 


ments and Entertainments. 
was not presented at that time. 
mond, Va., chairman of the committee. 


This report was called for at the morning session, but 
It will be presented by Edgar D. Taylor, of Rich- 


Mr. Taylor read the following report :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


The arrangements which have been 
made for the convention are outlined on 
the program. As you will see on the 
program, the president’s reception will 
take place tonight at 9 o’clock, and there 
will be a joint meeting of the Board of 
Control and Senior Council at 10 o’clock. 


When I was appointed the chairman 
of the committee just after the Cincin- 
nati meeting a year ago, I expected that 
I would have a hard job before me, but 
everything has gone on very smoothly, 
and it has been a great pleasure to me 
to have a committee who worked in such 
complete harmony. I am pleased to have 
heard that the president expressed him- 
self as being much pleased with the ar- 
rangements which have been made. 

Shortly after the close of our Cincin- 
nati convention I appointed Walter V. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
committee. Later I called together a 
small group of our members, including 
Mr. Smith, C. Mahlon Kline, Miers 
Busch, H. H. Robinson and C. H. Water- 
bury, as an Executive Committee. 

We gathered together at Atlantic City 
in December and made preliminary ar- 
rangements, deciding upon the Hotel 
Traymore, and the date. To my great 
surprise. our Philadelphia friends had 
already taken some initiative and ap- 
pointed themselves hosts to this conven- 
tion, although when I _ accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee it was ex- 
pected that the entire membership would 
assume the expense of entertainment, and 
any deficit be made up out of our gen- 
eral treasury. Our kind hosts, the Phil- 
adelphians, would not hear of this and 
insisted upon entertaining the convention, 
regarding Atlantic City as a suburb of 
their own town. I was outvoted and 
forced to accept their decision. Those 
of us on the committee who were rather 
opposed to this plan objected only in the 
belief that it was not fair to expect this 
generosity from our Philadelphia friends. 
We now wish to express our thanks to 
those who have so willingly and readily 
given of their funds, their time and effort 
to_make this convention a real success. 

Mr. Smith, as secretary, has relieved 
me of many responsibilities, and he as- 
sumed much of the burdensome detail 


The President:—I am sure that the 
at least, to Mr. Taylor and his committee, 
has been handled. 
know that they have put a great deal of 


attendant upon this committee’s work. 
If it is in order, I should like the asso- 
ciation to express its appreciation of 
his labors by a rising vote, and I move 





Chm. Edgar D. Taylor, Sec’y Walter V. 
Smith, of the Entertainment 
Committee 


that a rising vote be given to Walter V. 
Smith as_ secretary of the committee, 
who has done such valuable work and 
taken the burden off the chairman of 
your committee. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
vote, and carried by a rising vote.) 


whole association owes a vote of thanks, 


for the very able way in which this work 


I happen to be on the outside, away from the firing line, but I 


time on it and I cannot recall any other 


convention where things seem to work as smoothly from the time you got off the 


train until you were in your rooms. 
Mr. Taylor :—lI thank you, sir. 


The President:—The next business is the report of the Comm - 
senate, of which A. M. Stewart, of New York, is Chelemen. pe ee 


M. Stewart :—Mr. 


President and Gentlemen—Your committee has prepared 


the usual report and we make the suggestion that it be read by title only. 


The President:—If there is no objection that will be considered as done. 


What 


action will you take with regard to the report? 
W. A. Hover:—I move that the report be accepted and referred to the Board 


of Control. 


(The motion was duly seconded, put to vote and carried.) 


The report follows :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRADE-MARKS 


The past year, while it has brought to 
light little of importance in the way of 
new legislation respecting industrial prop- 
erty, has recorded several court decisions 
of practical interest, both to our associa- 
tion and to trade-mark owners generally 
and has emphasized certain problems re- 
lating to trade-mark protection in the 


United States which have for some time 
been pressing for solution. These prob- 
"sms are perhaps best illustrated by 


The First Year’s Trial of the 1920 
Trade-Mark Act 


It will be recalled that this act was 
intended to remedy certain defects in the 
act of 1905 in that the latter failed to 
provide, first, for the inclusion under an 
original registration of added goods dif- 
ferent from those to which the trade- 
mark had first been applied; second, for 
home registration of certain non-technical 
marks as a basis of protection abroad. 
The first defect was more strongly felt 
during the war period due to the fact 
that numerous firms at that time added 
to their special trade-marked line new 
products demanded by war conditions, on 
which they desired to use their regular 
trade-mark. As is well known the act of 
1920 provides both for the extension of 
the protection acquired under the old act 
to additional goods put out by the regis- 
trant and for the registration of any 
mark, otherwise unregisterable, which 
has been in actual use for one year. Un- 
der this provision, therefore, all such 
marks can be protected by United States 
registration, which, in turn, may serve as 
a basis for registration in the many for- 
eign countries where home registration is 
a prerequisite, 


While the act seems to have accom- 
plished its purpose in these respects it 
has become quite evident during the first 
year of its operation that it has serious 
defects, which, in the opinion of many, 
far outweigh its benefits. Last spring 
an association made up of several hun- 
dred representative manufacturers for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views on 
the act sent out a questionnaire covering 
all phases of the matter. Of the replies 
received the majority were in favor of the 
statute as it stands, although many of 
these recognized its objectionable features, 
while a considerable proportion of the re- 
plies came from those who had had no 
experience in its operation and who ac- 
cordingly thought it best to let it alone 
until its merits or demerits had been more 
fully shown. Of the replies received a 
little less than one-third were definitely 
opposed to the measure, 


Shortcomings of the Act 


The main defects of the act, as thus 
expressed, may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 

(1) It permits the registration of words 
not originally good trade-marks, evidently 
on the assumption that they acquire a 
secondary or trade-mark meaning by one 
year’s use, and this without requiring 
that such use shall be exclusive. 

(2) It thus virtually sanctions the reg- 
istration by a third party of a mark, 
often a proper name, which has long been 
in use by another, and its subsequent 
registration abroad in apparent violation 
of the latter’s rights. 

_A concrete case of the kind just men- 
tioned was recently reported. A manu- 
facturing corporation which had adopted 
and used a certain trade-mark consisting 
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of a proper name for upwards of forty 
years and had registered it under the act 
of 1905 in 1917 found that a similar 
proper name was being used as a trade- 
mark on the same class of goods by a 
corporation which, moreover, used the 
name as part of its corporate title. While 
the first concern was bringing suit to have 
the use of the infringing mark discon- 
tinued the act of 1920 was passed and the 
new company applied for registration of 
the infringing mark thereunder. As no 
advertisement of the application was pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette the ag- 
grieved party was unable to lodge an 
opposition, nor did it learn that defend- 
ants’ application had been filed until the 
latter’s answer in the action, which was 
received about the middle of August, 
some two weeks after their trade-mark 
had been granted. This registration, of 
course, automatically opened to the in- 
fringing company practically the whole 
foreign field for the further protection of 
its mark. 

In view of the fact that it has long 
been customary among manufacturers to 
use the distinctive part of their corporate 
name as a trade-mark, which name may 
or may not have been registered, it will 
be seen that cases of this kind will be- 
come more and more numerous as time 
goes on, and they constitute a very seri- 
ous indictment of the amendment. 

Another reply to the questionnaire men- 
tioned stated that parties who have been 
using non-trade-mark matter on their 
goods in common with their competitors 
have registered under the act and then 
proceeded to threaten by letters and _ad- 
vertising those who deal in their product. 

Among the remedies suggested is that 
use for two or three years, instead of 
one year, should be required as a pre- 
liminary to registration; also that the 
ten-year clause of the act of 1905 should 
be so amended as to cover all trade-marks 
which have been in exclusive use for more 
than ten years next preceding the date 
of application. Publication of each ap- 
plication whereby the first user of the 
mark may be advised of its application 
by another, as well as interferences be- 
tween conflicting marks, should also be 
provided. 

These and other defects of our existing 
trade-mark legislation have for some time 
been recognized by both business men and 
by attorneys specializing in trade-mark 
law. In an effort to correct the resulting 
evils, Mr. Edward S. Rogers, of the Chi- 
cago Bar, chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of the Trade-Mark Act of the 
American Bar Association, reported to the 
association at its recent meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, August 31-September 2, 1921, the 
preliminary draft of a trade-mark act 
which avoids the pitfalls and ambiguities 
of the present statute, and bids fair, 
should it eventually become law, to put 
the question of trade-mark protection on 
a surer basis. 

The preliminary draft was accepted in 
principle by the patent section of the as- 
sociation, and certain changes suggested, 
which will be embodied in a fresh draft 
for reconsideration. The proposed act 
will then, after approvel by the associa- 
tion, no doubt be recommended to Con- 
gress, where it is hoped favorable action 
will be taken thereon. 


The Havana Registration Bureau 


As stated in our last report, the Pan- 
American Trade-Mark Convention of 1910 
became effective in the northern group of 
countries early in 1919, and a registration 
bureau was created in Havana to receive 
trade-mark applications from members of 
the group. Up to July 31, 1921, 503 marks 
had been registered by the bureau. Such 
registrations are effective in the nine re- 
publics which have thus far ratified the 
convention, namely, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and the 
United States. Two of this group—Mexico 
and Salvador—have, so far as reported, 
as yet failed to ratify. 


Convention Not Yet Effective in 
Southern Group 


Ratifications of the convention by the 
necessary two-thirds of the Southern 
group of countries not having been ob- 
tained, the proposed registration bureau 
at Rio de Janeiro has not yet been estab- 
lished. However, by executive decree, 
dated December 9, 1920, the Brazilian 
Government has granted protection in 
Brazil to all marks registered in the 
Havana bureau. As to what actual pro- 
tection is afforded by this decree, authori- 
ties differ, many being of the opinion that 
the decree itself is unconstitutional, and 
it is therefore considered the safer course 
to file applications for Brazil with the 
Board of Trade at Rio de Janeiro, as 
heretofore. 


Important Revenue Ruling Respecting 
Trade-Marks 


By no means the least of the problems 
confronting the trade-mark owner during 
the past few years has been how equitably 
to appraise the value of his trade-marks, 
under the provisions of the War Revenue 
act of 1917. This act, it will be recalled, 
provides for no exemption for trade-marks 
in determining the value of invested capi- 
tal, unless such marks have been ac- 
quired for stock or cash. This manifestly 
leaves out of consideration the vast num- 
ber of marks that have been originated 
and developed by long-continued and ex- 
pensive advertising, amounting in value, 
in many cases, to millions of dollars. One 
needs but to mention such nationally- 
advertised marks as ‘‘Velvet,” ‘‘Premier,”’ 
“Uneeda,” and “Victor” to realize the enor- 
mous assets they are to their respective 
owners, and to appreciate the value of 
advertising in developing the same. Al- 
though the revenue act permits no ex- 
emption for money spent in advertising, 
the officials having charge of its enforce- 
ment have, during the past year, come to 
assume a fairer attitude in this regard. 
In a case (No. 134) decided early last 
summer, the Committee on Appeals and 
Review of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
held that, where a manufacturer had for 
several years prior to 1909 expended cer- 
tain sums for advertising its product (a 
proprietary preparation) and had capital. 
ized such sums, by charging them to 
trade-marks, formulas, etc., the totals 
thus used should be allowed as invested 
capital for the taxable year 1917, and were 
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therefore eligible to be used as a basis of 
the exemption. However, only those con- 
cerns are amenable to this ruling who, 
for several years prior to the — of 
the act, have so capitalized their adver- 
tising expenses on their books, thus dis- 
proving any intent to evade taxation for 
any particular year. 


Patent Office Reformation Urgently 
Needed 


Many members of our association can 
no doubt testify from sad personal ex- 
perience as to the present inefficiency of 
the Patent Office. his institution, as the 
sole national repository of patents, trade- 
marks and designs, and the source of the 
industrial rights, amounting to untold 
millions of dollars, invested in this species 
of property, deserves to rank among the 
first of government bureaus; instead, it 
is always last to be considered by Con- 
gress, 

According to the statement of Hon. 
Thomas E. Robertson, the new Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the examiners of the 
Patent Office have received only one in- 
crease in pay (that of 10 per cent.) since 
1848, making their present salary $2,700 a 
year—surely a sorry example of govern- 
mental economy, in view of the 100 per 
cent. or more increase in living costs dur- 
ing the war period. In consequence, 110 
trained examiners, or about one-fourth of 
the whole force, resigned in a little over 
sixteen months, and, as it was impossible 
to fill their rr at the salaries paid, 
thousands of Patent Office applications 
were held up. These conditions have ex- 
isted for several years, growing more 
serious each year and causing enormous 
losses in time, labor and capital on the 
part of inventors, business men and man- 
ufacturers generally. 

To partly meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, a bill was introduced in the last Con- 
gress, and is now before the House, which 
provides moderate salary increases for 
Patent Office employes, and at the same 
time authorizes an increase in fees which 
will more than offset the additional out- 
lay. Members of this association are 
urged to write at once to their respective 
representatives in Congress, requesting 
their support of this bill, which is known 
as HR 7077. 


Foreign Trade-Mark Legislation 


During the past year, laws providing 
for the registration of trade-marks have 
become effective in two countries created 
by the late war, namely, the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croatians and Slovens, and 
Esthonia, which, as_ formerly a province 
of the old Russian Empire, has adopted 
the Russian law regarding the protection 
of trade-marks, 

A new trade-mark law has also been 
enacted by the Japanese Diet, which, 
among other features, contains provisions 
for the registration of ‘‘collective’’ marks, 
and permits of the continued use of a 
registered mark by another, if adopted by 
him in good faith. 

New trade-mark legislation has for 
some time been under consideration by 
the Argentine and Uruguayan congresses, 
but, so far as reported, no final action has 
yet been taken by either body. 

Although they are no doubt well known 
to members of our association, this re- 
port would not be complete without some 
reference to 


Recent Developments in Aspirin Liti- 
gation 


The long controversy over the right to 
use the name “Aspirin” as a trade-mark 
entered upon a novel phase early last 
year, when the Albany Chemical Co., act- 
ing, it is understood, on unsound legal 
advice, applied for and obtained registra- 
tion in several States of the Union of 
this word as a general trade-mark, and 
thereupon began an extensive campaign 
of newspaper advertising, wherein it 
claimed the right to use the name in con- 
nection with the manufacture and sale of 
acetyl salicylic acid; that its product was 
the genuine ‘‘Aspirin,’’ and that only by 
using it could purchasers obtain the 
medicinal effects which they expected to 
receive. 

Although the State registration so ob- 
tained obviously gave no exclusive right 
to the use of the word, the effect of the 
advertising was to intimidate both rival 
manufacturing chemists and dealers, and 
the public generally, into accepting the 
claims so made at their face value, thus 
constituting unfair competition of a dis- 
tinct kind. In December, 1920, a com- 
plaint (No. 700) was filed against the 
Albany Chemical Co. by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and at a hearing held in 
April, 1921, the defendant was ordered to 
cease and desist. Shortly after the filing 
of this complaint, the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York filed a petition in the court 
of the said district, and obtained a decree, 
directing the defendant to withdraw any 
and all applications to register the word 
“Aspirin” as a trade-mark in any State, 
to surrender the certificate of any such 
registration, and to cancel any pending 
application. The defendant was also en- 
joined from representing, referring to, or 
using in any manner whatsoever the word 
“Aspirin” as a trade-mark, or from 
claiming any right therein. 

In our last year’s report, we referred to 
the case then pending between the Bayer 
Co. and the United Drug Co, to determine 
their respective claims to the “Aspirin” 
trade-mark, After nearly four years, 
the decision in this case was finally ren- 
dered by Judge Learned Hand, in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, on April 
14, 1921. The origin and development of 
the word “Aspirin” as a trade-mark is @ 
matter of common knowledge. Its adop- 
tion by the predecessors of the Bayer Co. 
as a mark for acetyl salicylic acid, its 
registration by them in the United States 
Patent Office as a trade-mark for this 
substance in 1899, less than a year prior 
to the issuance of a patent on the product 
itself, the expiration of the patent on 
February 27, 1917, and the cancellation of 
the trade-mark on November 30, 1918, by 
a Patent Office examiner—all these facts 
are familiar to all our members, 


Registration Not Controlling 


Neither the fact of registration, nor the 
existence of the patent, however, was 
held to be controlling in the present case, 
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though the latter, the court said, was a 
material circumstance. The sole question 
was: What do buyers understand by the 
word? If they understand by it only the 
kind of goods sold, then the plaintiff could 
Say that, when the defendant used the 
word, he was taking away customers who 
wanted to deal with the former. There 
was no invention in the word, as a word, 
which the plaintiff could protect. To do 
so, he must show that the mark identified 
him, and none else. 

On_this point, the evidence showed that 
the Bayer Co. had from the beginning up 
to October, 1915, invariably sold the drug 
under either term, “aspirin’’ or ‘‘acetyl 
salicylic acid,’’ to none but physicians, 
manufacturing chemis\s and retail drug- 
gists, in both powder and tablet form, the 
former being used either in physicians’ 
prescriptions, or made into tablets for 
physicians’ use, or sold direct to the pub- 
lic. In the last case, the product was dis- 
tinguished only by the name “‘aspirin,’’ or 
“acetyl salicylic acid,” the manufacturers’ 
name not appearing thereon. 

To its various retailers, however, in- 
cluding under this term both physicians 
and manufacturing chemists, the Bayer 
Co. had through persistent advertising 
and by the use of its name on containers 
sold to the trade constantly endeavored 
to identify the word “aspirin” exclusively 
with its particular manufacture of acetyl 
salicylic acid. In the autumn of 1915, 
however, seventeen months before the 
patent expired and some twenty months 
before the filing of the suit by the Bayer 
Co. it adopted a different course, refusing 
to sell the powder to manufacturing 
chemists, but made up the tablets itself 
and sold them direct to the public in boxes 
whereon appeared the phrase, ‘Bayer 
Tablets of Aspirin,’’ with other identify- 
ing matters. 

On the expiration of the patent in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, the question arose as to 
whether the term “aspirin’? had become 
generic, as indicating acetyl salicylic acid 
in general, or whether it still indicated 
only that of the Bayer manufacture, some 
drug houses taking the former, some the 
latter view. The court decision, however, 
recognized both aspects of the case. While 
it held that inasmuch as the plaintiff had 
succeeded in identifying aspirin as its ex- 
clusive product so far as physicians, man- 
ufacturing chemists and retail druggists 
were concerned, the defendant should be 
restrained from using the word acetyl 
salicylic acid sold to such purchasers. 
However, as plaintiff had not, the court 
said, in the brief period of seventeen 
months, during which it sold direct to 
the general public, succeeded in identify- 
ing the drug to such customers as its ex- 
clusive product defendant might continue 
to sell it to the public only under the 
name “aspirin” not preceded by the word 
genuine.” 


Other Interesting Cases 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit, in an 
opinion handed down June 1921, in 
the case of A. Bourjois & Co., Ine. v. 
Anna Katzel, held that the defendant was 
within her rights in selling the genuine 
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“Java Powder” imported by her from 
the French manufacturers, and sold in 
its original containers, citing in support 
thereof the well-known case of Apol- 
linaris v. Scherer. This case, it will be 
recalled, concerned the right of the de- 
fendant to sell in the United States, the 
famous “Hunyadi Janos” water, taken 
from the original spring in Hungary, 
under a trade mark registered in the 
United States by the plaintiff, who also 
had obtained by contract the exclusive 
right to sell the water in this country. 
The court held that, the selling by 
Scherer of the genuine mineral water 
under its rightful name, was not an in- 
fringement of the trade-mark. The ques- 
tion of a breach of contract between the 
European licensor and the holder of the 
exclusive sales rights in the United 
States was another matter. 


Another Unfair Case 


second case of unfair competition 
(Eli Lilly & Co. v. William R. Warner 
& Co., decided September 20, 1920, by 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania) was, in several 
respects, one of unusual interest. The 
plaintiff had for many years manufac- 
tured and sold a liquid preparation in 
which quinine was the therapeutic agent, 
under the trade-mark, ‘Coco-Quinine.” 
As a coloring and flavoring medium, 
chocolate syrup was employed. The 
preparation enjoyed an extensive use 
among pharmacists and dispensing physi- 
cians. The defendant, organized later 
than the plaintiff, began some years 
after the latter’s adoption of “Coco- 
Quinine” as a_ trade-mark, the manu- 
facture and sale of a rival preparation 
composed of substantially the same in- 
gredients as the latter, under the name 
“Quin-Coco.” Although it never at- 
tempted to sell it as “Coco-Quinine.” it 
solicited orders for it from druggists as 
a substitute therefor, and as identical in 
therapeutic value. 

Notwithstanding plaintiff’s claim that 
it originated the preparation, ‘‘Coco- 
Quinine,” and identified it as its product 
by the color and flavor of chocolate, and 
that it had made the name, through long 
use, distinctive thereof; moreover, that 
the defendant was guilty of unfair com- 
petition in selling a similar product under 
the name, “Quin-Coco,” the court said 
that, since the flavor of chocolate was 
obtained from no other substance, the 
defendant had an equal right to its use 
with the plaintiff; furthermore, the use 
of a combination of chocolate and quinine 
was known long before the adoption of 
the name “Coco-Quinine” by plaintiff, 
and no exclusive right could therefore 
be claimed in the mark. Defendant’s 
agents, the court said, had a right to 
offer its product as equal in value to 
plaintiff’s, provided they did not pass it 
off as such, of which no proof was fur- 
nished. 

As in former years, the thanks of the 
committee are due Mr. Arthur W. Bar- 
ber, secretary of the United States Trade- 
Mark Association, for assistance in pre- 
paring this report. 


A 


The President :—The next report will be that of the Special Committee on Metric 
Weights and Measures, Dr. A. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, chairman. 
Dr. Miller presented the following report :— 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The annual meeting of the American 
Metric Association was held in the United 
Engineering Building in New York city 
on Monday, December 27, 1920, where it 


was presided over by the _ president, 
George F. Kunz. Another meeting of the 
same association was held in Cobb Hall, 
of the University of Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. 

The examples, papers and discussions 
at these meetings brought our more clear- 
ly the advantages which the more general 
use of the metric system would bring to 
the United States, 

Letters were received from the leading 
scale manufacturers, stating that they are 
ready to supply practically all of their 
scales either in the customary or in metric 
weights and at the same price. These 
companies pointed out that apart from 
their metric scales many of their scale- 
beams are graded to read pounds on one 
side and kilograms on the other. 

It was pointed out that the United 
States subsidiary currency and the nickel 
five-cent pieces are legally defined in 
terms of grams. A new five-cent piece 
weighs exactly 5 grams, and the 10, 25 
and 50-cent silver pieces weigh one gram 
for each four cents. Two ten-cent pieces 
will balance one nickel. All of these coins 
may be conveniently used as weights, or 
to check metric scales, 


China Uses Metric System 


A number of Chinese attended the Chi- 
cago meeting, and the following interest- 
ing points were brought out:— 

1 


That both China and Japan had 
long ago Officially adopted the metric 
system. 

2. That metric weights and measures 
were extensively and increasingly used 
and were replacing the various old weights 
and measures of the Orient. Even these 
old weights and measures were conven- 
iently based on metric standards, and 
the old names were often used to express 
certain metric quantities. For instance, 
one Chinese ch’ ih equals 32 centimeters, 
and one y ing, consisting of 100 ch’ ih, 
equals 32 meters. Likewise, the Japanese 
kin is merely another expression for 600 
grams. 

3. By far the largest engineering works 
in China, the Han Yang Iron & Steel 


Works, has from its beginning used noth- 
ing but metric weights and measures. 


It was the opinion of the Chinese 
present that while Americans did suc- 
ceed in getting some business in China 
without the use of the metric system, 


they would be ‘more helpful and success- 
ful if they dealt in terms of the metric 
system, 

It was estimated that at least 200,000,000 
people in other countries will welcome 
trade with America on the metric basis. 

House of Representatives bill No. 15420, 
introduced by Representative Fred A. 
Britten, of Illinois, calls for the general 


use of metric weights and measures for 


commercial transactions ten years after 
the date of its approval. This bill was 
considered at both the New York and Chi- 
cago meetings of the American Metric 
Association. 

The Britten bill allows the manufacture 
and sale of all articles for export in any 
weight or measure and does not apply to 
any contract made before the date at 
which the provisions of this act shall take 
effect. 

The officers of the American Metric 
Association for 1921 are George F. Kunz, 
president; Wm. Jay_ Schieffelin, treas- 
urer; Howard Richards, Jr., secretary. 

The annual meeting of the association 
for 1921 will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
during the last week of December. 


Japan Adopts Metric Weights 


The Decimal Educator of June, 1921, 
which is published by the British Dec- 
imal Association, located at 229-231 Fins- 
bury Pavement House, London, England, 
states that the Japanese Parliament has 
voted a law making the adoption of the 
metric system obligatory in Japan, which 
law will come into force in April, 1922. 
Also, that in Siam the system has been 
obligatory since 1912, and that in China 
it will come into force in 1923. The same 
quarterly journal states that the introduc. 
tion of metric weights on the Chinese 
railways on January 1 occasioned no 
trouble at all. When the system has been 
in operation over a month not a single 
complaint had been heard. It was ap- 
parently easier to pick up new ideas in 
China than some anticipated it would be 
in England. 


The Malta Government on March 2 pub- 
lished a notice to the effect that under 
the weights and measures ordinance of 
1910 the metric system will come into 
force in Malta on July 1, 1921. The 
weights and measures indicated in the 


import duties ordinance of 1917 have been 
replaced by those of the metric system. 
The Republic of Guatemala has adopted 


the metric system for all official pur- 
poses. 

At the January meeting of the British 
Chamber of Commerce for Switzerland, it 
was unanimously decided that the board 


of the chamber was in favor of the intro- 
duction of the decimal and metric system 
in the British Empire. 

An appendix to a memorandum drawn 
up for the consideration of the British 
National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce by Harry Allcock 
shows the present legal status of the 
metric system, and this demonstrates:— 

(a) That the use of the metric system 
is already legalized throughout the entire 
commercial world. 

(b) That practically all the remaining 
countries where the use of the metric sys- 
tem is, as yet, only ‘“optional,’’ now 
show a marked tendency to transfer from 
the “‘optional’’ group to the ‘‘compulsory” 
group. 
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(c) That the volume and proportion of 
British export trade with ‘‘compulsory” 
metric countries has grown very rapidly 
since the war. This is not surprising 
when it is realized that all the European 
allies of England employ the metric sys- 
tem, 


The President:—I think that most of 
us have a feeling that the metric system 
is the one that will be the system of the 
future. As to just when we can put that 
through, I do not know, but it would di- 
minish our expenses very greatly if we 
could have the decimal system. There 
are many mistakes made in writing 
dozens, gross, etc., and if you could have 
100s, 1000s, and 10ths, it would go a long 
way toward reducing these errors. I un- 
derstand that the manufacturers of rub- 
ber goods are marking their product ac- 
cording to the decimal system, and this 
is being done very generally. I under- 
stand that Dr. Schieffelin is the treas- 
urer of the American Metric Association, 
and we would like to hear from him. 


Dr. Schieffelin Urges Metric System 


Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin :—This is really 
a question that should be studied and dis- 
cussed by younger members, and not by 
us old-timers. The ones who will profit 
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by it are those of the coming generation, 
and not the men who are now in business. 
It is rather disappointing that the men 
who were in service abroad and who came 
back and saw how complicated our lack 
of system is compared to the metric sys- 
tem, somehow or other did not jump in 
and say:—‘‘We have got to put this thing 
across.’ It is amazing to me that they 
did not do that. 

It is not oniy a question of dozens and 
grosses, it is more a question of quanti- 
ties. There are more mistakes made and 
time taken up in figuring quantities—I 
mean weights and measures—than we 
have any conception of, and it is perfectly 
absurd for us to stick to the apothecaries, 
and the avordupois, and the troy weights, 
and we could, with a few weeks’ study, 


The President:—What action will you 
mittee on Metric Weights and Measures? 
B. A. Jackson:—I move that the report 
Control. 
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teach everybody how to use the decimal, 
the meter, the liter, and gramme system, 
and I think that efforts should be made, 
very earnestly, to get the metric system 
into use. 

We ought to advocate the passage of 
the bill before Congress, known as House 
3ill 10, providing that in ten years all 
mercantile transactions in this country 
shall be done under the metric system. 
It does not provide that the manufac- 
turers of gauges, screw threads and pipes, 
and similar things, shall have to change 
their machinery. That is not contem- 
plated. They would not have to, anyway, 
they would only change the names. The 
product of their machines would be so 
many millimeters instead of so many 
thousandths of an inch. The amount of 
time our school children lose in acquir- 
ing the present system is absurd, and we 
can change it if we get behind it. It is 
just as reasonable for those who object 
to the metric system to say that we 
made a mistake when we gave up pounds, 
shillings and pence, and I strongly be- 
lieve that we ought to get the decimal 
system in use. 


Association Approves Metric System 


J. W. Phillips:—As a matter of curios- 
ity to see how the convention of_whole- 
sale druggists treats this subject, I would 
like to see a tentative vote taken on the 
subject, that is, whether we are favorable 
or not favorable toward the metric sys- 
tem. I have studied it in a great many 
of its details and am in favor of it, and 
I would like to know how the convention 
feels on this subject, and think it would 
be a matter of interest to see how many 
are in favor of it. 

Ww. A. Hover:—Now or ten years from 
now, as provided by the act? 

Mr. Phillips:—As provided by the act, 
covering a period of ten years. 

The President:—Those in favor of the 
adoption of the metric system as provided 
in House Bill 10 will please stand up. 

(The vote was practically, unanimous 

in favor, and the other side was not 
aken. 
. ae P. Busch:—I feel so strongly in 
favor of the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem, and have done so for so long a time, 
that I would like to see the association 
formally go on record in regard to it. 
As the vote just taken shows that the 
members are in favor of it I sincerely 
hope the association will put itself on 
record, definitely as an association in 
favor of the metric system, and I move 
that the secretary be authorized to pre- 
pare a suitable memorial to be sent to 
Congress in favor of the adoption of this 
House Bill 10, now pending in the House, 
to make general use of the metric system 
in mercantile affairs ten years hence. 

(The motion was put to vote and unanl- 

ously carried. 
ve eet: There is a motto which 
one of our great milling concerns uses— 
“Eventually, why not now?” Why wait 
ten years for something? 

4 . Auerbacher:—I think we _ can 
make a start in this direction. We have 
on all of our new products as manufac- 
turers, not only the weights in ounces 
but in grammes and other metric weights. 
We believe it is valuable to educate the 
customers to a familiarity with an equiv- 
alent in the metric terms, and we have a 
large foreign trade that demands it. We 
do not need to wait ten years, but we 
can commence educating the people by 
putting all weights in the equivalent me- 
tric scale on all packages. 

Mr. Busch:—I am heartily in favor of 
starting to educate the people regarding 
the metric system. One manufacturer of 
a sweet chocolate puts out a half-pound 
cake and puts the grammes in three dec- 
imal places. It is a practice of that sort 
that tends to frighten the people with 
regard to the decimal system, and makes 
it look complicated in employing a large 
number of figures. 


take on the report of the Special Com- 


be received and referred to the Board of 


(Motion seconded, put to vote, and carried.) 
The President:—The next business is the report of the Committee on Drug Mar- 


ket, of which Mr. Charles L. Huisking, of 
Mr. Huisking presented the report. 


New York, is chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRUG MARKET 


The uppermost question in the minds of 
all businessmen today is whether liquida- 
tion has much further to go, or whether 
the reconstruction period, which has been 
a very trying one in all lines of business, 
can safely be said to be nearing comple- 
tion. While we are able to report that 
most trades, judging from authentic re- 
ports, have assumed more stability, we 
can hardly say that the genuine end of 
reconstruction or liquidation is yet in 
sight. 

Since we met a year ago the drug trade, 
like every other industry, has been pass- 
ing through a troublesome time, and I 
am frank to say that if this report had to 
deal with the chemical end of our busi- 
ness alone, instead of that branch of the 
drug trade that you gentlemen represent, 
we would have to report that the ensuing 
period has been a rather disastrous one. 
Your committee has made an exhaustive 
analysis of the various branches of the 
drug trade, and is able to report that in 
relation to the drug market, the wholesale 


drug trade has preserved its equilibrium 
in a most commendable manner, and by 
following the conservative policy, which 


jobbers generally adopted at the very be- 
ginning of the upset conditions that have 
existed during the war period, they have 
helped very much in lightening the bur- 
den of their customers, and by that very 
policy have contributed materially to the 
stabilization which, as I have just stated, 
now shows signs of becoming more ef- 
fective, and we have reason to look for- 
ward to the next year with more confi- 
dence than has recently been displayed. 


Conditions a Year Ago 


When we look back to the ¢onditions 
prevailing when we met a year ago, we 
find that just about that time business in 
the drug line was beginning to fall off, 
more especially with manufacturers, im- 
porters and dealers, and very shortly 
thereafter a decided slump set in. Manu- 
facturers and dealers pretty generally had 
heavy stocks on hand, and the liquidation 
for these people has been most difficult. 








Precedents and prognostications have gone 
by the board, and dealers when finding an 
opportunity to dispose of their stocks did 
so in many cases at heavy losses on the 
theory that they would be able to replace 
at lower values, and doing this, subse- 
quent purchases met the same fate when 
it came to selling again. In a number of 
instances very important articles in our 
line have declined to considerably less 
than pre-war prices, and on comparing 
present prices with those prevailing just 
a year ago, an analysis shows that the 
one hundred leading articles of the drug, 
chemical and allied lines have shown an 
average reduction of about 40 per cent., 
and on comparing prices on the same 
articles with those of August 1, 1914, or 
pre-war prices, the average today is about 
25 per cent. above those figures. Consia- 
ering the force of some of the reductions 
that have taken place, this ratio indicates 
that prices on at least some articles have 
well held their own, and the fact is that 
on some there have been very substantial 
advances during the past year, but the 
average indicates that we are slowly but 
surely approaching a more normal state. 


Reconstruction Period 


After all, it can hardly be surprising 
that the reconstruction period following 
the terribly upset conditions that existed 
for the better part of six years should re- 
quire such a length of time to straighten 
itself out, and it really seems now that we 
are about finishing that particular period 
constituted by the much-abused expres- 
sion of “better feeling,’’ a period perhaps 
best describable by saying that people 
were content to git by and wait rather 
than applying themselves seriously to the 
task of wage and price reductions and 
other readjustments. This might properly 
be called the quiescent period, but now 
there seems to be a greater realization of 
the fact that to accomplish the desired 
result more than mere words have to be 
used. All classes and divisions of the pop- 
ulation seem to realize now that it is nec- 
essary for them to co-operate before in- 
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dustry can be brought back into the 
proper balance, and before this is con- 
summated perhaps another period of de- 
pression must be gone through. There 
are still many important details to be 
worked out before readjustment can be 
completed, and business can hardly be ex- 
pected to be thoroughly stabilized until 
these important questions are gotten out 
of the way. For instance, taxes must be 
readjusted, and then, too, we are con- 
Stantly faced with the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the tariff changes. Also the un- 
settled conditions throughout the balance 
of the world necessarily are reflected 
here; in fact, we cannot close our eyes to 
the importance of world’s conditions in 
their relation to our own country. Fur- 
thermore, the low value of foreign moneys 
iS a constant disadvantage to our manu- 
facturers, because in the first place it is 
making it impossible to export in com- 
petition with makers in other countries 
and, on the other hand, it also places 
them in position where they are unable to 
compete even in home markets, and this 
has. brought about the unprecedented sit- 
uation of seeing selling prices in foreign 
markets at considerably above pre-war 
rates in their own currency, whereas the 
actual cost delivered here is very much 
less than such pre-war prices, 


Foreign Countries Impoverished 


The impoverished condition of foreign 
countries generally make it seem impos- 
sible that there can be much of a recovery 
in the way of exchange rates, and this 
condition has created an effort on the 
part of American manufacturers to secure 
in the proposed tariff protection in the 
form of an embargo on dyes and syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. They are so 
protected at present in the emergency 
tariff, and if the American chemical in- 
dustry is to be maintained, they must 
have the same protection until exchange 
becomes more normal and business is 
more generally stabilized. This exchange 
condition is particularly favorable to Ger- 
many, and her manufacturers are taking 
full advantage of it and have shipped into 
this market very heavy quantities of 
manufactured chemicals, and on the same 
basis they have the advantage on the 
business of other countries. At the same 
time it is gratifying to know that our own 
manufacturers are basically in position 
today to hold their own against any for- 
eign competition when this exchange sit- 
uation straightens itself out. 

We are impelled to mention here that 
one strong point against foreign goods to- 
day is lack of uniformity in quality, and 
the chief offenders in this respect are the 
Germans. Apparently in their anxiety to 
turn out quantities they have sacrificed 
quality, and we do not think that we are 
amiss in suggesting to you gentlemen that 
great care should be exercised in:the se- 
lection of goods which you purchase for 
jobbing purposes, 


Urges Conservatism 


Now, as for the future, we can best sug- 
gest that you follow the same policy of 
conservatism that you have been using 
for some time past, and in line with the 
Suggestion we made last year, we again 
urge a careful analysis of the market 
conditions on such goods as you buy in 


quantity lots. Readjustment will prob- 
ably progress somewhat more speedily 
from now on, and in the last few days 


we have seen indications of more activity 
on the part of the authorities at Wash- 
ington towards getting the tax problems 
straightened out, and when this is ac- 
complished the chances are that the tariff 
will be taken up and we hope speedily 
disposed of. We are confident that in the 
adoption of the new tariff full considera- 
tion will be given to the needs of our do- 
mestic manufacturers, and are hopeful 
that this protection will be extended only 
to the actual needs of such manufactur- 
ers, because to build a high tariff wall 
around the United States today would in 
our opinion be a serious mistake, and 
would sound the death knell of our export 
business. 

We hardly think it necessary to separate 
the various groups that comprise our 
lines, and to dwell separately on them. 
The conditions existing today apply more 
or less throughout the whole line, and 
while chemicals perhaps have been more 
seriously affected than any other branch 
of our trade, crude drugs and essential 
oils, too, have kept pace with the down- 
ward revision, and while we feel sure that 
with the return of more prosperous times 
prices in many instances will react and 
go up, we are sure that when such time 
comes, markets generally will be on a 
more stable basis and we are not likely 
to see the violent fluctuations that have 
been the rule in recent times. 


The President:—Mr. Huisking always 
presents us with a good report, and this 
is no exception. Is there any discussion 
on the report? Has Mr. Hover anything 
to say? 

W. A. Hover:—We always listen with 
a great deal of interest to Mr. Huisking’s 
reports. I know of no one connected with 
the trade who is better able to present 
a report on this question than Mr. Huis- 
king. The subject matter of his report, 
however, is one I have not given any 
considerable attention to during the past 
year, but, as I say, we look for Mr. huis- 
king’s annual reports in connection with 
the drug trade market as being con- 
clusive so far as the wholesale druggist 
is concerned. I regret that I cannot dis- 
cuss the report at greater length. 


Dr. Schieffelin Declares Embargo 


Necessary 


Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I wish to say 
one word on the subject of the embargo 
on synthetic dyes and chemicals. I am 
very glad that the report is in favor of 
maintaining the embargo, not only on ac- 
count of the exchange, but on account of 
the pre-war policy and the present policy 
of the German color manufacturers, the 
policy of rule or ruin. If the exchange 
was twice as much against Germany and 
the embargo was not in existence, they 
would dump their goods here in order to 
put our manufacturers out of pusiness. 
They did it at a loss month after month 
and year after year before the war, with 
the deliberate intention of preventing our 
having a chemical industry here, and the 
war has shown that it is vital to the 
safety of the nation, on account of the 
explosives and gases, that we should have 
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always well developed chemical industries, 
and that is the reason why, in these par- 
ticular things, the embargo should be 
maintained. 

In talking to various men about the 
matter I find they say:—‘‘If we cannot get 
the thing here, why should we not im- 


The President:—Is there any further 
That completes the program for today, and the meeting will now 


the usual course. 
stand adjourned, 
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port it?’ As I understand it, the embargo 
applies only to goods produced in this 
country, the goods not made here can 


be brought over by thousands of dollars 
in value, and it is important that all of 
us should back up that policy, and I am 
delighted that the report is in favor of it. 
the report will take 


discussion? If not, 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday 


President Sale called the meeting to 


Forenoon 
order at 10.00 o’clock. 


The President :—tThe first business will be the reading of the minutes of the 


second session. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the minutes, which, on motion, were, duly 


approved. 


The assistant secretary then read the following telegrams :— 


Telegram from President Blair of 


Proprietary Association 

CHICAGO, IIl., Sept. 26, 1921. 
Pressure of business makes it impos- 
sible for me to attend your convention. 
I wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your organization in opposing 
antagonistic legislation during the past 
year. I know you will have a most suc- 
cessful meeting, and greatly regret my 
inability to be present. 

. FRANK A. BLAIR, 
President Proprietary Asseciation. 


Telegram from American Fair Trade 


League 
NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1921. 
The American Fair Trade League sends 
cordial greetings and warmly appreciates 


. 4; Lhe President :—What action will you take on these communications? 
action is required with reference to some of them, 


will be referred to the Board of Control. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—The 
to you these amendments to the Constituti 


our Constitution. 


acted upon. They are as follows:—~ 


Amendments to Constitution 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Article XIV. of the Constitution, we sub- 
mit the following amendments to the Con- 
stitution :— 

_ To change the first paragraph of Article 
XI. so that_it shall read :— 

Article XI. Any person, firm or cor- 
poration engaged in the wholesale drug 
business may, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Membership and election 
by the association, become an active 
member of the association upon subscrib- 
ing to the Constitution and By-laws and 
payment of ten dollars entrance fee and 
annual dues of seventy-five dollars, pro- 
vided that wholesale druggists operating 


The President :—I will entertain a 
ments for posting. 

Charles Gibson :—I make such a moti 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury then presented the following 


These must be posted for twenty-fou 


co-operation of National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association in case of honest mer- 


chandising as embodied in Stephens- 
Kelly Standard Price bill. We are gain- 
ing steadily by public education, but 


victory can only be won by continuance 
of earnest individual work. 
EDMUND A. WHITTIER, 
Secretary-Treasurer American Fair Trade 
League. 


Telegram from Fred L. Carter 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., Sept. 26, 1921. 
Am with you in spirit. Best wishes 


for pleasant and successful meeting. 
FRED L. CARTER, 


Telegram from Hugo V. Eichold 
MOBILE, Ala., Sept. 27, 1921. 


Sorry cannot be with you. Best 
wishes for successful convention. 
HUGO V. EICHOLD. 


Some 
and if there is no objection, they 
It is so ordered, 

Board of Control asked me to present 
on in accordance with the provisions of 
r hours before they can be 


branch houses shall pay dues for each 
branch house, each of such branches 
being entitled to all the privileges of 
membership, and further provided that 
no house shall be elected to membership 
without first having been actually en- 
gaged in the wholesale drug business for 
at least one year prior to the date of 


election. 
To amend Article XV. by striking 
therefrom in the list of standing com- 


mittees the words “Prevention of Adul- 
teration” and_ substituting the words 
“Quality of Medicinal Products’; by 
striking therefrom in the list of com- 
mittees the words ‘‘Commercial Travelers 
and Selling Methods” and _ substituting 
“Salesmen and Selling Methods.” 


motion to approve these proposed amend- 


on, 


report of the Drug 


Trade Board of Public Information to the Convention of Its Constituent Members 
over the signatures of R. P. Fischelis, chairman and director of news service, and 


C. H. Waterbury, secretary :— 


REPORT OF DRUG TRADE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: 


The Drug Trade Board of Public In- 
formation, organized June 30, 1920, to 
disseminate information of a_ scientific, 
educational and commercial character to 
newspapers and magazines, has entered 
upon the second year of its existence. 

A large part of the first year was 
spent in collecting necessary funds from 
the various member associations, and the 
board now has a little over one thousand 
dollars on which to work. 


The second annual meeting was held 
July 22 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
and the following officers were elected :— 

_Chairman and director of the New Ser- 
vice, Dr. R. P. Fischelis; secretary, C. H. 
Waterbury. 

The director of the News Service was 
empowered to issue bulletins from time 
to time on pharmaceutical matters which 
would be of interest to the public. 


The first of these bulletins was _ re- 
leased to the press on August 25, 1921, 


and called attention to the conventions 
and activities of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists. the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have heard the report. 


American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties and the National Associtaion of 
Boards of Prarmacy. 

By a _ special arrangement with the 
Jason News Feature Service of New 
York, this bulletin was circulated to 1,300 
daily newspapers and 4,000 weekly papers 
in the United States. 

Bulletin No. 2, which 
tional bulletin on the use of alcohol in 
the preparation of medicines, was re- 
leased for publication September 19. 
Copies of both these buletins are attached 
to this report. 

We have engaged several clipping ser- 
vices to supply us with newspaper clip- 
Pings which will indicate the extent to 
which the bulletins have been published 
by the newspapers. 

It is hoped that our attempt at pro- 
viding proper publicity for pharmacy on 
a co-operative basis will be successful and 
further reports will be made to your as- 
sociation from time to time. 


was an educa- 


The board is particularly indebted to 
Mr. Waterbury, who represents your as- 
sociation in its personnel, and your con- 


tinued co-operation is earnestly solicited. 


What is your pleasure? 


Charles Gibson :—I move that it be accepted, with thanks, and that it be referred 


to the Board of Control. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
The President :—We will now take up 


the report of the National Councillor to 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., which will be submitted by Edgar D. Taylor, of 


Richmond, Va., National Councillor. 
assistant secretary. 
The report follows :— 


REPORT OF NATIONAL 
BER OF COMM 


I have the pleasure of submitting my 
report as National Councillor represent- 
ing our association at the meeting of the 
National Councillors at Washington, D. 
C., January 27 and 28, 1921, and at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., April 26 to 29, 
1921. 

The meeting of the National Council- 
lors in Washington, January 27 and 28, 
was largely attended, about 400 being 
present from every section of the coun- 
try. This meeting was called by_ the 
chamber to take up the ‘‘Housing Prob- 
lem.” On the 27th a general meeting of 
all the National Councillors was held and 
the “Housing Problem’ was discussed 


by several able and well informed speak- 


In his absence, the report will be read by the 


COUNCILLOR IN CHAM- 
ERCE, U. S. A. 

ers, and many recommendations were 
made, which were taken up on the 28th 


in several interesting group meetings, and 
I am sure much good resulted from. these 
group meetings to solve this problem. 
Committees were appointed to nominate 
directors to be elected at the meeting to 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., April 26 
to 29, 1921. The information gained from 
these group meetings was very valuable; 
therefore, as part of my report, [I am 
enclosing a copy of the address delivered 
by Hon. Wm. M. Calder, chairman, United 
States Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production, on ‘‘Legislation That 
Will Divert Capital to House Building,” 
and copy of address by Ernest T. Trigg, 
president of National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
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both addresses are well worth reading— 
also copy of report of the Committee on 
Resolutions to the National Council at its 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 27 and 28, 1921. 


Ninth Annual Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting was held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 26 to 29, 1921. 
I had the pleasure of having H. H. Robin- 
son and Walter V. Smith with me at 
several of the meetings. Owing to the 
jobbers’ meeting at St. Louis they could 
not remain through the entire session. 
They may have something to say in re- 
gard to this meeting. We had over 3,000 
present from all over the United States. 
You cannot attend the meetings of the 
chamber without becoming thoroughly in- 
terested in the great good that is being 
accomplished by the work that is being 
done by this large and intelligent set of 
business men. I am also enclosing with 
my report summary of the activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States from July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, 
and I would like to see this published in 
our proceedings, if possible [see below]. 
Also enclosing a letter addressed to mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America by its secre- 
tary, January 14, 1921, and would be glad 
to have this read with my report [see 
below]. 

The members of our association are so 
well informed of the work of the cham- 
ber that there is no use in submitting a 
long report. One who has attended the 
meetings, as your National Councillor has 
for the past eight years, becomes more 
and more impressed with the value of the 
chamber to every line of business and to 
every business man. 

I hope in the near future the chamber 
will have a home of its own in the city of 
Washington, with an auditorium that will 
seat the large number that attends its 
annual meeting. 

I wish to thank President Sale for hon- 
oring me with reappointment as National 
Councillor to represent our association. 


Secretary's Letter to Chamber Mem- 


bers 


Business men are fairly hit in the face by 
the necessity for closest co-operation. 

Your own individual problems are 60 related 
to national economic questions that the na- 
tional problems are your individual concern. 

Taxes have been an irritation, Today they 
are a burden. Their equitable adjustment; the 
right relationship between capital and_ labor; 
the question of prices, wages and credits are 
all vital to your welfare. You can’t get away 
from them. Yet you, individually, can’t solve 
them. 

In the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States the business men of America have 
linked themselves together into a nation-wide 
organization which is now tackling these prob- 
lems with undoubted vigor. 

One task of the National Chamber is to pre- 
sent to Congress, the President and the public 
the business sentiment of the entire country 
on the vital business questions of the hour. 

In the belief that you will be interested in 
“The Judgment of Men Who Know” regard- 
ing your organization, we are sending you the 
inclosed booklet. 

We hope the reading of this pamphlet will 
add to your conviction that in the National 
Chamber American business men have a me- 
dium through which business can be efficiently 
represented and effectively heard. 


Summary of Activities of Chamber 


The year has been one of exceptional activ- 
ity on the part of the National Chamber, both 
in domestic and international commercial af- 
fairs. 


Transportation 


In the problem of transportation and its 
relation to public development, the Chamber, 
among other things, was instrumental in se- 
curing an amendment to the transportation 
act of 1920 which made it possible for the 
railroads to obtain partial payments due them 
in advance under the guaranty provisions of 
the original act. Its Committee on Railroads 
prepared a report making numerous recom- 
mendations to relieve the freight car shortage 
in the summer of 1920. With regard to local 
transportation through a_ referendum which 
closed January 5, 1921, the Chamber became 
committed to a broad policy of conservation 
of existing traction facilities and regulation 
which will promptly follow changes under 
which traction companies serve the public, 
and which provision by the companies for 
publicity as to results of operation and for 
responsible resident management, 


Labor Questions 


The Chamber has closely followed develop- 
ments relating to railway labor and placed 
before the Railroad Labor Board its opposition 
to proposals of organized railroad labor in 
favor of establishment of national boards of 
adjustment. In July, 1920, through referen- 
dum vote, it became committed to a program 
of regulation for the relations between public 
service corporations and their employes em- 
bodying among other things, objections to 
strikes by employes of public service corpora- 
tions and support of a tribunal to adjust dif- 
ferences between public service corporations 
and their employes. In addition, in June, 1920, 
a referendum was taken on a statement of 
principles for employment relations, which 
resulted in a broad program, including the 
right of open shop operation, legal responsi- 
bility of associations or combinations of em- 
ployes or employers for the conduct of them- 
selves and their agents, and condemnation of 
strikes on the part of government employes. 


Government Control of Industry 


The Chamber successfully opposed proposals 
made in the last Congress under the guise of 
the regulation of the livestock and coal indus- 
tries. Both of these measures went far beyond 
government regulation, and involved actual 
government operation of these great industries 
under certain conditions. Neither bill passed 


Congress. 
The International Chamber of Com- 


merce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been conspicuously active in the 
organization of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. The organization has been com- 
pleted with headquarters in Paris, an admin- 
istrative commissioner of the United States 
resident in Paris, has been appointed and on 
duty there since December, and the American 
Section of the International Chamber has been 
organized with headquarters in the office of 
the United States Chamber. Several .meetings 
of the Board of Directors of the International 
Chamber have been held in Paris and the first 
annual meeting of the Chamber held in London 
in the last week of June was devoted to the 
theme of ‘‘The Restoration of World Com- 
merce."’ 

As another indication of the importance of 
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There’s a Copy of This 
Book for Everybody Who 
Attended the Convention 


Every drug man— wholesale, 
Get Your Copy. manufacturer, or retailer, 
should have this little book. It explains the importance of 
Williams Kork- N- Seal to everybody making, selling or us- 
ing a bottled product. 


If you haven’t received your copy of the Williams 
Kork-N-Seal story, is a Bae ot down a request on your 
letterhead an wth ugh Ae nd this interesting brochure 
by the next mai il. Find c¢ ut what “the bottle-cap with 
the little lever’ can mean in faster distribution of 
b aa - — oad You will be placed under no obli- 

P iddre ss your request— 


The WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 


Department D DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Work 


ST. LOUIS—MONTREAL— PHILADELPHIA— NEW YORK 


Inquiries solicited from users of the following items 


Acid Phosphoric Alkaloids 
Acid Tannic Ether 
Acid Gallic [odides 
Acid Pyrogallic Bromides 
Acid Carbolic Bismuth Salts 
Acid Lactic Mercurials 
Acid Citric Creosote Carbonate 
Hypophosphites Creosote U.S. P. 


Complete List on application 





international affairs, a fruitful conference was 
held in Washington in October, 1920, with a 
delegation of representatives of associations of 
British Chambers of Commerce. At the ninth 
annual meeting a declaration was adopted urg- 
ing prompt restoration of world peace, 


Taxation 


Regarding the policy the Federal Government 
should follow in taxation, the referendum of 
the Chamber which closed on January 31 com- 
mitted the Chamber to advocacy of a number 
of changes, including the repeal of excess profit 
tax, the levying of new excise taxes upon 
some articles of wide use but not of first 
necessity and decentralized administration of 
income taxation. Several proposals failed to 
obtain the support necessary for adoption in 
this referendum, including questions about the 
income tax for obtaining revenues needed after 
the repeal of excess profits tax, the use of 
sales tax for such a purpose, the levy of a 
tax upon the undistributed earnings of corpo- 
rations, and payment by each individual stock- 
holder in a corporation of his own normal tax 
The subject of taxation was 


upon dividends. 
given a conspicuous place in the ninth annual 
meeting, and as a result of the declarations 


adopted in that meeting a new referendum on 
forms of taxation supplementing the first refer- 
endum is now under way. Through this ref- 
erendum it is hoped that the Chamber’s pro- 
gram regarding new forms of taxation will be 
made complete. 


Government Operations 


Very largely through the work of the National 
Chamber ever since its organization in 1912, 
an act has finally become law establishing a 
budget system for the national government. 
Other questions relating to government opera- 
tions which have had the attention of the 
chamber are problems relating to government 
employes and reorganization of the machinery 
of the National Government. In the former 
the chamber has become committed to advo- 
cacy of several principles intended to reform 
the government personnel policy. Questions 
relating to government reorganization are now 
being studied by the Chamber's Civic Develop- 
ment Department and the Chamber’s Com- 
mittee on Budget and Efficiency. These ques- 
tions are almost sure to be acted upon through 
legislation as the result of the organization 
of a Congressional joint commission or reorgan- 
ization. At the request of the Secretary of 
Commerce the Board of Directors in March 
authorized the appointment of committees to 
work with the department and thus establish 
closer contact between the department and 
representative business organizations. ‘The re- 
sults already obtained promise decided benefits 
and the growth of the department along the 
lines for which it was originally cast, 

The critical housing situation was made the 
theme for a conference held in connection with 
a meeting of the National Councillors of the 
Chamber in January, 1921. At this conference 
the subject was discussed from every angle 
and a number of important resolutions were 
adopted which are now having the attention of 
the Chamber’s Civic Development Department. 


New Departments 


The reorganization of the Chamber has been 
completed on a departmental basis. The great 
cross sections of American business are now 
represented in the following departments:— 
Insurance, foreign commerce, fabricated pro- 
duction, domestic distribution, finance, natural 
resources, production, transportation and com- 
munication, civic development. The activities 
of the departments have steadily grown in 
scope and value. The departments are manned 
with specialists and equipped with adequate 
facilities to furnish, as they have already in 
many instances furnished, individual business 
men or firms expert assistance and informa- 
tion bearing on their peculiar problems. 

In addition to the operations of the various 
departments of the Chamber, the Chamber has 
had the benefit of the services of numerous 
committees, including the Committees on 
Ocean Transportation, Postal Facilities, Amer- 
ican Ideals, Fire Waste and Insurance, Par 
Collection of Checks and Forestry Policy. The 
activities of these committees have consisted 


in studies of problems in their particular 
fields, co-operation with government agents, 
and information service to the Chamber's 
vaembers. 


Ninth Annual Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting of the Chamber 
in Atlantic City, April 26 to 29, was devoted 
to the theme “In the Public Interest—More 
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Business Methods in Government, Less Gov- 
ernment Management of Business.’’ A de- 
parture was made from the plans of previous 
meetings in that although a number of group 
meetings held, at which subjects of special 
interest to each group discussed, one of the 
two sessions of each group was devoted to 
discussion of the same subjects, namely, Tax- 
ation and Tariff Policy. The other group ses- 
sions were organized around the departments 
of the Chamber. At the final session a num- 
ber of declarations were adopted covering such 
subjects as International Debts, Railroad 
Transportation, Waterways, Highways, Com- 
mercial Arbitration, Communications Abroad, 
Disabled Veterans, ‘Treatment of Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines. 


National Obligation to Veterans 


As the result of declarations adopted at the 
eighth and ninth annual meetings, the Chamber 










Gen. Edgar D. Taylor 


ig committed to the support of generous treat- 


ment of veterans of the world war, but in 
opposition to a cash bonus. The Chamber is 
now engaged in an active campaign in favor 
of proper measures for the treatment of dis- 
abled veterans of the war and for economic 
aid to veterans such as home building and 


farming, but in strong opposition to cash 
bonus. 
National School for Commercial Secre- 


taries 


A national school for commercial secretaries 
has been established under the joint auspices 
of the National Chamber, the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Secreta- 
ries, and the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce. The first session will be held 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
July 17 to July 81, 1921. Instructions will 
be given by regular members of university 
faculties and by leading commercial organi- 
zation secretaries, 


Membership 


The voting membership of the Chamber made 
up of commercial organizations numbered 1,429 
on June 30, 1921, representing an underlying 
membership of 794,709 corporations, firms and 
individuals belonging to member organizations, 
with seven resignations pending. This should 
be compared wth the organization member- 
ship on June 30, 1920, numbering 1,379, with 
eight resignations pending. 

The individual membership has been in- 
creased from 7,074 on June 30, 1920, meeting 
to 7,161 on the last day of June of this year. 
The associate membership has been increased 
from 6,425% to 7,340% during the same period. 


The President :—What action will you take on the report? 
H. D. Faxon :—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President :—The next business will be the report of the Committee on Local 


Associations, H. D. Faxon, of Kansas City, 


Mo., chairman. 


Mr. Faxon submitted the following report :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


The Committe on Local Associations 
has repeatedly called attention of mem- 
bers of the desirability of taking active 


part in small group organizations for 
treir own benefit. In nearly every sec- 
tion of the country, now, there is some 


organization, to which jobbers in_ that 
particular territory may turn for discus- 
sion of problems of immediate and vital 
interest. 


We recommend the continuance of 


membership in these associations and the 
formation of others in territories not now 
organized, believing that the best results 
to all will follow from closer contact with 
each other on the part of jobbers operat- 
ing in common fields. a 

We urge that local associations meet 
frequently and that they enlarge their 
activities by the formation of depart- 
mental groups representing the major 
branches of our several houses, such as 
sundries, traffic, etc. 


At the conclusion of the report Mr. Faxon said:—I desire to call attention to 
the meeting tonight, which is really a meeting of the various local sections, which 


will be held at 7.30 in this room, 


It will be one of the most important meetings of 


the week, and we hope you will all be present. 
The President:—Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of the report of the 


Committee on Local Associations. 
Board of Control. It is so ordered. 


If there is no objection it will be referred to the 


I want to supplement Mr. Faxon’s remarks regarding the meeting of the local 


associations tonight. 


It is a very important meeting and I hope each one will take 


it on himself to attend the meeting and to tell his neighbor it is important to attend 


the meeting. 


and I will be present at the meeting tonight. 


tance if I did not attend that meeting. 


I have traveled three or four thousand miles to attend these meetings, 


I could not afford to travel that dis- 


The next business will be the report of the Committee on Proprietary Goods, F. E. 


Bogart, of Detroit, chairman. 


Mr. Bogart, before presenting the report, said:—yYou will all understand, I am 
sure, as a preliminary to my report, that the past year ,from the standpoint of the 
distribution of proprietary medicines has been more or less a year of negation, that 
is to say, early in the year the committee was aware of the fact that a condition of 
unrest had started to develop, and that the part of wisdom seemed to be we would 


not push along the lines we had been pushing for some time, seeking a little better 
earnings on our business, but let the business run as it was, at least for the present. 
I am saying this because the report you will hear this morning is scarcely a report 


of activities performed, but 
today. 
The report follows :— 


rather a discussion of some conditions as they appear 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROPRIETARY 
GOODS 


The past year in proprietaries has been 
accompanied by so many issues of a 
highly complex character that we are 
somewhat at a loss to know where to 
begin. We shall submit a few random 


thoughts which upon thorough discussion 
may lead to a course of action by the 
members of the association whereby your 
committee may be guided in future. 


Proprietaries a Large Part of Drug 


Business 


Constituting as they do a large share 
of the total volume of the wholesale drug 
business, proprietaries of necessity re- 
quire much of our attention. A majority 
of regular orders are made up of 50 per 
cent. so-called patent or proprietary medi- 
cines, and in most cases they are ordered 
in fractions of dozens, running down fre- 
quently as low as one package only. 
Former committees and other special 
committees have repeatedly analyzed this 
feature of our business, therefore it need 
not be dwelt on here, It is referred to now 
because we believe there is a growing 
tendency today on the part of the retailer 
to restrict purchases of proprietaries to 
small quantities for two reasons :— 

(1) The increasing number of pro- 
prietaries necessitates wider . selection 
and reduced quantities; (2) Slackened 
demand generally, by which we mean 
fewer customers actually entering the 
retail store, places upon the retailer a 
responsibility to reduce his stock to the 
lowest possible level consistent with 
safety so as to maintain a rapid turn- 
over. 


Excessive Cost of Small Lot Business 


Only for re-emphasis do we now submit 
that the cost of handling this enormous 
small lot business is greater than the 
margin of profit allowed by manufac- 
turers for performing this service, so 
that on a large part of the proprietary 
business there is not only no net return, 
but an actual loss. To be sure a large 
number of manufacturers have recognized 
this fact and have increased their dis- 
counts to wholesalers to partially cover 
this additional cost of distribution; un- 
fortunately, however, the same discounts 
have been allowed to short line or lim- 
ited service wholesalers whose service is 
not so extensive and whose overhead 
therefore is not so large as that of the 
full service jobber who maintains a sell- 
ing force, extends credit, breaks pack- 
ages, assists the retailer in merchandis- 
ing methods, lends his aid and support 
to the manufacturer in combatting legis- 
lation inimical to the interests of the 
manufacturer, pays his employes salaries 
and wages of sufficient proportion to en- 
able them to live respectably, and in 
many other ways serves both the re- 
tailer and manufacturer. 


Logical Outcome of Surplus Whole- 


sale Distribution 


The result of this action by the manu- 
facturer has been the creation of a mar- 
keting condition wherein the service 
wholesale druggist has been compelled to 
Sacrifice his meagre profit on that por- 
tion of his proprietary business which has 
heretofore made up the loss on the broken 
lot business, in order to meet the quota- 
tions of short line jobbers, traders, co- 
operative buying clubs, etc., whose ex- 
pense account is necessarily lower be- 
cause of the limited amount of service 
they render the retailer and manu- 
facturer. 

The result of the policy of manufac- 
turers to compensate limited service on 
exactly the same basis and in the same 
amount as they do full service has, of 
course, had quite the effects that might 
have been expected. The retailer being 
able to replenish his daily needs in small 
lots at substantial concessions for cash 
is not disposed to anticipate his needs 
for the future by placing orders in spe- 
cial quantities with future datings, 
bonuses, discounts, etc. The limited line 
jobber with only those items of ready de- 
mand in stock cannot afford to break 
packages on any considerable scale with- 
out incurring an expense account far be- 
yond justification for the return he re- 
ceives, so that a larger and larger vol- 
ume of orders for proprietaries in retail- 
ers’ customary buying quantities are 
going to the regular service wholesale 
druggist. The insufficient profit in these 
orders has naturally lessened the interest 
of the wholesaler in these goods, so that 
the jobber can no longer afford to in- 
crease his expense by instructing sales- 
men in special deals, combating inimical 
legislation, etc., but must put his ener- 
gies behind those goods and wares which 
do pay a sufficient margin of profit to be 
of interest. 


Compensation Based on Services Per- 


formed 


What solution there is to the present 
demoralization in proprietaries we do not 
know, nor do we believe that any sugges- 
tions made now are capable of immediate 
application. There is one thought, how- 
ever, that has been presented by this 
committee before, and it is again pre- 
sented for your consideration. This is 
that the manufacturer should base com- 
pensation for distribution on the kind 
and amount of service performed by vari- 
ous distributors. The full line service 
wholesale druggist, maintaining a force 
of traveling salesmen, extending credit, 
carrying a complete stock of oils, drugs, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, proprietary 
medicines, druggists’ sundries, hospital 
supplies, etc., and filling complete orders 
for all these articles, maintaining service 
and information departments for custom- 
ers, etc., is worth more to the proprietary 
manufacturer than the house which car- 
ries only a part of these articles, ex- 
tends no credit, employs no salesmen 
(selling only on price), offers no aid to 
retailers, lends no aid in legislative mat- 
ters. Limited service should be compen- 
sated in its limited way, full service 
should be fully compensated. 

The Proprietary Committee of a year 





ago submitted a plan for handling pro- 
prietaries which was referred back to 
this committee by the Board of Control. 
Briefly, this plan suggested that manu- 
facturers establish long lists allowing 
fixed margins therefrom for both the re- 
tailer and the wholesaler. Because of the 
schedule of discounts there proposed, it 
has been called the “30-20 plan.” 

Restating it, the plan provides for a 
discount of 30 per cent, off the long list 
for the retailer, and 20 per cent. plus a 
cash discount of 1 or 2 per cent. for the 
wholesaler. In shelf packages the re- 
tailer was to be allowed by the wholesaler 
a discount of 5 per cent. out of the whole- 
salers’ 20 per cent. discount, and in 
warehouse packages or manufacturers’ 
original shipping cases, a discount of 10 
per cent. was to be allowed the retailer 
by the wholesaler. 

The thought that prompted this sug- 
gestion was that a _ sufficient margin 
would be obtained ,.by the wholesaler on 
small broken lot orders which cost ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. to handle, and 
the savings effected by handling larger 
units, viz.:—Shelf and warehouse pack- 
ages would be passed on to the retailer 
if he cared to buy in those units and him- 
self pay the cost of unpacking, storing, 
insuring, etc. 

Several criticisms of this plan have 
been advanced :—(1) The margin of 30 
per cent. for the small quantity buyer is 
not sufficient to give the retailer a living 
profit; (2) the average retailer’s buying 
power is not sufficient to warrant pur- 
chases in warehouse packages, but rather 
than forego the additional discount re- 
tailers would be inclined to pool orders 
and thus create new wholesale distrib- 
utors; (3) the varying quantities in shelf 
and warehouse packages without respect 
to dollar value complicates the plan ma- 
terially. For example, an order may call 
for one dozen of an article small size— 
original package—$2 less 10 per cent.— 
% dozen of the same article large size 
packed % dgzen to the case at $8, or, ex- 
tended, equals $2 with no discount; (4) 
the shelf package so varies in size and 
quantity as virtually to effect no eco- 
nomy in handling over the cost of han- 
dling single units; (5) the small buyers 
are charged a price much higher than 
the larger purchaser, but the economy 
effected by the larger purchase is not 
sufficient to offset the discrimination. 

Without recommendation your commit- 
tee again submits the warehouse package 
plan for consideration with the amend- 
ment that the retailer’s margin be in- 
creased to % or 33% per cent., off the 
long list and 10 per cent. for original 
packages of articles retailing for 25 cents 
and upward. The actual line cost of 
handling articles of lesser retail value 
hardly warrants the giving of any dis- 
count in any kind of package of smaller 
list value than $2. 


Discounts for Service 


A number of manufacturers have in- 
creased their discounts during the past 
year in recognition of the increased cost 
of securing adequate wholesale distribu- 
tion. To these manufacturers we are 
grateful and each member should recog- 
nize these additional discounts by extend- 
ing his co-operation and service. It ap- 
pears that the average discount now is 
in the neighborhood of 15 per cent., as 
against about 14 per cent. five years ago. 

As most new goods coming into the 
market tend to displace other established 
articles of steady demand, thereby in- 
creasing the number of small lot orders, 
it is obvious that wholesale druggists can- 
not afford to stock these goods on the 
same basis as old and well-established ar- . 
ticles. Because of the uncertainty as to 
the ultimate success or permanence of 
new articles members should secure suit- 
able guarantees from manufacturers as to 
sale or insist upon consignments. It is 
interesting to record that so far as we 
know practically no new goods have been 
marketed through the wholesale drug 
trade at a discount less than 16% per cent. 
and 2 per cent. for cash, delivered, dur- 
ing the past two years or more. Upon 
analysis of average overhead costs these 
discounts appear to be the minimum at 
which new goods should be stocked. 


New Pseudo-Wholesale Drug Houses 


The predictions made by this committee 
a year ago to the effect that many new 
so-called ‘“‘wholesale drug houses” would 
be established mainly for the purpose of 
acquiring a small stock of drugs and pro- 
prietaries with which to cover more or 
less doubtful transactions in intoxicating 
beverages has come true. Nearly every 
large city has seen the growth of a con- 
siderable number of these houses, and it 
is indeed almost shocking to realize the 
apparent ease with which these houses 
have obtained opening stocks, indicating 
a lack of thorough investigation on the 
part of some manufacturers as to the 
antecedents and character of the indi- 
viduals connected with these new con- 
cerns. Unless all manufacturers exercise 
the utmost care in this direction these 
houses are likely to cause no inconsider- 
able demoralization and their activities 
ultimately react as a boomerang to the 
manufacturer. It is pleasing to note that 
a few of these houses have already been 
exposed by the vigilance of the federal 
authorities and their operations checked 
to some extent. 


Freight Prepayment 


There has been a growing tendency 
among manufacturers to ship goods 
“freight allowed,” causing wholesale 
druggists no end of expense and trouble 
in charging back the freight to the ship- 
per, not to mention the loss of use of 
large amounts of capital tied up in freight 
payments. This is a matter which has 
grown to such an extent as to constitute 
an abuse, the correction of which should 
be undertaken by all wholesale druggists 
2 the interest of economy and stabiliza- 
ion, 


Breakage 
Some improvement is noted in the 
amount of loss from breakage, largely 


due, no doubt, to the continuous efforts 
of wholesale druggists to insist upon pro- 
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Prices Which May Interest You 


WE OFFER FOR 


OIL OF CINNAMON CEYLON (ur Distillation) 
CLOVES No stems used in our factory) 
GINGER ESSENTIAL and OLEO RESIN (aur own) 
SANTAL WOOD. (ur own) 
OIL of BIRCH and WINTERGREEN GAULTHERIA 


Inspected and guaranteed pure and genuine 


CREAM de LUXE and CAPRICE OLIVE OIL 


These Olive Oils are of highest selection. We never have complaints. 
Our oils keep fresh for years. Quality and orders repeated is our aim, not the price. 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


427 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK 
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Ammonium Borate Borax Glass Borate of Manganese 


2() Mule Team Brand, Refined and U. S. P. 
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Impalpable Impalpable 
Calcined Anhydrous 


SOMETHING NEW A PROBLEM SOLVED 


21) Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, U. S, P. 


Is a new form of Boric Acid which will dissolve more readily than any form hitherto introduced. The 
granules being porous they dissolve almost instantly, making a solution in the shortest time possible. 


SAMPLES GRATIS 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


CHICAGO 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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tection against loss from this source be- 
cause of faulty and careless packing by 
manufacturers of proprietaries in glass 
containers shipped in fibre and other un- 
suitable shipping cases. 


Price Declines 

Inasmuch as practically all proprietary 
articles and specialties are sold at a list 
price named by the manufacturer, less a 
discount, it is important that wholesale 
druggists secure guarantees against de- 
clines in prices when buying this class of 
goods. Manufacturers first know the 
chances of decline, being closer to primary 
markets, and therefore can more readily 
control the list price, a matter entirely 
out of the control of the distributor who 
for the most part does not even know 
what raw materials are used in making 
up the preparations. Rebates for stocks 
on hand at the time of price declines in 
list price goods are fair, reasonable and 
economically sound, and should be in- 
sisted upon by individual houses. 


Free Deals, Bonuses, Etc. 


During the past few years manufac- 
turers have carried on aggressive cam- 
paigns among retailers for quantity deals 
allowing free goods or sub-quantity dis- 
counts if taken advantage of by the re- 
tailer. In view of the present tendency 
toward curtailed buying on the part of the 
public we feel that these deals are con- 
trary to the retailers’ interest and lead to 
substantial overstocks in retailers’ hands 
with subsequent demoralization in those 
goods, both by severe, retail price cutting, 
too liberal returns to wholesalers for 
credit, and trading among retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers to the detri- 
ment of all and with profit to none. These 
deals should be offered with great care or 
entirely discontinued at the present time. 

A report on the subject of free deals 
was prepared by D. R. Whitcomb for the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
in which a number of elements are so 
clearly presented showing the fallacy of 
these deals that extracts from it are in- 
corporated in this report as a matter of 
record :— 

This is a trade practice that many wholesale 
grocers have not considered seriously, other- 
wise greater objections would have been made. 
The ‘‘free deal’’ works a hardship on the small 
retailer with limited capital, who feels that he 
should buy in free deal shipments in order to 
be able to meet the price offered by his larger 
competitor, who buys free deals. This eventu- 
ally works a hardship on the jobber, who has 
to carry the past-due account of the retailer 
that has loaded up on free deal shipments. He 
has a larger floor stock but no cash. 

Some manufacturers refuse to give the whole- 
saler benefit of the free deals for stocks, but 
when a free deal is sold from stock they ar2 
at liberty to charge the free goods to the man- 


ufacturer, causing additional work and ex- 
pense. 
Some manufacutrers guarantee floor stock 


against their own decline for a limited perio? 
in order to get you to load up. Then they 
decide to decline their price before the expira- 


tion of the guarantee, but in order to keep 
from rebating the jobbers on their floor stock 
they offer the decline in a form of free deal, 


offering 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. free goods 
with a shipment. This is nothing more nor 
less than a decline in disguise to keep from 
refunding the jobber. 

Ix it advisable to load the retailer with free 
deals? We claim it is not advisab’e, and offer 
figures in support of our claim. As an illus- 
tration we will use a soap deal that we have 
in mind: 

Ten cases laundry soap (100 cakes) at $4.85, 
$48.50; two cases laundry soap (100 cakes) free; 
1,200 cakes soap when sold at 5 cents each, 


$60. Gross profit on the transaction, $11.50. 
Please bear in mind that it will take the 
average smal! retailer four months in which 


to dispese of these 12 cases. 
Now, then, for this same $48.50 you can sell 


the retailer the following items:—One_ case 
tomatoes, one case milk, one case snuff, one 
case crackers, one case washing powder, one 


sack rice, one case candy, one case pepper, 100 
pounds coffee, one case soap, one case salt, 45 
pounds lard, one case starch and one case corn. 

These items when sold at regular retail prices 
bring the retailer $68.50, or a profit of $20. 
Most any retailer will turn most of these items 


over in less than 30 days; but for argument 
purposes we will figure on 30 days or one 
month. 


The retailer’s profit on $48.50 invested in the 
14 various items listed is $20 in one month. 
In four months it would be four times $20, or 
$80. His $48.50 invested in 12 cases of soap 
which require four months in which to make 
sale brings a profit of $11.50. The advantage 
in not buying free deals, therefore, is $68.50. 


The President :—Is there any further 
action will you take regarding it? 
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One of the weak parts about human nature 
is ‘‘to get something for nothing.’’ Notice that 
the list price on this soap is practically 5 cents 
per cake, but the average retailer overlooks 
this, his whole attention being on the two 
free cases. 

If you will make close comparison of the 
above figures you will see that there is con- 
siderably more profit by investing the $48.50 
in the 14 items with a turnover of four times 
in four months than investing the same amount 
in one free deal shipment that has. but one 
turnover in four months. 


New Proprietaries 


New proprietaries offered largely as 
Substitutes for intoxicating liquors have 
been practically eliminated by rigid super- 
vision on the part of the government and 
by the prompt action of wholesale drug- 
gists in declining to handle merchandise 
of this character under any circumstances. 
Members should continue to exercise great 
care in this connection, as this class of 
proprietaries is still a menace and every- 


thing must be done that is possible to- 
ward the elimination of this class of 
goods, 


Price-Maintenance 


There is little to report at this time on 
the subject of price-maintenance further 
than that the United States Supreme 
Court, on a technical point, reversed the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the case of Frey vs. Cudahy Packing 
Co. The Colgate decision, however, still 
prevails, and we are glad to note that in- 
dividual manufacturers are more and 
more availing themselves of their right to 
sell only to those distributors who show 
sufficient interest in the products of the 
several manufacturers to secure a profit 
on the sale thereof. This is encouraging, 
but it has not met in full the problem of 
the smaller manufacturer who apparently 
will require the protection of appropriate 
legislation to give them the legal right to 
enter into contracts providing for the 
maintenance of resale prices. Such legis- 
lation is now pending in Congress, and is 
known as the Stephens-Kelly bill. It pro- 
vides that resale price-maintenance con- 
tracts shall be led with the Federal 
Trade Commission which is given power 
to order the discontinuance of such con- 
tracts if found, upon complaint, to result 
in a condition contrary to public interest. 


The President :—Gentlemen, I am sure 
you all recognize that this is a very able 
report on a very important subject, and I 
would ask Mr. Faxon if he will start the 
discussion on it. 


Mr. Faxon Urges Closer Co-operation 


H. D. Faxon:—The chairman of the 
committee starts out with the remark 
that it is scarcely a report, and goes on 
to stay he makes a few random references. 

I have read this report four times, and 
I think it is a very remarkable report in 
the things that it says and in the things 
that it does not say. I think tee chair- 


man of the committee has sensed, with a 
very delicate perception, the conditions 
that exist in the trade at the present 


time, has refrained from urging programs 
that might be impossible of execution, but 
has gone over the general situation as to 
fundamentals very clearly. He has called 
the attention of the manufacturers to 
their remissness in certain obligations. He 
has called attention to matters in which 
we have been slow to undertake action. 
He has discussed the compensation theory 
based on service, and has resubmitted the 
warehouse plan, a matter which is worthy 
of our serious consideration. 

I think that practically all the field 
has been covered, so far as the funda- 
mental thought is concerned, without ad- 


vocating special work at_ this time, 
which I believe discussion will prove is an 
impossibility. 


I will only add one thing to the report, 
and that is a matter which I should add 
to every report—would have done it in 
the case of my own report had I written 
it myself—and that is the thought that 
we must keep constantly in mind during 
this session, the absolute necessity of the 
seeking of common ground on which we 
can all operate, the necessity of going, 
perhaps a bit further than the old good- 
fellowship, brotherly feeling. which we 
engendered here, and aggressively work- 
ing together, and keeping together with 
a common purpose. I thank you. 





discussion on this report? If not, wat 


R. H. Bradley :—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—I think we might have a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Bogart 


for this able report. ; : 
any special information relating to it, 


(The members then stood in a r‘sing 
report.) 


To my notion, discussing it on the floor would not bring out 
and as Mr. Faxon said he had read it four 


times I hope you will all do the same thing. 


vote to express their appreciation of the 


The President :—The next business is the report of the Committee on Member- 


ship, of which committee W. G. Best. of Memphis, Tenn., is chairman. 


The report 


will be presented by the assistant secretary. 
The assistant secretary presented the report as follows :— 


REPORT .OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Your committee, after giving the most 
eareful consideration to all applications 
for membership before it, has decided to 
recummend for election at this meeting 
five active members, one nonorary mem- 
ber, and twelve associate members. 

The committee had before it the un- 
precedented number of thirty-three ap- 
plicants for active membership, and the 
committee gave most thorough delibera- 
tion to these. The decision was reached 
that the character of business done by 
twenty-eight of these applicants for ac- 
tive membership is such as to force us 
to conclude that they womld not be 
entitled to membership. ; 

Of seventeen applicants for associate 
membership your committee recommends 
the election of twelve. 

The applicants recommended for elec- 
tion are as follows:— 


Applications for Active Membership 


Recommended for Election 


McRoberts Drug Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Alexander Seidler Co., Newark, N. J. 
Donnel-Kenngott & Gray, Norfolk, Va. 


The President :—A motion will be in 
membership for twenty-four hours, which 
constitution. 


Bronx Drug Co.. New York, N. Y. 
TYorbert Drug Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Honorary Member 


James E. Davis, letroit, Mich. 
Associate Members Recommended for 
Election 


The Ironized Yeast Co., Atianta, Ga. 

Golden State Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

New York Industrial Alcohol Co., New 
Tork, N. %. 

A: Was 


Chase Medicine Co., Buffalo, 
The New ‘Martinsville Glass Manufac- 
turing Co., New Martinsville, W. Va. 
Rossville Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Wallace Brothers, Statesviile, N. c. 
New 


Norvell! Chemical Corporation, 
York, N. Y 


The Vita Zest Co., New York, N. Y. 
Charter Chocolate Co., Boston, Mass. 
Walter P. Miller Co., Inec., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. y r 
R Mansfeld & Son, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


order to post this list of applicants for 
I understand has to be done under the 
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Cc. W. Whittlesey :—I move that the list of applicants be posted for twenty-four 
hours, in accordance with the requirements of the constitution. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President :—The next business will be the report of the Special Comm ttee 


on Merchant Marine, I. 


A. Solomons, Savannah, Ga., chairman. 


In tue absence ol 


Mr. Solomons the report will be presented by the assistant secretary. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL 
CHANT 


In keeping with the civilization of the 
world, the earliest authentic records of 
water transportation come to us from the 
East. According to the best authorities 
the earliest representation yet discovere 
of Egyptian vessels carry us back to a 
period but little short of 3000 B. C. 
Early Biblical lore tells of the founding 
by the Phenicians of the maritime cities 
of Tyre and Sidon on the coast of Pales- 
tine, in the JEastern Mediterranean. 
Sturdy and fearless, the Phenicians 
steadily pushed their activities as marin- 
ers and merchants farther afield, estab- 
lishing trading stations at Utica and 
Carthage on the north coast of Africa, 
at Cadiz, in Spain; near the Straits of 
Gibraltar and even extended their ac- 
tivities as far England. The hulls of 
their ships were very much on the order 
of the wooden lighters of today, and, 
while carrying at least one wooden mast 
and using sails, the chief motive power 
was supplied by the regular oar stroke of 
galley slaves. 


Gradually, other nations began to take 
hold of the maritime affairs of the world 
and history is replete with the achieve- 
ments of the Greeks, Romans, Vikings 
and Venetians. At the end of the 11th 
century the Venetians ranked as the chief 
sea power of the day and had in the 
Mediterranean more vessels than all of 
the other nations of the then known 


world. The supremacy of the Venetians 
as a maritime race was in time wrested 
away from them by the Saracens or 


Moors, who not only gained control of 
the Mediterranean, but the Indian Ocean 
and Red Sea as well. 


Up to this time trade between Central 
and Western Europe and the Far East 
had been conducted by water craft to 
Constantinople, and thence overland via 
caravan. The closing of the gateway for 
commerce through Constantinople, caused 
by the entrance of the Turks into Europe 
in the 13th century, was a prime factor 
incidental to the epoch of exploration in 
which all of the then known maritime 
powers played a prominent part—one 
vieing with the other for the honor of 
— a new water route to the 
fast. 


America’s Early Shipping 


The scene shifted westward. America 
was discovered. The Mayflower arrived 
and sailed. Plymouth, founded by our 
Puritan fathers, commenced to flourish. 
The early colonists in North America, 
particularly in New England, were great 
fishermen; later they turned their atten- 
tion to trading, and floating stores of 
merchandise, for sale or barter, were con- 
tinually despatched to the West Indies 
and eventually to Europe. In 1607 a 
300-ton ship was launched on the Kenebec 
River. In 1614 a decked vessel was built 
at New Amsterdam, later New York. The 
shipbuilding of the colonies continued with 
great strides and, in 1676, the maritime 
commerce of Massachusetts was the 
wonder of the statesmen of the mother 
country, Britain. 

Paul Revere’s beacon of liberty has 
flashed its message throughout the land. 
Victory has crowned the efforts of those 
imbued with the Spirit of 1776. Amer- 
ica’s trading activities with the British 
West Indies and Canada being cut off, 
she begins to seek new outlets for her 
products, and trade with Europe and the 
Orient soon begins to take on large pro- 
portions. The first American vessel in 
the China trade, in 1784, measured 360 
tons. She left New York Feb. 22, 1784, 
and returned May 11, 1785. A few years 
later, according to authentic records, fif- 
teen American ships were in one Chinese 
port at the same time. 

America’s star as a maritime nation 
was given additional impetus by the 
Napoleonic wars. It was at this juncture 
that the “Baltimore Clipper’ type of 
vessel first came into use. Fleet of pas- 


sage, the clipper soon outran the other 
type of vessels, and, in 1815, with the 
establishment of packet lines between 


New York and Liverpool, America started 
in to give England a run for the suprem- 
acy of the seas. Later coastwise lines 
of sailing packets were placed in opera- 
tion between New York and the ports of 
Boston, Charleston and New Orleans, and 
it was via. these lines that the greater 
part of our passenger and cargo traffic 
was handled. In 1833 America entered 
t>e field with a new type of clipper ship 
which, through its construction, in- 
creased speed and economy in the num- 
ber of crew required, soon won the ad- 
miration of the other maritime powers. 
The British shipyards were for a long 
while unsuccessful in their efforts to pro- 
duce vessels capable of competing with 
our clippers, and soon legislation was 
enacted by the British Government per- 
mitting its subjects to purchase tonnage 
in America, which immediately led to a 
tremendous increase in our shipbuilding. 

The world’s record for a sailing vessel 
was established in 1860, when _ the 
“Dreadnought” made the passage from 
Sandy Hook to Queenstown in 9 days 
and 17 hours. 

In 1855 the total American merchant 
marine was 5,212,001 tons. Of this ton- 
nage about 50 per cent. was engaged in 
foreign trade, and 4,441,715 tons were 
sailing vessels. In 1861 America ranked 
second among the maritime powers and 
possessed a foreign trade carrying fleet 
of 2.496,894 tons. At this same time 
Great Britain had 3,179,683 tons in the 
foreign trade. 


The Coming of Steam 


Early in the 19th century steam as 
motive power began to replace sails. In 
1817 the Savannah Steamboat Co., 
operating a service between Savannah 


and Charleston, was organized, and, in 
1819, the Savannah, the first vessel 
fitted with steam engines to cross the 


Atlantic, sailed from Savannah for Liver- 
pool, completing the vovaee in °5 davs. 


This enterprise was strictly a Savannah 
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venture, our own capitalists putting up 
the money to cover the cost of her con- 
struction and operation. The Savannah 
was originally designed to be a sailing 
vessel, but before she was launched she 
was fitted with steam power, the paddle 
wheels being arranged so that they could 
be removed and placed on deck when not 
required. She was 130 feet in length and 
of about 380 tons. 


While the transformation from sail to 
steam was taking place the British were 
experimenting with iron as a substitute 
for wood, then used almost entirely in 
shipbuilding. Iron steamships soon be- 
came quite as common as our clippers 
had been in years previous and, as Eng- 
land’s iron industry at that time was far 
in advance of our own, which was thon 
only in its infancy, America’s ship builid- 
ing industry after the year 1855 began 
to take a downward turn. Then came the 
Civil War, during the progress of which 
a great many of our ships were destroyed, 
while others were compelled to seek pro- 
tection under foreign flags. 


Drift from Shipping 


Then, all of a sudden, the interests, at- 
tention and ali available capital of our 
populace began to be directed toward the 
development of mines and manufactures, 
the building of railroads and other kin- 
dred enterprises, and, as these invest- 
ments proved more profitable than that 
of building and owning ships, capital was 
steadily turned away from ship building 
and diverted into new lines of endeavor, 
as a result of which numbers of our ship- 
yards became extinct, while others man- 
aged to find only sufficient work to keep 
them going in producing wooden ships. 
In the face of such conditions the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine could do nothing 
else than follow a line of steady decay 
and whereas, in 1858, 73.7 per cent. of 
American exports and imports had been 
carried in American bottoms, the per- 
centage fell in 1881 to 16.5 per cent., and 
continued falling from year to year. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, 
America did not drop entirely from the 
maritime circle of the world. Shipyards, 
equipped for the construction of steel 
vessels, gradually commenced laying 
keels, and in time American steamship 
companies, acquiring their own tonnage, 
either here in the States or abroad, com- 
menced building up regular line services 
to and from the ports of the United King- 
dom, Europe, South and Central America, 
Mexico, West Indies and the Far East. 
The better part of our commerce, how- 
ever, was handled in foreign bottoms, 
operating under charter or loading on the 
berth for owners’ account, and this fact 
is borne out conclusively by the statistics 
for 1914, which shows that only 9.7 per 
cent. of America’s commerce was handled 
in her own bottoms. 


Changes Wrought by World War 


It is August 3, 1914. Barefoot urchins 
throng the streets. The cry of “Extra! 
Extra! All about the war!” fills the air. 
The unheralded announcement of the 
World War came as a shock to the popu- 
lace of our land, and, by those intimately 
acquainted with the maritime prowess of 
our country, it was immediately conceded 
that, compared with the other nations, 
the status of our merchant marine was 
most deplorable, with only 2,360 American 
vessels, 1,066,288 tons, in the foreign 
trade, 

At this time the bulk of our commerce 
was being moved in foreign bottoms flying 
the flags of Britain, Germany, Austria 
and Italy. Immediately following the 
declaration of war, Britain commenced 
requisitioning her merchantmen for use 
as transports and adjuncts to her navy. 
Germany and Austria withdrew from ser- 
vice 6,187,066 tons of steamers, tying 
them up in safe harbors, to avoid capture 
or destruction. With millions of tons of 
ships withdrawn from the commercial 
lanes of the world, and many of them 
the very bottoms on which America had 
been depending to move her products, a 
most appalling situation confronted our 
farmers, manufacturers, and exporters, 
who heretofore had not concerned them- 
selves with the nationality of the steam- 
ers by which their goods were being 
shipped, America was soon to learn, 
however, through the tremendous losses 
which she suffered, what the lack of an 
American merchant marine really meant. 

Due to the war, extraordinary demands 
were made upon America for all classes 
of goods to assist in feeding, clothing or 
arming the people of the belligerent coun- 
tries. With the greater part of the avail- 
able space on steamers requisitioned for 
use of the Allies, the commercial shipper, 
who could obtain almost any price for his 
commodity, provided he could make de- 
livery, was confronted with the greatest 
difficulty in securing freight room. Ship- 
pers becoming clamorous to move their 
goods, and tonnage being so scarce, 
freight rates began to soar, and at their 
highest level were being quoted at seven 
times the rate in effect before the war. 

To alleviate the situation, and at the 
fame time reap the harvest while the 
time was ripe, our coastwise lines with- 
drew steamers from their regular run 
and placed them in the overseas trade. 
Steamers built exclusively for, and oper- 
ating in, the Great Lakes trade soon found 
their way through the locks te the At- 
lantic seaboard, and ere long were load- 
ing cargoes destined overseas. 

Fifteen years is conceded to be the life 
of the average merchantman, and because 
of high rates of marine insurance pre- 
vailing for certain classes of cargo (par- 
ticularly cotton) on steamers above the 
age limit, exporters are usually most re- 
luctant to ship by other than approved 
vessels. However, during the war the 
age of a steamer became a matter of 
secondary consideration; steamers con- 
signed to the junk pile many years be- 
fore were reclaimed and after being made 
seaworthy experienced no difficulty in ob- 
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taining the highest freight rates prevail- 
ing. As long as a vessel floated and 
shippers could secure a bill of lading by 
her, they were satisfied. 

The shipyards of the United States for 
outbreak of 


more than a year after the 

the European war were at the lowest 
stage of production that had existed in 
seventeen years. Working to capacity, 
our shipyards were capable of turning 
out 750,000 gross tons per annum, but 
notwithstanding the distressing situation 
which confronted us in the way of a 


merchant marine, only 225,122 tons came 
off the stocks in 1915, and of this amount 
only’ a little more than half were steam 
vessels. Late in 1915, and early in 1916 
our shipyards became imbued with new 
life and energy. American shipping com- 


panies began placing contracts for new 
tonnage. Orders began piling in from 
Britain, France and Scandinavian coun- 


tries. New yards began to be established 
on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, 
and they, together with the old established 
yards, put into effect a night and day 
shift in their efforts to speed up construc- 
tion in keeping with the urgency of the 
occasion, . 


Creation of U. S. Shipping Board 


With the public sentiment of the entire 
United States worked up strongly in 
favor of an American Merchant Marine, 
and commercial and civic bodies nation- 
wide fostering legislation through their 
Washington representatives, Congress, 
Sept. 7, 1916, passed the bill which 
brought into existence the United States 
Shipping Board. Originally designed to 
encourage the development of an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine and to regulate for- 
eign and domestic shipping, the board, 
when war birds were seen hovering on 
the horizon, was, by proclamation of the 
President, Feb. 5, 1917, given control over 
all the tonnage under United States 
registry. 

_In 1914, the world’s sea-going fleet was 
45,403,000 gross. tons. With England, 
Germany, Austria and the other warring 
nations practically eliminated from the 
shipbuilding game, with 4,500,000 tons 
of shipping tied up in safe ports to avoid 
capture, 12,000,000 tons in almost con- 
stant use by the Allies, in various ser- 
vices, and about 4,391,000 tons destroyed 
through the hazards of war, February, 
1917, found the maritime strength of the 
world’s merchant fleet, insofar as avail- 
able tonnage was concerned, numbering 
24,903,000 tons, whereas, normally with 
the usual per annum rate of increase, the 
amount of available tonnage should have 
totalled 52,150,000 tons or thereabouts. 


With our actual declaration of war on 
Germany, April 6, 1917, and all hands 
united with the one aim and object of 
winning the war at any cost, the urgent 
need of a merchant marine as a working 
adjunct to our warring fleet became a 
more vivid realization than ever before. 
April 18, 1917, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration of the United States Shipping 
Board commenced functioning, and about 
two months later, by an executive order, 
was vested with the full authority to 
requisition, purchase or construct such 
tonnage as they deemed expedient. 


The Why of the Wooden Ship 





The slogan “Bridge the Seas with 
Ships” soon came into general usage. 
The wooden ship building program of 


Chairman Denman was not cordially re- 
ceived by many of the country’s shipping 
experts, who argued in favor of steel 
bottoms, and, after considerable wrang- 
ling over this matter, Chairman Denman 
and three other members of his board re- 
signed in July, 1917. Edward N. Hurley 
then assumed the reins as chairman, and 
by vigorous efforts did his best toward a 
reorganization. The wooden ship pro- 
gram was then well under way, ironclad 
contracts having been executed for their 


construction, so, despite views and 
opinions to the contrary, there was no 
alternative but to let the builders go 


through with the work as laid out. 
Here it might not be amiss to mention 

that, in the minds of some of those well 

versed in our country’s affairs, it is con- 


ceded that the wood ship building pro- 
gram had its inception in the British 


mind, also that this thought was fostered 
in the United States with an ulterior mo- 
tive in view. Can you picture Britain 
hard pressed for the products of the 
United States, calling upon her old mari- 
time rival to transport these goods to her 
assistance, and encouraging the building 


of an American Merchant Marine? De- 
spite the extenuating circumstances, do 
you not consider it illogical that Britain, 
proud of her laurels as Mistress of the 
Seas, should have encouraged the con- 


struction of a lasting American Merchant 


Marine, able to compete in the world’s 
trade after the cessation of hostilities? 
But blind to any thought of the future, 


and only seeing as far as the end of their 
noses, those in authority plunged head 
foremost in the mire, with no more 
plausible excuses than “speed” and ‘‘econ- 
omy.” A failure from the outset and a 
most expensive experiment at best, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of wooden 
shipping is now tied up at our various 
ports, fitted for no trade whatsoever, and 
a dead loss to our government. 


In the shipping business, and in more 


or less everyday contact with the sea- 
faring fraternity, I have become more 
or less fed up with the line of propa- 
ganda which the general run of Britons 
and a great many of our own citizens 
delight in spreading and which, unfortu- 
nately, our public press has been prone 


to gobble up without first giving the sub- 
ject the thought and study it deserves. 
I am frank to confess that the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, through its shipyards, did 
turn out steamers most defective in hull 
and machinery, but, on the other hand, 
despite the war conditions, they launched 
from their stocks some of the finest mer- 
chantmen that ever floated the _ seas, 
which each and every mother’s son pres- 


ent here today can be well proud of. 
Anxiety for “speed,’’ the first essential 
of war construction, coupled with green 


labor, spells the reason for the defective 
tonnage which our yards turned out, and 
in all sincerity some of the vessels not 


below the normal standard have been vir- 
tually wrecked during the course of con- 
struction, or after they left the yards, by 
Bolsbevist laborers, officers, engineers or 


crew in whose bosom the impulse of love 
of country never once stirred, but, blinded 


by the love of the almighty dollar, and 
caring naught for consequences, at an 
opportune time they threw a monkey 
wrench or other similar tool into the 
machinery and then laughed up their 
sleeves over the result. 


Unpreparedness a Handicap 


Forced, as it were, upon us from a 
clear sky, we were unprepared for the 
merchant marine. Deck officers, engi- 
neers, seamen and engine room crews 


are not the product of an overnight train- 


ing, and unable to fill the vessels with 
our own American boys, foreigners of 
all nationalities found their way aboard 


ship, all too ready to spread propaganda 
detrimental to our merchant marine, cal- 
culated, if opportunity offered, actually 
to impede its progress. 
Gloating over the merchant 
a lion would over its prey, the Seaman’s 
Union, through its spokesman in Wash- 
ington, and the political pressure he was 


marine, as 


able to bring to bear, took advantage of 
the situation, and seamen’s wages in 
deck, engine and steward’s department, 
soared sky high. Desire for overtime, 
previously paid only when circumstances 
really warranted, soon became a _ con- 
tagious disease aboard ship; the over- 
time racket was overdone, being claimed 
on the slightest pretext, and the collec- 
tion of same enforced by sea-lawyers 
and Seamen's Union representatives 
ashore. The Seamen’s Union, the very 


organization that should have worked to 


the end of doing everything possible in 
the interest of our merchant marine, did 
everything in their power to its detri- 
ment, and I personally knew of cases 
where steamers ready to sail have been 
held up by union representatives, on 
various pretexts, but with the ultimate 
end of bleeding the Shipping Board for 
every penny they could get. And even 
today, when shipping is at its low ebb, 
we are continually confronted’ with 
threats from all branches of the seafar- 
ing union. 

Only in the past week the Engineers’ 
and Firemen’s Union, demurring over a 


proposed reduction in wages, have called 
out their men on strike and hurled the 
defy at the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association and the Shipping Board, that 
unless their wishes were acted upon fa- 
vorably they would work to the end at 
tying up our merchant marine. Far bet- 
ter would it be to tie up every ton of 
merchant shipping than to give in to any 
preposterous demands of the union. No 
one, more than I, believes that ‘‘a laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” but frankly, gen- 
tlemen, there is such a thing as running 
a good thing into the ground, and that 
is what the Seamen’s Union has done in 
recent years. One cannot help but ad- 
mire the firm stand taken by Lloyd 
George on the labor question, and, in my 
humble opinion, it is high time the powers 
in Washington handle this all important 
situation with an iron hand.* 


To handle the mammoth fleet as it 
came from builders’ yards, a gigantic or- 
ganization was built up by the Shirping 
Board, with headquarters at Washington, 
and branches at all the principal United 
States and foreign ports. Much criticism 
has centered upon the board from all 
sides in connection with its policy and 
administration of affairs, which criticism 
I do not deem necessary to repeat here. 
However, considering the fact that ex- 
perienced shipping men were not any too 
plentiful when the war broke out, and, 
furthermore, that those who did possess 
the necessary experience were most re- 
luctant to forego the opportunity of reap- 
ing the harvest during the war period for 
service in behalf of their country, also 
that the Shipping Board undertook the 
management of the most colossal fleet 
the world has ever known, it stands to 
reason that from the outset the wheels 
of their various branches would not move 
with that same ease and regularity as 
would a _ well-oiled machine. Obstacles 
were encountered and overcome. Re- 
organizations have taken place several 
times and, while there is still room for 
improvement through the appointment of 


a thoroughly versed and _ experienced 
shipping man at the helm of the board, 


elimination of red tape, it is 
insofar as organization is 
board is in better shape 
before in its history. 


and by the 
conceded that, 
concerned, the 
today than ever 


Progress in Shipbuilding 


At the commencement of the World 
War the United States could only lay 
claim to 61 shipyards for seagoing ves- 
sels, 37 being equipped for steel con- 
struction with 162 ways and 24 wood 
shipyards with 73 ways. As the war 
progressed the Shipping Board offered 

encouragement towards the con- 


every 
struction of shipyards and, as the board 
in many cases actually supplied the capi- 
tal, guaranteed the wages and assured 
the builders a certain profit, shipyards 
sprang up as if by magic on the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific seaboards. At the ces- 
sation of hostilities we had 341 shipyards 
with total launching ways for 1,284 steel 
ocean-going steamers and, strange as it 
may seem in the face of our pre-war 
standing as a shipbuilding nation, this 
represents more than double the number 
of launching ways owned by the total of 
all other nations. Besides a _ privately 
owned ocean-going fleet of approximately 
5,000,000 tons, the United States can now 


boast a government owned merchant ma- 
rine of 1,233 steel cargo steamers, rang- 
ing in size from 3,000 to 10,000 tons 


deadweight, some coal burners and others 
equipped for the burning of oil fuel, with 
a total deadweight of 8,387,193 tons. 
Despite the 13,000,000 tons of steam ship- 
ping under the American flag, recent sta- 
tistics still carry Britain in first place 
with approximately 20,000,000 tons at her 
command, 


It is true 
of export 


that today, through dearth 

business, caused principally 
through European unrest, economic con- 
ditions, and the foreign exchange situa- 
tion, the better part of our merchant ma- 
rine is in idleness, tied up at various deep 
water ports. This same condition applies 
equally well to the merchant fleets of 
other nations. Better days are ahead, 
however, and now is the time that con- 
structive plans must be made for the suc- 
cessful operation of the American Mer- 
cliiant Marine. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Private Enterprise Deserves Encour- 
agement 


From past results it would appear that 
government ownership in almost every 
line has not been productive of profit, in 
view of which, should the new board de- 
cide upon a policy leaning toward their 
continuance in charge of the management 
of the fleet, they would do well to em- 
power the steamship companies to whom 
their tonnage is assigned with the widest 
possible administrative range, leaving 
them free from interference on the part 
ot government employes, who, through 
fear of criticism at using and bringing 
their initiative into play, hew close to 
the letter of the various general orders 


regularly issued from Washington— 
through which policy in the past count- 
less dollars have been lost and steamers 
permitted to suffer unnecessary and un- 
warranted delay. 

The “Bare Boat Charter” plan of the 
board, which has as its basis the letting 


out of the ships to operators at so much 
a month, all expenses of manning, equip- 
ping, provisioning, fueling and operating 
to be borne by charterer, is worthy of 
more than passing thought. One would 
gather the impression that this “Bare 
Boat” scheme is viewed most favorably 
by those in authority at Washington, and, 
as it would give charterers the widest 
possible freedom in handling tonnage, the 
plan should work out most successfully, 
provided the basis of hire is sufficiently 
low to enable our steamers to compete 
with foreign bottoms. Much could be 
said concerning the encouragement and 
help offered by foreign nations through 
subsidies and otherwise, all leaning to- 
ward the building and successful opera- 
tion of a merchant marine. In this par- 
ticular it behooves our government also 
to give serious thought to, and enact, 
legislation which will enable our fleet to 
compete favorably with those of our 
neighbors across the seas. 

Now that we have a merchant marine, 
every red-blooded American is ready and 
willing to do his level best to keep it 
afloat, moving in every trade lane on the 
and continually operating on a 


seas, 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have heard the report. 
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profitable basis; but, notwithstanding the 
prevailing spirit, success cannot and will 
not erown our efforts until the follies of 
the past have been completely eradicated. 
What a pity that men who have never 
been to sea, who are not familiar with a 
ship, nor with crew conditions, should 
let their political henchmen stuff them 
full of rot, and eventually ‘force on the 
citizenry of the United States law en- 
actment which spells nothing more than 
the defeat of the very purpose for which 
we are striving so earnestly. 
and his col- 


Of course Mr. LaFollette i 
leagues may have been acting in what 
they considered the best interests of our 


country, but the Seaman's act has proved 
to .be a complete failure, and the’ sooner 
it is repealed the better off the _ ship- 
owning and operating fraternity will be. 
Our law makers” should bury _ their 
political feelings in the handling of this, 
the most important matter that has con- 
fronted our nation in years, and un- 
selfishly resolve that from this time on 
they will, through their personal efforts 
and influence which they are able to 
bring to bear on those with whom they 
come in daily contact, work steadily and 
without faltering to the end of ever 
keeping the American flag pre-eminent on 
land and sea. We have the steamers; 
we have 100 per cent. American crews 
with which to man them; we also have 
the experienced operators to run our 
fleet; but, without proper legislation, a 
fair reduction in the current wage scale 
for seamen and a complete revision of the 
working rules now in effect, all our 
efforts will have been in_vain. 


In the words of J. G. Holland:— 
“God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 


and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 

buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will 
not lie; 

who can stand before a 
damn his treacherous 
without winking.” 


demagogue, 


Men 
flatteries 


And 


Is there a motion? 


Ludwig Schiff :—I move that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—The jobbers’ meeting this evening will be at 


7.30 o'clock, promptly. 


On account of the Venetian Night at the Ambassador Hotel 


they want to get through as promptly as possible, and an early start_is necessary. 


The President :—I want to emphasize that. 


Mr. Faxon announced to me that he 


was going to call this meeting at 7.30, and it will be your loss if you are not there 


promptly. 
The meeting then adjourned. 





FOURTH SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon 


President Sale called the meeting to order at 2 o’clock, , 
The President:—The first order of business will be the reading of the minutes 


of the third session. 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the third session, which, on 


motion, were approved. 


Chairman Edgar D. Taylor, of the Entertainment Committee, announced the day’s 


program. 


The President:—The next order of business is the report of the Committee on 
Paints, Oils and Glass, of which W. E. Fritts, of Chattanooga, is chairman. 
Mr. Fritts presented the report, which follows:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PAINTS, OILS AND 
GLASS 


committee 
members, 
the association 


and the 
from its 


Your chairman 
have tried to secure 
as well as members of 
and through other sources, as much in- 
formation as is possible, and we hope 
that it will be of some benefit. 

The sale of ready mixed and heavy 
body paints this season as a whole has 
been only about 50 per cent. of last year. 

White lead in many instances has 
shown increased sales, and very few re- 
its sale is off. On an 


ports indicate 

average it has competed on an equal 
basis with last year. The increase in 
sale of white lead has affected to a de- 
gree the decrease in ready mixed and 
heavy body paints, as the demand in 


general for painting supplies is off some- 
what. This season there has been an 
unusual demand for white lead, which 
seems to be going ahead of ready mixed 
and heavy body paints. 


Recommend Buying in Open Market 
been very un- 
our members report 
from having placed 
on a higher level. Manufac- 
general show no disposition to 
protect those who contracted on a fall- 
ing market. This committee recommends 
that you buy linseed oil in the open mar- 
ket, in small quantities, ordering often. 
Some jobbers report much success in 
handling it on a brokerage basis, thereby 
being able to take over five barrels or 
twenty-five barrels, or such as their re- 
quirements might be at a _ time. 
Turpentine has likewise been unsettled 
throughout the year. This article is on 
a similar basis with linseed oil. We do 
not find many jobbers handling turpen- 
tine on a brokerage basis with any suc- 
cess. The commissions offered in a gen- 
eral way do not appear to be attractive. 
Glass has advanced about 200 per cent. 
from pre-war prices, its decline to date 
being only about 16%4 to 20 per cent. from 
the peak. General belief is that further 
declines are certain, and that they are 
not so very far distant. The buying of 
small quantities such as are necessary 
to meet only the absolute demands is 
recommended. General inquiries this sea- 
son seem in excess of those received in 
many seasons past, and general indica- 
tions are that declines are certain td take 
place in the paint line. Merchants have 
been prone to scour the market for rock 
bottom prices before placing their orders, 
and when these orders have been placed 


oil prices have 
Many of 


losses on it, 


Linseed 
settled. 
heavy 
contracts 
turers in 








President:—-You 
What will you do? 


The 
rendered. 


have heard the report, gentlemen, 


they have been for unusually small 
amounts. 

Manufacturers in general have been 
willing to offer protection against de- 
cline. They have guaranteed prices for 
limited periods, but it often occurs that 
this time is not sufficient for jobbers to 
unload their purchases. This is naturally 
due to over-buying, but the temptation 
for ordering in carload lots is difficult 
at times to resist, in view of the saving 


in freight. 


Paint Department Helpful 


Investigation shows that where whole- 
sale druggists carry paint they have been 
very much more successful by making 
separate departments, such as sundry de- 
partment, laboratory or pharmaceutical 
department or paint department, and put 
at the head of the paint department a 
thoroughly well-posted paint man to look 
after the buying and selling, and where 
this policy has been carried out many 
jobbers report that the paint end of their 
business has been very profitable. 

There was a time when retail druggists 
were the largest distributors to consum- 
ers of paint. In certain sections this has 
changed, and now hardware and lumber 
dealers in rural districts seem to be get- 
ting the largest part of the paint business, 
while in the cities exclusive retail paint 
stores are doing so. Many jobbers report 
more success in catering to hardware and 
lumber dealers for paint business than 
through any other source. 

The addition of new colors and sizes by 
manufacturers should be discouraged, and 
protection by them against decline should 


be encouraged. Rapid turnover is cer- 
tainly desirous, and has proven to be 
necessary. 


Quite a number of jobbers have a re- 
tail paint business in connection with 
their jobbing one. Some tell of satisfac- 
tory results, but the larger number re- 
port being constantly confronted with 
the retail dealer feeling that he is buy- 
ing his paint through the jobber and is 
entitled to the exclusive retail right. It 
has also been found that where the jobber 
establishes agents in rural districts for 
his line of paints, it has paid. 

Your committee further recommends 
that where there are paint clubs or or- 
ganizations functioning in your city, you 
co-operate with them. Take an interest 
and play a part in the success of the 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” Campaign, as 
well as “Save the Surface” Campaign. 


which was very ably 


Ludwig Schiff:—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—We will now have the report of the Special Committee on Uni+ 
versal Accounting, of which S. D. Andrews, of Minne polis, is chairman, 
Mr. Andrews presented the following report:— 
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ACCOUNTING 


That the recovery from the industrial 
depression in the United States will con- 
tinue to be gradual is the generally ac- 
cepted belief of everyone who has given 
any study to our present day problems. 
Following the hectic conditions of 1920, 
when business forged ahead with an in- 
tensity that was leading to destruction, 
we find ourselves today taking a back- 
ward look at that roseate period wonder- 
ing why the brakes were not sooner ap- 
plied in an effort to effect a stop before 
we reached so nearly the chasm’s brink 
which spelled disaster. Geared up as we 
were for the fierce pace set, with throttle 
wide open and a high priced crew aboard, 
we see ourselves now in the retrospect 
almost as reckless demons in our mad 
race for more business. 

We are not so much concerned at the 
present time with the reasons causing the 
interruptions of last year’s pace—they 
were many and inevitable—but we are 
interested in the question when we may 
reasonably expect to again enjoy normal 
conditions. 

One would indeed be a necromancer and 
magician if he could answer these ques- 
tions accurately. It would seem _ that 
some of the principal factors which should 
reasonably contribute to a not too distant 
revival are showing encouraging symp- 
toms, and many of the leading business 
doctors of the country are reporting more 
encouraging diagnoses. The patient is 
still somewhat spotted, however. 


Readjustment of Costs 


A better readjustment of production 
costs has brought many items of large 
necessity to a more normal basis, re- 
sulting in a stabilizing of prices. This 
was a factor of:—First, necessity; sec- 
ond, liquidation of stocks of goods car- 
ried over from the period when rising 
prices induced excessive accumulation has 
been steadily going on, and retail prices 
have for the past few months more 
nearly followed the downward revision of 
wholesale prices than they did earlier in 
the year. Everywhere there is evidence 
of a promising fall trade, with no lack of 
practical buying power and a real neces- 
sity to replenish trade and family stocks. 
There is also a very general feeling of 
satisfaction that deflation has been ac- 
complished, and that whatever loss may 
have been occasioned in the readjust- 
ment has been charged off and absorbed. 
In other words, everyone seems to breathe 
a sigh of relief that business is at last 
on something that feels comfortable like 
“rock bottom” and from which real con- 
struction can proceed. 

The buyers’ strike is being broken 
through sheer necessity; credits are 
easier, and collections, while far from 
being uniformly good, are showing im- 
provement in several sections of the 
country. With the stimulant which busi- 
ness universally receives during the early 
fall months and up through the holiday 
season it would seem to those who are 
not too deeply steeped in pessimism that 
the fog is rising a little, and that we may 
soon again see the channel which leads to 
safer and better times. 

We have tired of the speed boat so 
high geared and expensive we drove last 
year and now long for the good old tub 
of sure going. pace. Our difficulty, how- 
ever, is to get rid of the darned old thing 
which gave us such thrills and excite- 
ment, or to at least get a new clutch 
which we can now and then throw 
into second, or some new device, anchor 
or gas control which will reduce the speed 
and cost of fuel, which we are still using 
= excessive quantities and obliged to pay 
or. 

We all found ourselves at the end of 
1920 with largely increased expense ac- 
counts which we could not easily adjust 
and facing a decrease in sales brought 
about by depression, lower values and 
the strike of the buying public. The 
graph prepared from month to month 
during the early period of the year pro- 
jected a rapidly descending sales line and 
a gradually ascending expense line, which 
is the red flag and danger signal that 
all business pilots fear, but the old boat 
was under sustained motion and could 
not be easily stopped, the course changed 
or the crew thrown overboard. We had 
to go on. As the year progrsesed, how- 
ever, the thoughtful captain, who was 
reading his compass aright, was able to 
make certain small adjustments in his 
course, which resulted in better entries 
n the log. Others have drifted along to 
their sorrow. 

We feel this homely preface and illus- 
tration is germane to our subject. We 
are the sign and signal makers and could 
ind would assist our fellow members if 
they more freely gave data to enable us 
to oftener exhibit our charts and signals 
for their guidance. 


Value of Uniform Accounts 


In the two previous reports of this com- 
mittee we have endeavored to interest 
our members in the value of a generally 
1dopted uniform expense accounting sys- 
tem which would make possible collecting 
at any time during the year accurate fig- 
ures for comparison purposes on any of 





the many classifications of expense ac- 
counting found in the wholesale drug 
business, We regret to say, however, 


that out of a membership in this associa- 
tion of nearly 300 active members we 
have today but 70 using our forms, and 
many of those only on a yearly basis. 
Whether the lack of interest in this sub- 
ject is due to an absence of frequent 
prodding during the year by your com- 
mittee or to the fact that up to this 
meeting no figures or findings have been 
presented in any of our former reports 
we do not know, but we do feel the time 
has now arrived when the members of 
this association should seriously consider 
this subject and go on record as to 
whether or not they want the service 
which will result in a further develop- 
ment of this project. 


All business is gauged by comparisons 
and it seems vital in a business like ours 
that continuous effort should be made to 
standardize comparative figures. 

I will not tire you with any explanation 
of the many difficulties and discourage- 
ments facing a committee charged with 
collecting expense information and mak- 





ing reports thereon, even when uniform 
blanks are furnished and the _ simplest 
possible data is requested. Suffice it to 
say that some of the problems are in- 
tricate and difficult to solve. 

On the slip Exhibit ‘‘A,’’ here presented, 


being a statement of ‘Net Sales for 12 
Months Ending December 31, 1920,’ we 
have summarized under the “Common 


Average” only the principal major classi- 


fications of items of expense, using for 
our material the reports of some sixty 
members. We early detected some un- 
reliable features in our system, reflected 


by the 1920 reports, which made it neces- 
sary for us to disregard a number of 
blanks returned, Some amendment to our 
system and additional instructions will be 
necessary to bring into uniformity figures 
returned by some houses, from those for 
instance engaged largely in a manufactur- 
ing business. The varying conditions 
found in different sections of the country 
also make it difficult to reconcile certain 
reports, especially as to selling expense. 
The proportion of city to country sales 
affect final results most decidedly, and 
selling expense for conducting a nearby 
business would show favorably in com- 
parison with one securing business in a 
number of States with large territories to 
cover, where towns are small and dis- 
tances between points great. However, 
with these and many other obstacles fac- 
ing us, we believe it feasible to set up a 
workable system of value, and that it 
would be a matter of comparative ease to 
have at all times available accurate and 
dependable figures on any phase of our 
business activities. 

For the eight months’ period this year 
we have asked for and received figures 
which we attach to this report, going into 
some of the sub-divisions of our different 
classifications. There is scarcely no limit 
to which this system might not logically 
be carried if the members of the associa- 
tion value expense charts and business 
statistics, and will lend their co-opera- 
tion. Your committee can see Many pos- 
sibilities ahead in the further development 
of this system. It is a subject, however, 
with many technical factors involved, and 
we believe our recommendations herein 
are justified in the event the Board of 
Control should conclude that the member- 
ship of this association would value the 
work and approve a continuatiun of its 
development. 


Paid Expert Should Be Engaged 


We believe the work should go on, and 
that a permanent paid expert secretary to 
the committee should be employed to fur- 
ther develop the system, and strive to 
obtain a close, frequent and regular con- 
tact with all our membership throughout 
the year, to the end that our bulletins 
may regularly carry charts, surveys, sta- 
tistics and graphs of the various classifi- 
cation of expenses and other valuable 
data of timely questions of a record and 
accounting nature which may help us in 
the intelligent conduct of our business. 
As outlined in our 1919 report, the resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of this 
committee was rather broad in its text, 
but the committee interpreted its purport 
as limiting present requirements to the 
working out of a system of expense ac- 
counting only. We can see, however, at 
this time a large and varied field in which 
to operate, and there is nothing to prevent 
the successful establishment of a depart- 
ment of business research within our own 
organization, which will clear up many of 
the perplexing difficulties under which we 
are now laboring. 


I wish time permitted me to illustrate 
some of the inaccurate comparisons which 
have been exhibited in the past, where 
committees of this association have asked 
for figures for annual reports. That we 
have not often drifted into wrong chan- 
nels is due more to our individual good 
judgment and ability than to a reliance 
on some of the figures presented for our 
guidance where no uniformity in the basis 
of their collection prevailed, and where 
deductions were made without proper 
guide and instructions. 


Your committee hopes for the establish- 
ment of a permanent bureau which can 
answer at any time, not only questions 
of expense accounting, but many of the 
other problems’ presenting perplexing 
phases of our business—financial account- 
ing, turnover figures, price, profit and cost 
charts—classification of sales by kinds of 
merchandise; income tax matters, per- 
centage distribution of proprietary articles 
and fixed price goods, statistics, and an 
innumerable list of other data which 
would bring to our association a stabiliz- 
ing influence, and hasten the day when 
we could more intelligently and accur- 
ately answer the questions which are 
yearly propounded here at our annual 
meetings, and which would save us much 
valuable time in consideration and debate. 


Scientific Accounts 


Uniform accounting systems 
associations is a subject now 
national consideration. The Federal! 
Trade Commission through its acting 
chairman, Nelson B. Gaskill, has recently 
expressed an opinion as favoring such 
work if done “scientifically and accurately 
and not used for ulterior purposes in vio- 
lation of law.’’ The commission consider 
proper the efforts of trade associations to 
educate the individual members in the ap- 
plication of sound principles of account- 
ing. While the particular subject under 
consideration by Mr. Gaskill was uniform 
cost accounting by trade associations in 
respect to its effect on price fixing, strong 
argument was made that the chief func- 
tion of a trade organization was the edu- 
cation of its members along proper lines, 
and the opinion expressed that there was 
no bar, legal or otherwise, to their pro- 
moting among members uniform account- 
ing systems—cost or otherwise. 

The fabricated production department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has made a great deal of 
progress in its efforts to develop uniform 
cost accounting within its various indus- 
tries and has accumulated information 
about seventy such systems for the bene- 
fit of their members. Trade associations 
have quite recently been on the grill, and 
much uncertainty has been expressed as 
to just what activities are approved and 
just what are frowned upon by the De- 
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partment of Justice; but if we are to take 
Secretary Hoover's plan for a monthly 
statistical service to American business as 
a favorable indication, we should presume 
that his department would welcome as 
valuable, and in a large measure depend for 
its success, upon the information gathered 
and disseminated by an association like 
ours, and there is good authority for the 
statement ‘‘that any association which 
gathers and distributes to its members all 
the information available as to what has 
occurred and is occurring in the industry 
is not only legitimate but desirable.” 
There may be some doubt as to whether 
the Federal service will broaden to in- 
clude our industry, but the importance of 
such a service to our individual members 
is not lessened, and if we should later be 
called upon to give statistics to the Fed- 
eral authorities on our business, which is 
not unlikely, the establishment of some 
such system as here outlined would be 
necessary, to the end that accurate data 
could be accumulated through the use of 
a standard plan or method, whereby the 
vital figures affecting our industry could 
be secured by uniform rules and using the 
same fundamental elements in calculation. 


After presenting the report Mr. Andrews 
made the following supplemental remarks 
for the committee:— 


Operating Costs in 1920-1921 


We will only take a few moments to 
briefly comment on the graph here exhib- 
ited. 


MER EXPENSES 


For the 1920 period we 
available from some seventy houses cov- 
ering twelve months’ operation, and we 
believe our percentage figures quite ac- 
curately reflect the general expense con- 
ditions in respect to net sales prevailing 
among our members last year. 

The “common average’ ngures for 1920 
are certainly most gratifying, indicating 
as they do low percentages, which must 
have resulted in fine profit to those houses 
who were able to operate on an expense 
account around the common average of 
13 per cent. We might add that over one 
half the 1920 reports showed a total ex- 
pense less than 14 per cent., and there 
were very few indeed reaching 15 per 
cent. or over. 

This year, 
sales, the average rate 
has gone up to over 15 
ing an increase of close to 2 per cent. 
We had figures for only eight months 
this year, and unfortunately had fewer 
reports to consider. They were, how- 
ever, received from representative houses, 
well scattered, and we believe give us a 
fairly accurate test of the prevailing con- 
dition throughout the country. We are 
mindful of the unreliability of comparing 
eight months with twelve, but the figures 
being in percentages to net sales are, we 
think, helpful in showing the upward 
trend of expense this year. 

The graph shows a volume of only 80.98 
per cent. of last year’s sales, which quite 
naturally results in a showing of an in- 
creased percentage of expense. Adjust- 
ments could net be made fast enough to 
keep pace with the rapidly declining vol- 
ume. This is clearly illustratea on the 
graph showing the slow shrinkage of the 
expense line from the 1920 basis in com- 
partaon with the rapidly shortening sales 

ne. 

There are a few ercouraging symptoms 
to be noted, however. We find one bright 
spot in the coutrol of the “administrative 
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account. Under this 
heading are grouped Executive salaries 
cartage in, office salaries, insurance, ware- 
house labor, coilection and exchange, pos- 
tage, donations, telephone and telegraph, 


cash discount allowed customers, rent, 
light, heat, taxes (othcr than Federal), 
etc. 


Administrative Expenses Pared 


There has evidently been a paring down 
of administrative overhead, as we find 
that the eight months, 1921, percentage is 
.0880, as compared with the 1920 average 
of .09, and we believe there will be a 
further lowering before the close of the 
year, resulting from adjustment of wages, 
where rehiring is going on, and in many 


instances horizontai reductions in entire 
wage schedules. Just where this saving 
has come in, our figures do not disclose, 


as we asked for figures on only three of 
the subclassifications under ‘‘administra- 
tive and general expense,’’ to wit:—Office 
help, warehouse labor, cash discounts, all 
of which show an increased rate over 1920, 
as follows:—Office salaries, from .0181 to 
.9254 (an increase of % of 1 per cent); 
warehouse labor, .0254 to .0287 (an in- 
crease of 4% of 1 per cent.). 

While we were pleased to note that the 
national disturbance in discounts had not 
resulted as costly to jobbers as had been 
expected, we fear our figures on this mat- 
ter can not be taken as generally repre- 
sentative of different sections of the coun- 
try. Had members responded more num- 
erously to one questionnaire, and had time 


enough elapsed to give the new arrange- 
ment a thorough try-out, we could have 
made an analysis of this subject by con- 
sidering separately certain geographical 


subdivisions, to show the results which 
have followed the establishment of dif- 
ferent schedules of discount in different 
localities. For this reason it las been 
thought best to witharaw from our re- 
port the cost of cash discount and to 
await a later date to make an analysis 


and report on this subject. 
Selling Expense Rises 


Just a word on selling expense. Our 
graph shows an increased rate of per- 
centage of 1% per cent., 1920 being .0350; 
1921 being .0484. This is the heaviest ex- 


pense burden to our business, and the 
hardest one to regulate and control. The 
general sales policy of a house, sales- 


men’s salaries and commissions, are usu- 
ally determined at the beginning of the 
year, and most of us got off at the start 
this year on a basis of 1920 volume, which 
we early found we could not maintain. 
Many will be obliged to go through the 
year without making changes, but it 
seems inevitable that an adjustment of 
selling overhead must be made at an 
early date unless business makes an un- 
usually active rebound and can be sus- 
tained. 


Unless a house 
manufacturing, or 


is engaged largely in 

specializing in the 
sales of profitable side lines to a con- 
siderable extent, we do not believe the 
usual gross profit on the general lines of 
drugs and sundries will support a 5 per 
cent. selling charge, and we fear many 
of our brethren will find the picking pretty 
poor unless adjustments are soon made. 
How this can be done is not the prov- 
ince of this committee. We have made 
the diagnosis, you will have to be your 
own operating surgeons. 

Railroad fares have gone up from 2.603 
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to 3.135 per mile of travel. This and hotel 
rates are two of the aggravating symp- 
toms which we cannot control. We face, 
therefore, the compensation problem, and 
the age-old bugaboo of over-solicitation. 
I wish I could call personally on some of 
the members, whose reports show a 
proper control of selling expense, but this 
would not be permissible There are in 
this room, however, a number of gentle- 
men who seem to be solving the problem 
of low selling cost, and I hope that before 
this convention adjourns they will find 
occasion to open up. 


President Sale Urges Interchaage of 


Information 


—~Gentlemen 
accounting is 


The -The sub- 
compara- 


this 


President: 
ject of universal 
lively new, as [ understand it. in 
association. Toe committee was first ap- 
pointed. [| believe, and started work on 
this subject about three years ago. I 
know in my correspondence with Mr. An- 
drews that he has been rather discour- 
aged from the fact that he has not had 
more responses to his inquiries and the 
acceptance of a plan to be put into the 
various houses, but when he says that he 
has 70 per cent. I do not think that he 
should be discouraged. The average 
wholesale druggist in his own business 
with his old ideas of doing things, as is 
the case when we get gray hairs, is 
rather slow to cvange; and the fact that 
Mr. Andrews did get responses from 
per cent. of our members, to my notion, 
is very encouraging, and I feel that the 
committee is to be congratulated upon 
receiving such a response. It seems small 
to him, however. because the work is big 
to him. I know he has devoted much 
time and energy and thought to the de- 
velopment of an accounting system which 
can be used in our business, to the ad- 
vantage of all, and I do not know wheth- 
er any of you listened to what I said yes- 
terday in my presidential address, but it 
is my thought that there. is nothing to be 
gained by keeping to yourselves some- 
thing which you have found out is advan- 
tageous to yourselves in your own houses. 


If we are to become the distributors 
for the manufacturers, our business will 
be perpetuated because we can distribute 
that merchandise cheaply and to the ad- 
vantage of the manufacturer as well as 
the retailer and consumer. 


_ That being the case, if we were work- 
ing accordance to our own ideas, and ac- 
cepted no criticisms or suggestions from 
anyone else in the same line of business, 
we would not get very far; but the fact 
that we do have such meetings as we 
have here and such able committees to 
bring us together and let us absorb the 
thoughts and ideas of our fellow competi- 
tors is the one thing which develops to a 
high degree the merchandising practice 
and lessens the cost of doing business to 
everyone. 

I am speaking on this subject some- 
what at length because I feel it so 
keenly, and I believe this is a big subject 
and that it enters right into the heart of 
your business, and there is not anything 
that’ you can do to get a better analysis 
of what you are doing in your bsuiness 
than. to get your accounting on a better 


basis, 
Plan Is Simple 


plan that Mr. Andrews has 
worked out is very simple—it does not 
necessarily have to be adopted as a 
whole; it is made so that it is adaptable, 
in parts, to the business of every whole- 
sale druggist, and there is not a mem- 
ber of this association who cannot adopt 
the fundamental principles of this plan 
so that he will be able to give informa- 
tion when he is asked for an analysis of 
his business on a percentage basis—it 
does not mean that you are going to give 
us the amount of business you are doing 
or the profits you are making—but by the 
use of this plan you can give the figures 
on a percentage basis, so that you will 
be able to make an intelligent answer to 
the inquiries of the committee, And 
while there were only 70 per cent. of the 
members who responded at this time. I 
sincerely hope that we will have 100 
per cent. next year, and if there are any 
features about the plan which are not 
quite clear to you. or any of the data 
which you are lacking, you can write to 
the office of the association and they will 
gladly send it to you. If there are things 
you do not think you can adopt, write 
to the association headquarters and the 
people tiere will show you how they can 
be adopted. ‘ 

I think this is one of the big steps this 
association can make for the benefit of 
the members, in putting into effect a 
proper accounting system. In the taking 
of inventories. we do not want to fool 
ourselves, because we feel we have made 
a certain percentage on the total business 
to date. I think it is being shown in the 
dicsussions we are having here that you 
must analyze your business and know 
where you make and where you lose, and 
it is very questionable in the minds of all 
where you make your money or lose it. 
and because you get 33! per cent. dis- 
count on one item and only 10 per cent. 
on another, that does not necessarily 
mean that you are making more money 
on the article on which you get the high- 
er discount than with the lower discount. 
It means that you must make further 
analysis as to what it costs vou to de- 
liver the goods, the expenses in conduct- 
ing your business, the general volume 
and everything going with it, in order to 
determine how you are coming out 

Our business dealing with so 
items, we cannot firure it on a general 
percentage cost of doing business on the 
whole. and it has to be analyzed. and that 
is a very strong reason why a proper ac- 
counting svstem should be adopted 

Is Mr. Harper present? (No response.) 


T will call on Mr. Hover. 
Need 


M r. Hover 


I feel the 


many 


Emphasizes for 


Analysis 


No member of 
realizes more than I 
the work that Mr 
doing in connection with 
matter of uniform accounting. 
years past I have been collecting 
statistics in connection with the various 
features of the wholesale drug business 
and had a uniform system of accounting 
been adopted years ago, the reports that 
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made by the Committee on 
Collections would have been 
still more valuable than possibly they 
may have been as the result of the lack 
of uniformity in accounting systems. 

I cannot too highly commend to the 
members of this association the necessity 
of systematizing the information and 
making more accurate records in respect 
to the various operating costs and the 
various statistical features of their busi- 
ness. The future reports of the Com- 
mittee on Credits and Collections will be 
greatly enhanced in value thereby, and 
while the composite results of the reports 
in the past are fairly accurate they are 
not as accurate as they would have been 
had more specific information been avail- 
able on the part of the individual whole- 
salers. 


have been 
Credits and 


give 
this sub- 
the past. 


that the wholesalers will 
serious consideration to 
ject than they have done in 
The wholesale drug business is getting 
down to the point where an analysis of 
the various department costs and methods 
of doing business are necessary, getting 
down to a point where every cent now 
is going to count, and in order to take 
advantage of the present day conditions, 
to take advantage of the savings here 
and there, you must know in what man- 
ner that saving can be produced, and 
you can do it only by a complete and 
thorough analysis of your business. 


I hope that you will continue even 
more cordially in the future to support 
Mr. Andrews in this work on uniform 
accounting. 

H. I. Fox:—Our house is one which 
has not gone into this matter of uniform 
accounting. Late last year we were in- 
tending to take it up, but we waited too 
long. We like to start things off the 
first of the year, and I want to make a 
suggestion that the members’ should 
study this system now, together with 
their accountants and their auditors, in 
order to get started on this work now 
rather than wait for the first of the 
year. Because we made that mistake 
last year, I bring this to your attention. 

The VPresident:—You ought to. get 
into it, whether as a whole or in part, 
and if you get into it in part it is my 
opinion you will ultimately adopt it as 
a whole, because you will find it simple 
and easy and you will have a thorough 
analysis of your business, which you 
must have. We would like to hear from 
Mr. Gibson. 


Mr. Gibson Urges Wide Adoption 


W. W. Gibson:—Of course, one who 
tries to view the business impersénally, 
and go outside and look at it as though 
it belonged to someone else, getting away 
from any prejudice he may have in 
favor of the method which he himself 
has adopted, will, without any doubt, 
favor a system of uniform accounting 
such as this committee has recommended 
and is trying to put into effect. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
however, that if the thing is going to 
be valuable we all have got to go into 
it. Seventy members of this association, 
even though they may be well selected 
an@ well distributed, cannot give us by 
any means a proper perspective on the 
business we are doing, and give us the 
accurate figures we all need and must 
have; and if the thing is going to be 
valuable to us, as I say, we must all go 
into it. 

The modern way of doing business is 
to sink your own ideas, and to accept the 
consensus of other people as to the best 
way of conducting the business, act on 
that, and get away from _ personal 
prejudices. It is with that in mind that 
I want to indorse as strongly as I can 
the work that this committee is doing. 
It is wonderful work, and the finest 
thing that this association is doing. It 
is a thing which will save our business 
in thesé strenuous times that are coming. 

The whole course of the wholesale drug 
business is toward a situation where we 
have got to do business on a _ smaller 
margin. Our margin of profit is getting 
less and less all the time. The old 
bonanza days when we could get full 
prices for everything, and spend all the 
money we desired for expenses and still 
come out at the right end of the horn 
are passed, and we have confronting us 
a series of years, at any rate, when our 
gross profits will be small. Therefore, 
our expenses have got to be considered 
as relating to that decreased gross profit. 

We cannot get away from the situa- 
tion. We in the wholesale drug business 
have got to realize that our motto from 
now on must be, not a small business at 
a large rate of profit, but a large busi- 
ness at a small rate of profit. The busi- 
ness is to be had, and we can get it if 
we are willing to sacrifice a percentage 
of our gross profits; and we must go 
after the business by making that 
sacrifice, and if the sacrifice is made, 
certainly the expenses must be reduced 
accordingly. What are the items con- 
cerning which our expenses can be re- 
duced? They are right there in the 
figures which this committee gives us. 

The President :—You have adopted 
that plan, Mr. Gibson? 

Mr. Gibson :—We have. 

The President:—I would 
Whittlesey. 

C. W. Whittlesey :—What I would say 
would only be in confirmation of what has 
already been said. 

The President: 
plan in your business? 

Mr. Whittlesey :—Not 


Mr. Caruso Shows Value of Analysis 


cr. EK. Caruso:—It may not be amiss 
to point out one aspect at least of the 
relation between the report on universal 
accounting and the report on commercial 
travelers and selling methods. I noted at 
the time the latter report was presented 
that some members advocated paying 
salesmen on a commission basis only, and 
considering the analysis of sales and the 
analysis of the business purely an item 
ot expense. 

What I mean is this (speaking from the 
experience of Lehn & Fink) that it was 
oniy by the analysis of our business, 
sales and expenses, that we realized that 
on certain lines we could afford to go 
after business in a bigger way. We found 
out from the analysis that, for example, 
on our sundries and our factory goods we 
could afford to pay a better commission 
to salesmen, and going after the rroblem 
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in this way we were able to increase the 
prositable part of our business and in that 
wavy. rather than in practicing economy 
as such, take care of the problem of in- 
creased selling and delivery expenses. I, 
for one, would like to hear from some 
of those members who advocated paying 
salesmen on salary only, in connection 
with this problem. 

The President:—I think we all believe 
some inducement should be made to a 
man who sells goods. It is just a ques- 
tion of methods and the way of handling 
them, and that is what is being devel- 
oped from this very system of account- 
ing. If you are able to find out where 
you are making the money, you can_af- 
ford to divide it with someone else. That 
to my notion is one of the big things 
which will be developed by a close anal- 
vsis of your business, which can only be 
done through an analysis in your account- 
ing department. You cannot find it out 
in any other department. After all, that 
is where you start, and that is the meat 
of the situation. When you get that you 
can go to the other departments for such 
additional information as you require. 


Mr. Gilmer Sees Economic Basis 


SS we so com- 
prehensive in its character, so direct in 
its suggestions, and it has already been 
discussed so completely, that there is very 
little that can be added in the way of 
further thought. I can but give you my 
indorsement, and lend such emphasis as 
I can command to the suggestions al- 
ready made, in approval of this report. 

I feel that the work Mr. Andrews has 
undertaken has been most constructive. 
It reaches the very fundamentals of our 
business. It gives us those facts with- 
out which we cannot proceed intelligently 
in the adjustment of our various busi- 
nesses to those changed conditions which 
are now well nigh overwhelming. 

We know that the volume of sales is 
declining, and we know we are not com- 
mensurately reducing our overheads. We 
know we must discover economies, and 
introduce them into the operation of our 
business if we are to survive. How we 
are to arrive at these economies without 
having such reliable data as this uniform 
system of accounting will afford I can- 
not see. I think it is of the utmost_im- 
portance that this work which has been 
conducted so well by Mr. Andrews should 
be still further prosecuted until all the 
members of the association adopt the 
system, and speaking for my own firm, 
we will be with you. s 

The President:—I had an object in go- 
ing from one end of the country to the 
other, because there are few problems 
which come up in a national association 
which are so national in their character 
as this one. Many of the things which 
are brought u}» are applicable only to 
certain territories, and in some other ter- 
ritory they cannot. be adopted because 
they do not fit in that place, but. this 
is the one subject that I think is applic- 
able to Maine and California, to Louis- 
iana, the Rocky Mountain district, and 
other places just the same. That is why 
T want to get an expression from the 
various places along that line. I would 
like to hear from Mr. Robinson, of Balti- 
more. 


Mr. Robinson Says Plan Is Good for 
All 


H. H. Robinson:—TI certainly agree with 
Mr. Andrews’ ideas on the subject of ac- 
counting. I believe that, in a small house 
as well as in a large house, there is a 
necessity for knowing just where we 
stand. I think we get the idea sometimes 
that because our business is compara- 
tively small these various systems and 
ideas that are advanced cannot be ap- 
plied to our own business. When we get 
down to rock bottom, when we begin to 
analyze the business, no matter how 
small, we will find that there is a part 
of it that is not profitable, and that the 
profitable part is carrying along the un- 
profitable. 

It may not be possible for us to apply 
the entire system to our own individual 
businesses. We all have, we think, each 
of us, a peculiar situacion to meet and to 
cover, but I am of the opinion that we 
can work out. and will work out, a sys- 
tem of uniform accounting that can be 
applied to every phase of the wholesale 
drug business. 

IT am in sympathy with the recommen- 
dation of the committee. I feel that even 
if it means a little sacrifice of time and 
money to put this system, or a similar 
system, into practice, we should make the 
sacrifice, and we should spend the money 
because of the general advantage to be 
derived. In our own business _ we have 
adopted for a year or more the sugges- 
tions that this committee gave us. We 
were surprised to find, in looking over 
the results, as I have mentioned before, 
that in some parts of the business one 
department was carrying another. 

I hone that we can, as an association, 
even though it means somewhat of a 
sacrifice of time and money on the part 
of the individual members, adopt this 
scheme. and as individuals I am_ sure 
we will derive very great benefit there- 
from. 


Mr. Groover Urges Action 


F. C. Groover:—This is one of the best 
things that have been presented to this 
association, and TI hope that the members 
will take the plan home and put it into 
practice; but the great trouble I find 
with mv own organization, and I suppose 
it is the same with all of us, is that 
the bookkeepers generally are in ruts, 
and it takes time to get them out. You 
must sell this proposition to yourselves, 
and then take it home and make your 
bookkeeping department put it into prac- 
tice. 

Thot is the thought IT 
to you men who are here 
on this subject—unless you take it home 
and put it into practice you will come 
back next year and find yourselves in 
the same condition that you are in this 
year. Gentlemen, this is too important 
a matter for us to listen to the report 
and the discussion and then go home 
and forget it. 

The President:—Mr. Groover. struck 
the point. Frequently bookkeepers will 
raise objections to installing new systems, 
but in some of our experiences, in change- 
ing from a smaller to a larger business, 
we have installed new metheds and in a 


Gilmer:—The report is 


want to give 
and are sold 
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year or so the bookkeeper has come and 
said that the system was the best we ever 
had, and would take to himself the credit 
for it—and we were always willing to 
give it to him. 

What Mr. Robinson said with regard 
to small houses attracted my attention. 
I know what it means in a case like that. 
You are apt to feel there is no one in 
your institution who can do anything to 
improve matters, and when you get that 
feeling there is no use in having any par- 
ticular accounting system, because you 
know every day just what you are doing 
and how you are doing it. The man who 
conducts his business in that way will not 
eare, and if he is content to remain a 
small business man there is no use in 
making much effort to improve him, but 
if he cares about the matter he will only 
grow through bringing his business up to 
a standard, systematizing it, and taking 
advantage of all these things. 


Mr. Foster Likes Yearly Summary 


Howell Foster :—I cannot say anything 
but what has already been said regard- 
ing the value of this report. We studied 
the charts sent us, and we have adapted 
our methods to them, so that we can 
conform very easily to them; and we 
take our figures which are sent to the 
committee from the annual statement 
made up for us by accountants. We have 
not found it practicable to make that 
record monthly. I find a little satis- 
faction at the estimated figures which 
come in once in a while, but I find more 
satisfaction in filling out the report at 
the end of the year. It is my personal 
experience that this proposition can be 
covered better in the annual report when 
it is made up. 

The President:—My idea is, if you do 
not keep it monthly you cannot get it 
monthly. The estimated figures, taxes, 
ete., are pretty well defined. You know 
what they are going to be. And in our 
case we apportion them to the monthly 
period. Of course, you can get only your 
actual figures from the annual report at 
the end of the year, but we keep and 
use the figures of the previous year in 
the solution of the monthly figures, and 
it is surprising how close they come out 
in the general analysis to what we get 
in the actual figures. We like to know 
each month about what we have done 
that month, and how it apportions; but 
as to the getting up a general report 
accurately, that can be done only from 
the actual figures taken at the end of 
the year. 


Mr. Whittlesey Commends Plan to 
Small Houses 


Cc. W. Whittlesey :—The remarks in re- 
gard to the smaller houses, made by Mr. 
Robinson, interested me very much. I 
have always been in that class—and I 
cannot get out of Class C at the country 
club ,either. I think the subject is very 
interesting. Ever since our company was 
organized in 1898—the business yas 
established by my father in 1848—TI have 
had an ambition to carry that business 
on just as if it was a big house. And 
that has helped me a whole lot, and this 
accounting system, when we get it into 
shape, will help us still further. 

Although we have only a very few 
stockholders, we make a formal report 
just the same as though we were a five 
million corporation; and that is analyzed 
according to our methods, which we hope 
soon to adapt to the methods of the 
committee. The reason the number who 
have responded to the requests of the 
committee is limited to seventy may be 
because during the last few years we 
have all been in a turmoil and have not 
been able to give attention to these 
matters, which we will do in the future. 


Mr. Plaut Favors Monthly Summaries 


Joseph Plaut:—I am not sure whether 
the report which we sent to the com- 
mittee reached it in time for its purposes. 
It was mailed late, because of the death 
in the family of one who was in charge 
of that work. I think it would be more 
helpful if we could yeceive these re- 
minders from the committee, as to what 
they want, a little earlier. 

Formerly we went along in the old way 
of making our reports at the end of the 
year, but in recent years we have adopted 
a monthly analysis, not only of costs and 
expenses, but of sales, to find whether 
they were stimulated enough, and as a 
general proposition the trend of the 
business. 

We want to 
mendation as to 
ner in which you 
We have expert 


express a word of com- 
the method and man- 
bring out these facts. 
accountants, and they 
approve in every detail the plan which 
has been given us by the committee of 
which Mr. Andrews is the head. 

If I may refer to what my friend Mr 
Foster said, I do not see why we should 
wait until the end of the year for a 
complete analysis of our business. We 
have a method of taking an inventory 
monthly, and have on one hand the sales 
and on the other hand the costs, and 
have an accurate record of expenses, and 
you can close your books completely 
each month, and in doing so we have 
been aided and stimulated in our work. 

The President:—I think this discussion 
is most valuable, coming as it does from 
the smaller as well as the larger whole- 
salers. It is remarkable that the same 
plan can be adopted, if not in whole at 
least in part. in all of the different 
houses, whether they are large or small. 
I feel particularly gratified in this be- 
cause I know of the large amount of 
work and effort which Mr. Andrews has 
put forth on this matter, and I feel that 
IT want him to understand that you 
gentlemen are back of him on this prop- 
osition, and that you are sold 100 per 
cent. on the proposition, and I hope that 
he does feel a little better about it than 
he did when he wrote this report, when 
he had responses from only’ seventy men, 
and that he feels that next year he will 
get 100 per cent. I will ask how he 
feels about it now. 


Mr. Andrews Promises Improvement 


S. D. Andrews:—It is certainly most 
gratifying to hear the expressions given 
on the work we have attempted to do. 
We feel like apologizing for the meager 
start we have made. It required a good 
deal of patience to work this report up, 











and there have been some very dis- 
couraging periods in our efforts, but as 
outlined in the report we feel that there 
is an opportunity for us to do something 
that is well worth while. We have not 
yet done it. What you have received 
here today is just a beginning, but en- 
couraged by the expressions that have 
been made here I am sure that the com- 
mittee will go ahead another year and 
try to bring in a better plan along the 
line of the suggestions which have been 
made today and see if we cannot bring 
in a uniform number of items of expense 
in our business. 

The Board of Control has considered 
this subject at some length, and given it 
a hearty indorsement; and I think that 
in another year, with some help that 
possibly you can get through the gen- 
eral office, or someone we can employ 
outside, we can shape this matter up in 
a better form, so that it will be freed 
of some of the difficulties which we have 
experienced with the blanks we have had. 
They are not all they should be. There 
are many corrections which can be made. 
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But this encouragement is certainly fine, 
and we appreciate it very much. 

We realize the fact that the figures at 
the end of the year are what we want 
and like to have, but there is nothing 
difficult, if the system is set up right on 
the books, in taking these figures off on 
a monthly basis. r 

We fear that we started the project 
from the wrong angle, with the record 
book of expenses, without any suggestion 
of controlling ledger accounts from 
which you could work. We furnished 
you with a record book, and asked you 
to pick out each month certain items 
which would not require any change in 
your accounting systems, but now we 
rather have the feeling that we are 
wrong and should have gone directly to 
the accounting departments of the va- 
rious houses and installed some simple 
set of controlling accounts, which would 
make possible the boiling down of these 
figures every month; and that is the line 
along which we will work another year, 
to have things easier for your account- 
ants. I thank you. 


The President :—What is your pleasure with regard to the report of the com- 


mittee? 


Lucien B. Hall :—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—The next business will be the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, of which committee H. I. Fox, of Wichita, Kan., is chairman. 
. I. Fox:—The Committee on Credits and Collections thought, of course, that 

the members of the association would be very much interested in a consideration 
of cash discounts, but if you will stop to think what it would mean in connection 


with the new cash discounts that have been put into effect, 
would get very far, in view of the conditions which prevail today. 


I do not believe you 
We therefore 


purposely omitted anything on that subject. 
Mr. Fox then presented the report, which follows :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDITS AND COL- 
LECTIONS 


Conditions at this time are such that 
it does not seem advisable to attempt to 
present a complete and exhaustive report 
on credits and collections. 

Conditions, as you all know, are at the 
present time more thoroughly mixed than 
ever before, but it is doubtful whether an 
attempt at stabilizing cash discounts 
would be advisable right now. The re- 
tail trade has had more changes to con- 
sider in the past six months than ever 
before, and it would seem best to take 
more time for analysis and study before 
attempting further changes. , 

There is one matter, however, which it 
would seem that the jobbers are justified 
in working for now—this is the matter of 
the time in which cash discounts are being 
allowed. An analysis of reports from our 
members show that quite some few houses 
insist on payment of bills for cash dis- 
count within 10 or 15 days, and they 
insist on this from all of their trade alike. 


Jobbers’ Regular Terms 


Many jobbers have regular terms of 10 
or 15 days, but they make exceptions and 
allow some of their customers to take 
cash discounts at the end of the month, 
and in some instances the trade is given 
until the 15th of the following month. 
The monthly settlement seems much more 
prevalent with the city business, but the 
reports show that a number of houses 
have changed their city settlements — 

nis 


monthly to semi-monthly periods. 
at the present time would seem to be 
well worth consideration. 

It is sometimes embarrasing to allow 


only 10 or 15 days for discount to coun- 
try trade and then in turn allow city 
trade 30 to 45 days. 

There never was a time when it was 
easier to insist upon a prompt time pay- 
ment for discount, and it is equally true 
that there never was a time when it was 
so necessary that we live up to our own 
terms. R 

With the present cash discounts which 
are being given we are certainly justified 
in asking and requiring a uniform way in 
handling payments from our customers. 

When exceptions are made from your 
regular routine in these matters you soon 
find that any routine whatever is lost; 
this is expensive and leads only to fur- 
ther exceptions which costs the jobber 
money. 


The President :—We would like to hear 
from Mr. Whittlesey. 


Mr. Whittlesey Suggests Morris Plan 


Cc. W. Whittlesey:—Our chairman of 
the Committee on Credits and Collections 


has well said that “Conditions at this 
time are such.” They certainly are 
“such” that we are all sitting up and 


taking notice. With the 10 per cent. and 
freight-paid terms going the rounds, we 
certainly have good ground for insisting 

doubtless 


upon prompt payment, and 

many do insist; but with how much 
success? While I have no statistics from 
other houses, I gather from conversa- 


tions with others that we are all finding 
it more difficult to keep credits within a 
reasonable time and many former dis- 
count customers are now taking time. 
What Mr. Fox has said about cash dis- 
counts being irregular is true enough 
and deplorable enough, but it is part and 
parcel of the wave of irregularity now 
sweeping over the wholesale trade. I 
only hope that it will go far enough to 
show the manufacturer that uniformity 
in prices and terms to the retailer are of 
some value to him as well as his dis- 
tributor, and that he will feel it enough 
to make him act accordingly. 

With us an account becomes delinquent 
when at any first of the month it has 
two months’ business on it unpaid. This 
list with us has increased about 100 per 
cent. during the last year and a half. It 
is not so easily handled as those people 
think who say casually :—"Cut ’em off.” 
‘*‘Make them pay on delivery,” ete. They 
may still be good customers and in many 
cases it would be an injustice to be 
peremptory, but any such account de- 
serves careful and prompt handling, and 
many, perhaps most, in these times, 


The 
report I do not believe 


President :—tUnless there 


we 


is someone 
will consume 


pretty firm and even severe handling. I 
think every customer who does not dis- 
count should have a limit placed upon 
his time and amount of credit, at which 
time he should receive a notice, and a 
second limit following the other pretty 
closely, when he should be notified that 
no further goods can be supplied except 
for cash. 


Illustrating this decline in credit our 
business shows:—August 31, 1921, 32 
average days business on the books; 
August 31, 1920, 29 average days busi- 
ness on the books; August 31, 1919, 26 
average days business on the books. 


These figures are to my mind very 
significant. Many times the jobber is 
confronted with the necessity of helping 
a really worthy customer over a hump. 
He is worthy of reasonable credit, but 
for perfectly good reasons has fallen be- 
hind. In such cases a series of monthly 
notes may be used, covering a period long 
enough to make the amount to be paid 
small enough so that he can take care 
of it and his current monthly account 
with the intention that when his last 
note is paid he will owe no more than 
his current monthly account. These notes 





Francis E. Holliday and 
Gen. Edgar D. Taylor 


should contain a clause as follows:— 
“This note is one of a series of notes 
and if any one is in default as to prin- 
cipal or interest when due all of the re- 
maining notes shall become due and 
payable.” 

Another way of helping the worthy 
debtor and many times saving yourself 
is to make use of the Morris Plan Bank, 
if you have one in operation in your 
city. We have in several instances done 
so by getting endorsers for the debtor 
from our own office, the company in- 
demnifying such endorsers from loss. If 
then the debtor fails to carry out his 
plan with the Morris Plan Bank and 
your firm has to pay, you are no worse 
off than with an open account, but are 
better off by just so much as the debtor 
has paid on his loan at the Morris Plan 
Bank. You get the full amount of his 
account at once and the bank collects 
it in fifty weekly instalments. The sales- 
little difficult to 


men are sometimes a ; 
handle in the matter of credit and they 
should be carefully and judiciously edu- 


cated up to ihe point of view of the house. 


this 
What 


who wishes to speak on 
time on this subject. 


else 


any more 


action do you wish to take with reference to the report? 
Ludwig Schiff:—I move that the report be received and referred to the Board 


of Control. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
The President:—Gentlemen, I 


desire to thank you 


all for your attendance at 


the meeting this afternoon, and for your attendance at the previous sessions, and 


the meeting will now stand adjourned, 
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FIFTH SESSION 
Wednesday Forenoon 


President Sale called the meeting to order at 9:45 o’clock. 
The President :—The first business will be the reading of the minutes of the 


previous session. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
were approved. 
The President :—The 
Constitution. 
been posted for twenty-four hours. 


next business will be action on the 
These were presented to the meeting yesterday morning and have 
(See page 19.) 


the minutes of the fourth session, which 


amendments to the 


(The assistant secretary read the proposed amendments. ) 


The President :—What action do you 


wish to take upon these amendments? 


J. W. England:—I move that the amendments as proposed be adopted. 

(The motion was unanimously adopted.) 

The President:—The next business will be the report of the Committee on 
Memorials of Deceased Members, H. J. Schnell, of New York, chairman. 

Mr. Schnell:—It has been customary in the past in presenting the report of 
the Memorial Committee to read only the names of the deceased members, and 
have the report appear in the proceedings in full as a matter of information and 
record, and unless you desire otherwise I will follow that procedure. 

The President :—There is no objection to that procedure. 

Mr. Schnell then presented the report as follows :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS OF 
DECEASED MEMBERS 


Again, as for many years past, the 
chairman of your Committee on Memorials 
of Deceased Members offers at this, the 
most solemn hour of our meetings, his 
brief chronicle of the lives of those re- 
cently among us whose earthly labors 
have been rewarded with sleep. Many of 
them have attended our meetings during 
years not long passed, and listened with 
painful attention to the reading of the 
report of this committee, in all prob- 
ability little thinking that in such a brief 
time their names would now form a por- 
tion of this report. 

Philosophers tell us that it is well for 
the progress of the human race that 
Death continues assiduously with his 
work—that new men, younger men, 
catch and raise higher the torch dropped 
by those who have been lighting the way 
for their fellows and have passed on. The 
philosophers may be right, but to us who 
view with sorrow the empty chairs so 
lately filled by our friends and co- 
workers, the Great Reaper seems cruel 
to the uttermost degree. 


Our losses through death during the 
period now under consideration number 
20. Of these, one was an honorary mem- 
ber, ten were active members, eight 
were associate members, and one was a 
complimentary member. Of the active 
members, one had been our president. 
A short summary of the careers of each 
is appended, the sketches appearing in 
the order in which our deceased brethren 
departed. 


Charles F. Shepherd 


Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 1857-1920 


Charles F. Shepherd, vice-president of 
the Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., died at his home in that 
city November 9, 1920, after an illness of 
several months. 


Mr. Shepherd was born in Charleston, 
S. C., November 3, 1857. His father, Jo- 
seph H. Shepherd, went to Memphis in 
1859 and took part in the organization 
of the firm of Shepherd & Moore, a dry 
goods concern. In 1875 the subject of 
this sketch entered the drug firm of 
G. W. Jones & Co. When that firm was 
dissolved in 1877, he formed a business 
connection with the late P. P. Van Vleet, 
and subsequently assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug 
Co., of which he became. vice-president. 

The deceased was of a quiet and re- 
tiring disposition and was but little in 
the public eye. He was a member of 
the Baptist church and a Mason. 

In 1892 Mr. Shepherd married Miss 
Loula Henry, who, with one son, J. H. 
Shepherd, attorney. survives him. He 
also left a brother, Stonewall J. Shepherd, 
and two sisters, Mrs. A. L. Simmons and 
Mrs. F. S. Bolton, both of Memphis. 


Charles A. Tatum 


Whitall Tatum Co., Philadelphia and 
New York. 1849-1920 


Charles Albert Tatum, president of the 
Whitall Tatum Co., of Philadelphia and 
New York, died after a brief illness No- 
vember 13, 1920, at his residence at 
Middletown, N. J. 

Mr. Tatum was born at Philadelphia. 
January 17, 1849, the son of Edward and 
Anna Smith Tatum. He entered the firm 
of Whitall Tatum & Co., July 1. 1875, 
and was elected president of Whitall 
Tatum Co. when that corporation was 
formed in 1901 to continue the old 
business. 

The deceased was a member of the 
New York Athletic Club, Metropolitan 
Club, New York Botanical Gardens, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, and Greenwich Country 
Club. He was at one time president of 
the J. Hood Wright Hospital, New York, 
now known as the Knickerbocker Hospital. 

He is survived by one son, Frederick 
Cooper Tatum. 


Frederick W. Schulte 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 1841-1920 

Frederick W. Schulte was an honorary 

member of our association. His business 

connection with the trade was principally 


in Kansas City, Mo., and New York. He 
was a somewhat reticent man and did 
not discuss his personal affairs with his 


business associates. They, however, 
found him to be a man of much personal 
charm, and his following in the trade 
was considerable. 

Mr. Schulte came from Germany when 
about 17 years of age. During the last 
year of the Civil War he enlisted from 
New York and served in the commissary 
department at New Orleans. He re- 
mained in government employment for a 
while after the cessation of hostilities and 
then, about 1868, went to Kansas City, 
Mo. There he worked for Parham & 
Breunert, retail druggists, at Main and 


Fifth streets, and then for R. E. Wilson 
& Co., wholesale and retail druggists, at 
510 Main street. The latter concern was 
succeeded by J. W. Wood & Co., 408 
Delaware street, about 1872, Mr. Schulte 
being a member of that firm. Meyer 
Brothers Drug Co., of St. Louis, suc- 
ceeded the Wood firm, its Kansas City 
branch having been made up of C. F. u. 
Meyer, president; F. W. Schulte, vice- 
president and manager, and George T. 
Lynn, secretary and treasurer. In 1873 
the Evans & Gallagher Drug Co. bought 
the business and Messrs. Schulte and 
Lynn retired. 

For about a year, in 1902-3 Mr. 
Schulte was the down-town representa- 
tive of Merck & Co., of New York, leav- 
ing that house on account of poor health, 
On April 4, 1904, he joined the firm of 
Fritzsche Brothers, where he was mana- 
ger of the Pollantin and advertising de- 
partments. He left New York for Ger- 
many October 1, 1920, and died at the 
home of a daughter, at Mannheim, that 
country, November 15, 1920, aged 79 


years. 
Guy T. Ketcheson 
Pacific Drug Seng, Portion, Ore. 


Guy Thomas Ketcheson, of Portland, 
Ore., died December 20, 1920, of an affec- 
tion of the heart. He was a compli- 
mentary member of our association on 
account of being the publisher of the 
Pacific Drug Review. 


Mr. Ketcheson was born at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., November 26, 1885, and 
acquired his early education there and 
at St. Louis. In the latter city he was 
employed by the National Druggist for. 
a _ while. In 1904 he purchased the 
journal with which he was identified for 
the rest of his life. He was also the 
manufacturer of Santiseptic Lotion. 


The deceased is survived by his wife. 
There are no children. 


Paul G. Schuh 


Schuh Drug Co., Cairo, Ill. 
1838-1920 


Paul G. Schuh, president of the Schuh 
Drug Co., of Cairo, Ill., up to December, 
1919, and president emeritus since that 
time, died at Cairo, November 30, 1920, 
of the infirmities of old age. Mr. Schuh 
was born January 8, 1838, and was there- 
fore nearly 83 years old at the time of 
his death. He was a native of Leidringen, 
Wurttemberg, Germany, and came to 
this country as a boy of 15. He learned 
the drug business in the store of his 
brother Herman, at St. Louis, and in 
1863 started for himself in the retail drug 
business at Cairo. Mr. Schuh was pres- 
ident of the Illinois Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in 1897-98. In 1893 he secured 
the incorporation of the Schuh Drug Co. 
as a strictly wholesale establishment, and 
was active in its management until a few 
years ago, when ill health forced him to 
give way to younger men. 


James Shaw 


Thurston & Braidich, New York. 
1859-1920 


James Guthrie Shaw, senior partner 
of the importing firm of Thurston & 
Braidich, New York, died December 29, 
1920, at his home in Brooklyn. Death 
came to him in his sixty-second year, 
as the result of a surgical operation. 

Mr. Shaw was the youngest son of 
Ephraim and Sarah Story Shaw, and was 
born in Brooklyn, May 10, 1859. Enter- 
ing the employ of T. B. Merrick & Co. 
as office boy, his devotion to duties and 
marked ability made him advance 
steadily. When that concern was suc- 
ceeded by Thurston & Braidich, he re- 
tained his position. 

On the death of Mr. Thurston in 1890 
Mr. Shaw became junior partner, and 
when Mr. Braidich died in 1902 became 
senior partner. Throughout the trade he 
was well known and universally liked 
both by competitors and customers. Up 
to the. time of his death Mr. Shaw re- 
mained in active direction of the wide 
interests of his house, with which he had 


been, all told, forty-nine years. 
Mr. Shaw was prominent in club and 
secret society circles. He was a thirty- 


second degree Mason, Scottish Rite, hold- 
ing membership in Mecca Temple. His 
club affiliations were with the Lambs’. 
Bankers’ and Lunch, of New York; Mon- 
tauk and Heights Casino, of Brooklyn; 
Town, of Lakewood, N. J., and the Green- 
wich Casino Association, of Greenwich, 
Conn. He was also a trustee of the 
City Savings Bank of Brooklyn, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

These survived the deceased :—Edith 
Young Shaw; a son, Guthrie Shaw; two 
daughters. Mrs. Erskine Clark Paris; of 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., and Mrs. Albert 
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and Santa 
Mrs. 
Shaw. 


Billings, of New York 
Cal.; and two sisters, 
Bond, and Miss Ada E. 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1849-1921 


Joseph Moore, Jr., president of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia, died suddenly at his home 
in that city February 10, 1921, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. He was 
connected not only with the chemical in- 
dustry but had large interests in a 
variety of other affairs, commercial, 
financial, é@ducational, social, literary, 
artistic, musical, dramatic and geo- 
graphical. 

Born at Philadelphia, July 19, 1849, Mr. 
Moore received a thorough education in 
scholastic branches and in business, the 
latter beginning in the wholesale dry- 
goods house of Jacob Riegel & Co. Later 
he took an interest in a manufacturing 
concern, but in 1876 withdrew from bus- 
iness to realize a cherished desire to 
travel, study and engage in literary work. 
He visited every country in Europe and 
the principal cities and countries of Asia, 
Africa and the Americas, studied French 
in France, German in Germany, and in- 
ternational law under a distinguished 
master. He also took part in exhaustive 
archeological expeditions. 

For several years Mr. Moore worked 
with Philadelphia newspapers, and also 
contributed to magazines and _ wrote 
books. He was a fellow_of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the French Society 
of Geography, and many other bodies of 
learned men in this country and Europe. 
He was also associated with a number 
ef financial institutions in an_ official 
“apacity, one of these being the Bank of 
the Northern Liberties, of which he was 
president, a position previously held by 
his father, before that, by his grand- 
ncle. ‘ 

. Mr. Moore was a bachelor. His nearest 
surviving relative is his brother's widow. 


Harry B. Rosengarten 


Powers-Weightman - Rosengarten Co., 
2 Philadelphia, Pa. 1837-1921 


Harry B. Rosengarten, president of the 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., died 
at his home in Philadelphia, February 
19, 1921, after a brief illness. It is said 
that grief over the death of his brother, 
Joseph G. Rosengarten, hastened his 
death. On his eighty-fourth birthday, 
February 16, the deceased was stricken 
with paralysis, just a month and two 
days after the death of his brother. 


Mr. Rosengarten was born at Phila- 
delphia, February 16, 1837, the son of 
George D. and Elizabeth Bennett Rosen- 
garten. He was educated in private 
schools in this city and then entered the 
business of his father, the founder of 
Rosengarten & Son, which was consoli- 
dated with the firm of Powers & Weight- 
man to form the present Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Co. He had been con- 
nected with this great chemical firm 
founded by his father for more than 
sixty years. He gave his uninterrupted 
attention to it. In that long period of 
untiring activity he not only earned the 
deep respect and admiration of all the 
business men with whom he came _ into 
contact, but he also gained the confidence 
and good-will of his large number of 
employes. In 1918, upon the occasion 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the business, the staff and 
workmen of the establishment presented 
their president with a silver loving cup, 
all the employes subscribing. In addi- 
tion to his labors in his principal busi- 
ness, Mr. Rosengarten was a director of 
the Northern Trust Co. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society. 

With the manifold duties and responsi- 
bilities devolving upon him as head of 
a large business, Mr. Rosengarten was a 
man of little leisure, unlike his late 
brother, who devoted the latter part of 
his life almost entirely to civic, philan- 
thropic, literary and_ scientific pursuits, 
and particularly to the interests of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The subject 
of this sketch had but one hobby, if such 
it may be called, and that was charity. 
He gave on a large scale, but he made it 
a strict rule that his name never should 
be mentioned in connection with his 
philanthropic activities. Never was he 
appealed to in vain for any worthy cause, 
yet few of the recipients of his gifts were 
aware of the identity of their benefactor. 

In his hours of ease, Mr. Rosengarten 
found much pleasure in his 300-acre 
model farm at his country home near 
Malven, Pa. He took pleasure. in the 
breeding of blooded cattle and his stock 
included several ribbon winners. 

Surviving the deceased were his wife, 
who was Miss Clara J. Knorr, whom he 
married in 1868; four sons, two daugh- 
ters, ten grandchildren, and two great 
grandchildren. His sons are George D., 
Adolph G., Frederick, and Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, Jr. His daughters are Mrs. 
W. W. Atterbury and Mrs. Lewis Neil- 
son. A sister, Miss Fanny Rosengarten, 
and a brother, Frank H. Rosengarten, 
also survived. Other brothers in addi- 
tion to the late Joseph G. Rosengarten, 
were the late Mitchell G. and Samuel G. 
Rosengarten, and Adolph Rosengarten, 
who was killed in the Civil War. One 
sister, Mrs. Emma Rosengarten Sinnick- 
son ,also preceded him in death. 


Arthur T. Churchill 


Drug Co., Burlington, 
1862-1921 

Arthur Temple Churchill, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, died March 4, 1921, aged 
fifty-nine years. He was president of the 
Churchill Drug Co., of Iowa, as well as 
of two other companies of the same name 
engaged in business at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Peoria, IIl., respectively. 

Our deceased member was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 24, 1862, but 
had been a resident of Burlington since 
he was five years of age, his father 
having moved beyond the Mississippi 
and engaged in business in the Iowa city 
soon after the end of the Civil War. The 
younger Churchill attended a _ military 
school at Faribault, Minn., and when 
eighteen years of age began to work for 
Reynolds & Churchill. The firm later 
absorbed the business of the C. P. Squires 
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Drug Co., and then began an enlarge- 
ment which has proceeded to the present 
day. The Churchill Drug Co., of Bur- 
lington, was incorporated in 1896, the 
subject of this sketch being made its 
treasurer. The Cedar Rapids branch was 
opened in 1904, and later the house at 
Peoria. The elder Churchill died in 1896, 
the son then becoming vice-president and 
later president of the corporation. On the 
opening of the Cedar Rapids house in 
1902 he was elected president of that 
corporation and was the active spirit in 
the movement which resulted in the pur- 
chase of the two wholesale drug houses 
at Peoria, Ill., and their consolidation 
under the name of the Churchill Drug 
Co., of Illinois. 

Mr. Churchill was the possessor of a 
disposition of quiet friendliness’ that 
might be mistaken for reserve, but among 
his employes and those who_ rubbed 
elbows with him in the same office day 
in and day out, and those who met him 
in a social way, his worth and warmth 
of character were recognized. The good 
he performed and the charity he bestowed, 
while of large proportion, was without 
ostentation. 

Mr. Churchill and Miss Josephine 
Newman were married in 1888. She sur- 
vives him with a son, Warren N. 
Churchill, secretary of the Churchill 
Drug Co., of Burlington, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur Blaul. Frank S. Churchill, 
treasurer of the Churchill Drug Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, is a brother, and Mrs. 
c. C. Strong, of Burlington, is a sister. 


Paul Franke 


Ogden Wholesale Drug Co., 
Utah. 1870-1921 


Paul E. Franke, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ogden Wholesale Drug Co., 
Ogden, Utah, died suddenly after he had 
been stricken with hemorrhage, March 
19, 1921, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

Mr. Franke went to Salt Lake eleven 
years ago from Kansas to accept a posi- 
tion with the Smith-Faus Drug Co. and 
moved to Ogden seven years later to 
take the position he held at the time of 
his demise. 

The subject of this sketch was born at 
Leavenworth, Kan., September 17, 1870, 
the son of Harry S. and Pauline Breunert 
Franke. When a small boy his parents 
moved to Kansas City, Mo., where he 
attended the public schools. At the age 
of fifteen he started to work for the 
Evans-Smith Drug Co., of Kansas City, 
first as a buyout boy, then in succession 
as pricer, manager of city department, 
and for a time manager of the sundry 
department. He continued to work for 
the Evans-Smith Drug Co. until Septem- 
ber, 1910, when he moved to Salt Lake 
City, as stated. 

The deceased was married April 16, 
1910, to Miss Ethel Wade, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who survives him. He also 
left a brother, Fred Franke and a sister, 
Mrs. H. W. Gebser, both of San Diego, 
California, 


Ogden, 


Alfred Owen 


Kress and Owen Co., New York. 
1865-1921 


Alfred Owen, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kress and Owen Co., of New York, died 
April 9, 1921, aged fifty-five years. He 
was born at Grand Rapids, Mich., De- 
cember 10, 1865, and his comparatively 
short life was a brisk one. 

Mr. Owen's first business engagement 
was with Keith, Benham & Desendorf, 
wholesale hardware dealers, of Chicago. 
With this concern he remained for many 
years, leaving it to engage in the retail 
hardware business on his own account 
at Grand Forks, N. D. About eighteen 
years later he joined the Kress and Owen 
Co., of which his brother, Samuel Owen, 
is president, and remained with that 
house until his death. 

The deceased lived at Maplewood, N. J., 
during his later years, and there he took 
great interest in civic affairs. He gave 
of his time and talent in helping to im- 
prove the public schools, parks, play- 
grounds and other influences for the gen- 
eral good, and this be did without seeking 
any credit for himself, his compensation 
having been derived from the pleasure it 
offered him to see the lives of others, 
especially children, made happier 

Mr. Owen is survived by his wife and 
two sons, as well as by his brother 
Samuel. 


George B. Kauffman 


Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 1855-1921 


Seecher Kauffman, president of 


George 
Co., Columbus, 


the Kauffman-Lattimer 
Ohio, died at his home in that city April 
28, 1921, of paralysis. Some years ago 
Mr. Kauffman’s health began to fail, and 
while he was gradually forced to give up 
many of his business activities, he was 
able to keep in touch with those things 
in which he was most interested. Only 
the day before he was stricken he spent 
a few hours at his desk at the wholesale 
drug house, although most of his work 
was done at home. 

Mr. Kauffman was born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, September 19, 1855, the son of 
George and Henrietta Beecher Kauffman. 
On his maternal side he was a member 
of the Beecher and the Benton families 
of Guilford, Conn. Following his gradua- 
tion by the Lancaster High School he at- 
tended Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, from which he received his 
B. Se. degree in 1877. 

The business career of the deceased be- 
gan at Zanesville, but he soon moved to 
Columbus, where he entered into partner- 
ship with John Rarey, with whom he con- 
ducted the City Hall Drug Store, which 
was for years one of the landmarks of 
Columbus, being next door to the City 
lHiall and opposite the State House. After 
one year Mr. Kauffman bought his part- 
ner’s interest in this business, and in 
1881, with his brother, Linus B. Kauff- 
man, and the late George W. Lattimer, 
a former president of our association, 
founded the wholesale house of The Kauff- 
man-Lattimer Co., of which he was presi- 
dent until his death. 

Few men in the drug world had such a 
broad interest in the several branches of 
the trade as had Mr. Kauffman. While 
his chief business interest was in the 
wholesale field, records of the pioneer 
work of many pharmaceutical institutions 
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his name among their chief sup- 
He was a prime mover in the 
enactment of the first pharmacy law in 
Ohio in 1884. Then followed the estab- 
lishment of the College of Pharmacy at 
the Ohio State University, and he was 
called to the first lecturer’s chair in the 
new school in 1885, and eventually rose 
to his deanship. tn 1900 he took part in 
the organization of the American Confer- 
ence of Pharmaceutical Faculties, of 
which he was president in 1904-05, was 
instrumental in establishing the Midland 
Druggist, in the late nineties, and was 
its editor from 1912 until his death, and 
was one of the incorporators of the Amer- 
ican Druggists’ Fire Insurance Co. Mr. 
Kauffman was a life member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which he joined in 1882, was secretary of 
its section on Commercial Interests in 
1894-95. He joined the Ohio Pharmaceut- 
ic Association the year it was organ- 
ized, 1879, and was its president in 1897-98. 
He was also a member of the American 
Chemical Society of the Sigma Xi, and of 
the Phi Gamma Delta. For many years 
Mr. Kauffman was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but at the 
time of his death he belonged to the 
Maple Grove Union Church, 

Mrs. Kauffman was Miss Eunice Hughes, 
of Delaware, Ohio. Their tive children 
are:-——-Mrs. John M. Barringer, of Flint, 
Mich.; Mrs. Charles Cunningham, of 
Toledo; Myron and George, of Columbus, 
and Linus, of Westerville. 


show 
porters, 


Henry P. Hynson 


Wescott & Dunning, 
more, Md. 1855-1921 


One of the outstanding figures of Amer- 
ican pharmacy passed away April 19, 
1921, when Dr. Henry Parr Hynson, of 
Baltimore, died of paralysis in the Uni- 
versity Hospital at that city, after only a 
few days’ illness. 

Dr. Hynson was born May 27, 1855, at 
Still Pond, on the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land, just across the bay from Baltimore, 
the son of Nathaniel and Anne M. Hyn- 
son. His paternal ancestors came from 
England and settled in Maryland in 1650. 
While at school, at the age of fourteen, he 
was called to attend to his father’s drug 
store at Suddlersville, Md., and thus be- 
gan a career as a druggist which extended 
over more than half a century and 
brought much renown to the man living 
it. The deceased went to Baltimore in 
1875, was graduated by the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1877, and after clerk- 
ing a while started in business for him- 
self in 1882. This business grew until at 
the time of his death Dr. Hynson was 
president of Hynson, Wescott & Dunning, 
retail druggists and manufacturers of cer- 
tain physician's specialties. 

In retail circles few if any men were 
more prominent than Dr. Hynson, who 
was a leader in the principal organiza- 
tions, professional and educational, of 
pharmacists. Among many other things 
he is credited with having been the prime 
mover in the matter of establishing the 
National Drug Trade Conference. 

Dr. Hynson is survived by a son and a 
daughter, his wife liaving died some years 
ago and another son having been killed 
by an accident while in the army during 
the late war. 


Charles P. Noyes 


Noyes Brothers & Cut'er, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. 1842-1921 

Charles Phelps Noyes, former president 
and co-founder of Noyes Brothers & 
Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., and a leader in the 
industrial life of that city, died April 30, 
1921, after an operation for appendicitis, 
aged seventy-nine years. 

Mr. Noyes was born at Lyme, Conn., 
April 24, 1842, and attended college at 
KMasthampton, Mass. His first business 
connection was with the banking firm of 
Gilman Son & Co., of New York, one of 
the best known financial institutions of 
that day. 

At the 
Noyes enlisted 
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War Mr. 
service with the 
Twenty-second Regiment, New York Na- 
tional Guard. He served in several cam- 
paigns and fought at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

Fullowing the 
deceased member 
Mich., where he 
goods establishment. 
for three years, when 
Paul, and with his 
Noyes, founded the firm of which he re- 
mained the head until about a year be- 
fore his death, when he was succeeded by 
his son, C. Reinold Noyes. 

In addition to his masterful work in 
the wholesale drug business, Mr. Noyes 
was vice-president of the West Publish- 
ing Co., president of the Minnesota State 
Historical Society, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and later director of the Waldorf 
Paper Products Co., a director of the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co., long a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
House of Hope Church, president of the 
States Savings Bank, president of the old 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
old Jobbers’ Union, a director of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, formerly governor 
of the Society of Colonial Wars, and was 
president of the St. Paul Chapter of the 
Sons of the Revolution. Genealogy was 
Mr. Noyes’ hobby; he published a volume 
on “Noyes-Gilman Genealogy,” for dis- 
tribution among members and close 
friends of the family. 

Mr. Noyes was active in fostering new 
industries for St. Paul. Several large 
firms owed their start in a large measure 
to his assistance. He was a member of 
the Minnesota, the Town and Country, 
University, and White Bear Yacht clubs. 

In 1874 Mr. Noyes was married to 
Emily Hodgman Gilman, daughter of his 
first employer, who survived him, as did 
a daughter, Mrs. Henry de Forest, of New 
York; and three sons, C. Reinold Noyes, 
St. Paul: Robert H. Noyes, of Portland, 
Ore., and Lawrence G. Noyes, a student 
at Columbia University. 


Cyrus P. Walbridge 


J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1849-1921 


Cyrus Packard Walbridge, president of 
the J. S. Merrell Drug Co., of St. Louis, 
former mayor of that city, and a past- 
president of our association, died at his 
home at St. Louis, May 1, 1921, at the 
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age of seventy-two years. Following a 
paralytic stroke suffered in December, 
1917, he had been confined to the house. 

Mr. Walbridge was born at Madrid, 
N. Y., July 20, 1849. His father was a 
Methodist circuit preacher in St. Law- 
rence county. When the son was five 
years old, the family moved to Illinois 
and a little later to Minnesota. Being an 
ambitious youth, young Cyrus managed 
to matriculate in Canleton College, at 
Northfield, Minn., and after his gradua- 
tion there entered and worked his way 
through the law school of the University 
of Michigan. To get a financial founda- 
tion for practice, he worked for a time 
at lumbering in the woods of the upper 
Michigan peninsula, then opened an office 
at Minneapolis, where he practiced law 
for two years. 

Migrating to St. Louis in 1876, he 
soon became interested in the State 
militia, in which service he rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. While he was 
seeking a drill hall, he became acquainted 
with Jacob S. Merrell, who employed the 
young lawyer as a collector and legal 
adviser. Eventually Mr. Walbridge gave 
up the general practice of law and de- 
voted his attention entirely to affairs of 
the Merrell drug business. When Mr. 
Merrell died, in 1885, Mr. Walbridge was 
elected president of the drug company. 
He occupied that position to the time of 
his death. 


_Mr. Walbridge took a great interest in 

civic affairs. In 1881 he was elected to 
the Missouri House of Delegates, serving 
a two-year’ term. In 1889 he was 
elected president of the St. Louis City 
Council, serving in that capacity until 
1892, when he was elected to the office of 
mayor, which position he filled during 
a four-year term. His handling of the 
situation arising from the tornado 
devastation in 1896 was able, but his 
refusal to accept outside assistance made 
him many political enemies. In the early 
days of the St. Louis City Plan Com- 
mission he was its chairman. 


Mr. Walbridge twice entered the 
Missouri gubernatorial race. His first 
venture did not get him the desired Re- 
publican nomination. On the second oc- 
casion he was nominated but not elected. 
He was elected president of our associa- 
tion in 1898 at its meetings held at St. 
Louis. : 


Although he confined his direct business 
activities to the Merrell concern, Mr. 
Walbridge did not lack interest in outside 
business. He was president of the Bell 
Telephone Co., of Missouri, from 1904 to 
1910, served as a member of the Missouri 
Waterways Commission under Governor 
Hadley, and was a vice-president of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. At the 
time of his death he was a vice-president 
of the Louisiana Purchase Historical As- 
sociation. He was also a member of the 
First Congregational Church. the Masonic 
and other fraternal organizations, and 
had been a director of the Mercantile 
Club, president the Business Men's 
League, member of the Board of Control 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Oil and Drug Club 
and president of the Congregational Club. 

Mr. Walbridge and Miss Lizzie Merrell, 
daughter of J. S. Merrell, were married 
in 1879. Mrs. Walbridge died in 1912, 
Their only son, Merrell P. Walbridge, 


survives. 
George G. Muth 


Muth Brothers & Co., Baltimore, 
1871-1921 


George G. Muth, of the 
firm of Muth Brothers & Co., 23 South 
Charles street, Baltimore, Md., died Au- 
gust 5, 1921, after an illness of several 
months. Death was due to a complica- 
tion of diseases. Mr. Muth was born 
at jaltimore forty-nine years ago, the 
son of John P. and Marcelline Foudriat 
Muth. He received his education at 
Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, and 
Rock Hill College. Ellicott City, Md. He 
became associated with Muth Brothers 
& Co. in 1887, remaining in his position 
there until the time of his last illness. 

Mr. Muth occupied a prominent part 
in the public life of Baltimore. He was 
an active member of the Rotary Club and 
at one time was president of that organi- 
zation. He was a member of St. Pius’ 
Catholic Church, Baltimore. 

The deceased is survived 
Mrs. Leona Muth; two sons, Robert C, 
Muth and Donald A. Muth, and one 
daughter, Leona EF. Muth; three brothers, 
John C. Muth, Charles P. Muth and Vin- 
cent de P. Muth; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Robert L. Paul and Mrs. Augustus J. 
Convery, all of Baltimore. 


Dr. Wallace C. Abbott 


The Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 
1857-1921 


Dr. Wallace Calvin Abbott, founder and 
president of the Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, died at his home in that city, 
July 4, 1921, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. He had been in failing health 
for some years. but managed to 
some attention to business up to a 
days before his demise. 

Dr. Abbott was born en 
Bridgewater, Vt., October 12, 
son of Luther and Wealtha 
Abbott. His ancestry dated 
early colonial days in New England. 
life was no easier than that of the 
average New England farm boy of that 
day, but his early experience laid a 
broad and deep foundation for his later 
successes. He attended the common 
schools, St. Johnsbury Academy and the 
State Normal School at Randolph, all in 
his native State, and took a short course 
at Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, 
paying his own way at the higher in- 
stitutions by doing any honorable work 
that came to hand. He also worked his 
way through the medical school at the 
University of Michigan, obtaining his de- 
gree in 1885. He practiced in Vermont 
for a short while and then moved to 
Chicago where his experience as a physi- 
cian led him in 1891 to establish the 
Abbott Alkoloidal Co., which in 1914 he- 
came the Abbott Laboratories. In con- 
nection with his work as a manufacturer 
he owned and edited the Alkaloidal 
Clinie which later became the American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine. With Dr. 
William F. Waugh he wrote and pub- 
lished some books on medicine. 

Dr. Abbott was one of the organizers 
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of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and for two years, 
1917 to 1919, served as its president. He 
was a man of broad vision and great 
energy, warm-heatred and beloved by his 
employes, business associates and hun- 
dreds whom he had befriended. Antici- 
pating his retirement from the active 
control of his large and successful busi- 
ness, Dr. Abbott had gradually turned 
over much of its management to his 
older employes, under a generous co- 
operative plan, and on this plan it had 
been operating for more than two years 
prior to his death. 

Dr. Abbott was a member of the Amer- 
cian Medical Association, the _ Illinois 
Medical Society, the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety, the Medical Editors’ Association, 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and American Panarmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. He was also a 
member of the Ravenswood Methodist 
Church, Ravenswood Masonic Lodge, the 
Oriental Consistory, and the Shrine. 

In 1886 Dr. Abbott married Miss Clara 
A. Ingraham, of Sharon, Vt., who, with 
a daughter, Miss Eleanor Abbott, sur- 
vive him. 


Richard M. Shoemaker 


Robert Shoemaker & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1840-1921 


At the ripe old age of fourscore and 
one, Richard M. Shoemaker, president of 
Robert Shoemaker & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, departed this life September 8, 1921, 
full of the honors which come to a man 
who has walked uprightly, loved his fel- 
lows, and performed well the tasks which 
fell to his lot. 


Mr. Shoemaker was born in Philadel- 
phia, August 25, 1840, the son of Robert 
and Elizabeth Moore Shoemaker, and re- 
ceived his early education in the schools 
of Nazareth, Pa. After service with the 
Union League Volunteers in the Civil War 
he was graduated at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy with the class of 1862. 
He entered the business of his father, 
which, as a retail store, the latter had 
bought in 1837. It became a_ wholesale 
house in 1856. Upon the demise of the 
father in 1896, the subject of the present 
sketch became the head of the concern, a 
position he held until his death. Mr. 
Shoemaker had an unusual knowledge of 
vegetable drugs and drug milling and was 
consulted by teachers and authors who 
required information on these subjects. 

In the affairs of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege ot Pharmacy Mr. Shoemaker took a 
deep interest. He early became one of its 
members and served a long term as its 
treasurer, and was a meinber of its Board 
of Trustees when his end came. He was 
also active in the affairs of the college's 
alumni association. Our deceased mem- 
ber was deeply interested in the Philadel- 
phia Drug Exchange, and served it in 
several official capacities, including that 
of president. 


Mr. Shoemaker’s heart and purse were 
ever open to the needs of the worthy poor. 
He was vice-president of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Philadelphia, and was 
a member of St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Overbrook. Upright in 
character, diligent in business, and of 
high civic spirit, he was ever the genial, 
courteous Christian gentleman, and won 
the affectionate regard of all who knew 
him, exercising an influence for good that 
will last through the years to come. 

His brother, Thomas E. Shoemaker, 
vice-president and general manager, suc- 
ceeds him as president of Robert Shoe- 
maker & Co., Inc, 


George C. Frye 


George C. Frye, Portland, Me. 
1842-1921. 


George C. Frye, who did business un- 
der his own name at Portland, Me., for 
many years, died there in the present year, 
aged seventy-eight years. For some time 
previous to his demise he had been turn- 
ing over to his older employes the active 
management of his business, which is now 
continued by the George C. Frye Co. 

Mr. Frye was born at Vassolboro, near 
Augusta, Me., and after preparing for col- 
lege, which, on account of poor health, 
he did not enter, went to Portland, where 
he was at first employed as a retail drug 
clerk. In the late sixties he opened a re- 
tail store of his own, which gradually de- 
veloped into a wholesale establishment. 
About eight years ago Mr. Frye moved his 
much enlarged business into his own new 
factory, storehouse and salesrooms, where 
he specialized in surgical instruments and 
hospital supplies. 

In 1880 Mr. Frye married Miss Eunice 
Nichols, ot his native town, and through 
the forty years of their life together they 
accomplished much good for the city of 
their adoption, Mrs. Frye being a leader 
in women’s club work, in which she re- 
ceived unstinted moral and financial sup- 
port from her husband. Frye Hall, an 
educational and social center conducted 
by Portland club women, is a monument 
to the work and generosity of this couple. 
In many other ways Mr. Frye helped his 
many friends and neighbors, who ranged 
all the way from struggling young physi- 
cians to those who were in actual want 
of the necessities of life. Withal, he was 
quiet and unostentatious, not even his 
closest friends knowing the extent of his 
benefactions. 

Mr. Frye was a member of the Unitarian 
congregation, a Mason, an Odd Fellow, an 
Elk, a Knight of Pythias, and took an 
active interest in many trade organiza- 
tions. He is survived by his wife. 


Henry J. Stolle 


J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1856-1921.. 


Henry J. Stolle, treasurer of the J. S. 
Merrell Drug Co., died at St. John’s Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, September 25, 1921. Mr. 
Stolle became individual bookkeeper for 
J. S. Merrell, who was president of the 
Bank of St. Louis in 1876. When the af- 
fairs of the bank were liquidated in 1878 
Mr. Stolle became bookkeeper for J. 8. 
Merrell! in his wholesale drug business. 
He was made cashier in 1880 and remained 
in that capacity until the death of J. S. 
Merrell. 

When the J. S. Merrell Drug Co. was 
incorporated in 1885 he was made cashier 
and had charge of the bookkeeping de°- 
partment. In 1902 he was elected a di- 
rector of the company and was made 
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treasurer. He occupied this position un- 
til his death. 

Mr. Stolle was born in St. Louis in 
1856. He was educated in the St. Liborius 
School and Christian Brothers’ College. 
In 1905 he married Miss Lillie Zwarts. 
They had no children. Mr. Stolle was a 
member of the Missouri Athletic Club and 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Your committee recommends that a 
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memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed members 
shall be inscribed, and that when this re- 
port is printed in the proceedings a pic- 
ture of each deceased member accompany 
the same. We also recoinmend that a 
full page be set apart for the reproduc- 
tion of the portrait of ex-President Cyrus 
P. Walbridge. 


The President :—Gentlemen, what action do you desire to take on the report of 


the committee? 


H. D. Faxon:—I move that the report of the committee be accepted by a rising 
vote in silence, and that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 
(The motion was duly put and carried, and the members rose.) 


The 


President:—The next business will be the 


report of the Committee on 


Quality of Medicinal Products, of which S. B. Penick, of New York, is chairman. 
Mr. Penick presented the following report :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON QUALITY OF MEDI- 
CINAL PRODUCTS 


For a great many years our association 
has received annually highly interesting 
reports from the ‘‘Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Adulteration.’’ In recent years, 
the chairmen have directed attention to 
the constantly narrowing field due to the 
complete disappearance of ordinary forms 
of adulteration, and have recommended 
that the committee be discontinued or its 
title changed. 

Acting upon the suggestion of T. R. L. 
Loud, chairman of last year’s committee, 
the Board of Control recommended that 
the name be changed to the ‘‘Committee 
on Quality of Medicinal Products,’’ whicn 
recommendation was duly adopted. 

Your committee, therefore, finds itself 
with somewhat of an unblazed trail ahead 
for its work. 

{n the various branches of the drug 
trade embraced in the term ‘‘medicinal 
products’’ there will be, in future years. 
many subjects to discuss. 

Reviewing the annual reports of the 
late ‘‘Committees on Prevention of Adul- 
teration’”’ it is noted that there has been 
a very marked improvement year by year 
of all qualities of medicinal products. 
Future reports will very likely be based 
upon scientific developments and will re- 
fer, in the main, to technical points, new 
discoveries and the occasional improve- 
ment of the very good qualities we enjoy 
today. 

in a broad sense, the medicinal products 
of the drug trade may be divided into 
classes in the order of their commercial 
importance, as follows:—(1) Proprietary 
medicines, (2) pharmaceuticals, (3) bio- 
logicals, (4) chemicals, (5) essential oils, 
(6) crude drugs. 


Proprietary Medicines 


As there are no official standards for 
proprietary medicine products, little defi- 
nite information can be offered regarding 
this class. We are all familiar with the 
character of some proprietaries found in 
the market fifteen to twenty-five years 
ago. It is doubtful, however, if very many 
members that are here today have had an 
opportunity of learning of the genuine 
improvement which has occurred in the 
majority of the popular proprietaries now 
on the market. 

Those who are associated with funda- 
mental lines of the drug trade are in posi- 
tion to know that the package medicine 
manufacturer is demanding the highest 
quality material which enters into these 
preparations that it is possible to obtain. 
it is not necessary for him to haggie re- 
garding price, and.as the success of his 
preparation now—more than ever—rests 
upon merit, he is, according to reports, 
refusing cheap or sub-standard material 
and is purchasing in chemicals, in essen- 
tial oils and in crude drugs, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the best that is to be had, 
{t is reported that one proprietary manu- 
facturer cultivates an important medici- 
nal plant, personally distills the essential 
oil and thus secures the highest grade for 
his preparation. It is to be hoped that if 
there are any proprietary manufacturers 


who are not reaching for the best that 
may be obtained in their products, they 
wiil soon fall in line. 


Pharmaceuticals 


This very important branch of the drug 
trade appears to offer little or no chance 
for improvement. Practically every manu- 
facturer supplying the requirements of 
the country is operating under the most 
scientific conditions. 

The reports from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry at Washington seldom show the suc- 
cessful prosecution of any pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, and this is a_ significant 
fact, in view of the hundreds of thousands 
of packages with extremely small sub- 
division which the government has an op- 
portunity to examine. 

There is probably no country in the 
world so far advanced in the manufacture 
of pharmaceutica!s as the United States, 
and the members of our association may 
feel just pride in the preparations from 
these sources which they are called upon 
to distribute. 


Chemicals 


This fundamental line of the drug trade 
has had occasion. to rise to many crises 
during the past two years, within which 
time there has apparently been main- 
tained very high standards of quality. 

The reports from members of your com- 
mittee, which follow, would indicate no 
lessening in any way of the vigilance 
usually practiced to maintain the highest 
purity. 

Merck & Co. (B. L. Murray).—My observa- 
tions during the past year indicate that there 
is much carelessness in handling bu:k chemi- 
cals. Many instances have come to my atten- 
tion of dangerous chemicals shipped without 
labels or suitable marks of identification. The 
chance for fatal error on a large scale is 
apparent at once to anyone familiar with con- 
ditions obtaining in the wholesale drug trade. 
The above refers to the possibility of who-e- 
sale poisoning, but another danger came to 
light recently. Potassium chlorate, an ex- 
plosive, was shipped without labels of any 
kind. Even the labels required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and serving to 
warn railroad and other workmen of the dan- 
gerous nature of the goods were missing. <A 
serious explosion might have resulted. 

Somewhat more than the usual number of 
cases of poor packing have been noticed, Goods 
are put up without suitab'e linings for the 
barrels or boxes. Such goods will surely be 
damaged. 

On the whole the above features are all 
thought to reflect the lack of tone in the em- 
ployees of today. There is far too much ‘‘don’t 


know”’ and ‘‘don’t care’’ spirit exhibited. Only 
persistent efforts on the part of the manage- 
ment will cure these defects. Is your manage- 
ment making such efforts? 

Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. (George 
D. Rosengarten).—To our Kknowldege the sup- 
ply of medicinal chemicals duing the past 12 
months was of very satisfactory quality. There 
might have been 2 few samples of slightly in- 
ferior grade, but these were few in number, 
and this will always happen under the best 
conditions. It is particularly pleasing to note 
that no cases of wilful adulteration or substi- 
tution in medicinal chemicals have come to our 
notice. 

Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. (George A. Ander- 
son).—Our files in connection with ‘‘qualities’’ 
of chemicals yield nothing of special interest. 
The experience over the past 12 months has 
been satisfactory on a quality basis, with no 
record of adulteration, intentional or otherwise. 
With some few crude chemicals the tendency 
of the makers is for betterment as far as tesc 
for purity is concerned. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co.—In 
accordance with our experience legitimate con- 
cerns do not jeopardize their reputation by 
handling adutlerated products. Here and there 
may be found some of the new fly-by-night 
concerns who have nothing to risk doing so. 


Essential Oils 


The reports which have been given in 
previous years regarding the qualities of 
essential oils vary very much. Some of 
the leading houses in this line have testi- 
fied to the vast strides made in improv- 
ing the quality of all important essential 
oils. The following reports indicate this 
fully :— 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. (F. E. Watermeyer), 
~The pure food and drugs act has certainly 
worked wonders in the rea.m of essential oils 
and standard qualities are now so thoroughly 
defined that the adulterator stands but a slim 
chance of success. In the main essential oi.s 
coming from sources of production throughout 
the world are found to be of good quality, and 
it is of rare occurrence that the importer is 
obliged to reject deliveries purchased through 
resident brokers in the customary manner, 


For instance, to be more specific and to the 
point, the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
respecting the importation of Japanese oil of 
peppermint has ruled as fol.ows:— 


“Adulterated in that it is sold under a name 
recognized in the U. S. P. and differs from the 
standard of strength, quality or purity therein 
given, in that it consists of an oil distilled 
from mentha arvensis."’ 


On account of its menthol content, however, 
it has certain legitimate uses, but not in ar- 
ticles in which the agreeable flavor of pure 
oil of peppermint is desired. A more recent 
ruling, however, applies to native oils of cassia 
and Star anise, and for the benefit of those 
interested I submit the following abstract:— 


A product not suitable for food or drug use 
but suitable for technical use should be de- 
natured. If denaturing for various reasons is 
undesirable, then the goods may be released 
under conditions which are practically 
outlined in item 275 for crude substitute, which 
are as fol.ows—The goods shall be relabeled to 
show their exact nature; they shall be sold to 
a particular firm or particular firms which 
will use the goods for a manufacturing pur- 
pose which is approved, evidence being sub- 
mitted that the firm purchasing the goods is 
fully aware of their exact nature, 

For food products oils of anise and cassia 
must be reworked and made lead free, while 
cassia, when rectified, meets with the require- 
ments of the U. S. Pharmacopeia and may 
then be used for medicinal purposes. 

I desire to say a word in commendation in 
beha‘f of the Bureau of Chemistry located at 
Washington and in New York city. Their 
efforts toward the standardization of essential 
oils and permitting only proper grades of oils 
to be used for food and drug products is a long 
step toward commercial conditions, driving 
those who attempt to ‘‘fix’’ oils under cover. 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. (C. P. Mag- 
nus).—During the past few years our experi- 
ence with the quality of medicinal products 
has been far more favorable than in previous 
years. 

The activities of the government 
ails as oils of 


in e‘iminat- 


ing inferior qualities of such 
sassafras, oi] of birch and oil of wintergreen 
have brought to our attention the fact that 


recent deliveries to us by producers have been 
far superior in quality than they have been in 
former years. We have experienced no diffi- 
culties with adulteration on these three items 
and believe that conditions of this kind will 
greatly improve business procedure. 

Relative to the production of oil of worm- 
seed our laboratory reports show that pure oil 
has been somewhat deficient in gravity and 
occasionally in optical] rotation, although the 
chief trouble has been with the specific gravity. 
This, we believe, is not due to direct adulter- 
ation but to the method of distillation. 

New crop American oil of peppermint has 
been surprisingly low in optical rotation, the 
U. S. P. calling for —23 deg. at 25 deg. C., 
whereas the majority of shipments coming 
through at the present time are but —17 deg. 
We also find the mentho! content somewhat 
deficient and we merely attribute this to nat- 
ural conditions. 

Oil of wormwood has been 
and difficult to obtain and very small quanti- 
ties have been produced. This has brought 
about a demand for the product, and what oil 
has been available we have found unsatisfac- 
tory and believe it to have been adulterated 
with oil of spearmint, which is a cheaper oil 
and requires an ‘‘expert nose’’ to detect this 
adulteration. 

The activities of the government regarding 
the importations of Japanese oil of peppermint 
have had a tendency to reduce the quantity of 
oil imported, and we believe consumers are 
now more positive of securing pure American 
oil than they have been in former years. 

These are about the only oils that hive come 
to our partcular notice of late which are worth 
while commenting on, and we trust the infor- 
mation imparted will prove of interest to the 
members of the N. W. D. A. 


Crude Drugs 


It probably. has not occurred to all of 
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the members of our association’ that 
crude drugs are in somewhat different 
relation to the drug trade than any other 
branch. In chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
essential oils and _ proprietaries’ there 
occurs a more or less complicated manu- 
facturing process, througo which means 
standardized materials are produced. 

Crude drugs can be supplied only as 
nature supplies them. It is, therefore, no 
cause for speculation when from year to 
year there may be wide variance in qual- 
ities of any given drug in this line. These 
materials, like any other agricultural 
crop, are subject to the elements, with 
weather, conditions of soil, method of 
harvesting and of curing seriously af- 
fecting the quality. 

It is very interesting to note reports of 
qualities of crude drugs over a wide range 
of years. It will be observed that certain 
crude drugs whica ten years ago—or 
more recently—reported upon as being 
uniformly of inferior quality, with little 
or none measuring up to the accepted 
standards, may be found today in com- 
merce of the highest quality, much above 
the official standards. 

There are a number of official drugs 
today the standards for which are in some 
cases much too low, in others much too 
higa. It is, therefore, quite likely that as 
crude drugs received from year to year 
deteriorate or improve in quality the 
standards are likely to be changed. 

The average quality on all botanical 
drugs has been vastly improved through 
the functioning of the Pure Food and 
Drug act, through whose operation all im- 
ported drugs which do not comply with 
the official standards or of standards 
adopted by the Bureau of Chemistry, are 
rejected upon their arrival at any of the 
ports in the country. It is an exception 
that any sub-standard lot of any imported 
botanicals or other crude drugs enters 
into the commerce of the country. The 
result of this vast improvement has been 


returning confidence on the part of the 
medical profession of the country and 
undoubtedly has caused a distinct in- 


—" in the value and popularity of the 
ine. 

It is interesting to note that botanicals 
have followed a wide course of price fluc- 
tuation, due, in many cases, to exclusion 
of inferior quality, thus causing a demand 
for higher grades and a consequent sharp 
increase in the price. In most cases this 
condition has righted itself as when the 
following crops were gathered attention 
was paid to secure standard qualities in 
volume to meet the demand and prices 
have become normal. As an example, it 
is possible today to obtain the highest 
quality of asafoetida at prices at or be- 
low the figure that formerly prevailed for 
grossly adulterated material. 

Domestic botanical drugs are rather a 
different proposition. The Bureau of 
Chemistry at Washington has not yet 
found a way of so thoroughly preventing 
interstate commerce shipments of sub- 
standard and inferior materials; as exists 
with imported botanicals there has been 
a very decided improvement in qualities 
of domestic botanicals as compared with 
a few years ago. The demand for higher 
grades, which the manufacturing trade of 
the country has put forth, may be cred- 
ited in part with the improvement. Also 
the average price is much higher, and this 
has permitted of better quality being 
gathered. 


Previous reports of the “Committee on 
the Prevention of Adulteration” have uni- 
formly gone into more details regarding 
the quality of crude drugs than any other 
branch, and detailed reports have been 
rendered by members of the committee, 
showing the great difficulty in securing 
Satisfactory qualities in many important 
botanical drugs. It is necessary to prop- 
erly report ‘‘the quality of medicinal 
products” in botanicals to render such de- 
tailed reports since we have no means of 
regulating Mother Nature to the degree of 
giving us high test belladonna, digitalis, 
henbane, ete., each season. The vari- 
ations in qualities in crude drugs due to 
other causes are small. Within the past 
two years we have seen, first, what has 
occurred to cheapen qualities due to the 
highest prices ever known, and within the 
current year we have seen what might 
happen in affecting qualities due to low 
prices. In no case of high or low prices 
has there been any material attempt to 
sophisticate in any way. The very thor- 
ough work of the Bureau of Chemistry in 
inspecting the grades of crude drugs en- 
tering into commerce bears out this 
statement. 


Reports on Drugs 


It is of interest to note the following 
reports :— 


Smith, Kline & French Co. (J. Mervin Rosen- 
berger) :—Owing to the depressed business con- 
ditions during the past year, we, like prac- 
tically every other house, purchased goods in 
very sma!l quantities, especially imported prod- 
ucts. Some drug men had an idea that as soon 
as we entered into business relations with Ger- 
many, after the war, that this country would 
be flooded with goods of inferior quality which 
had been on hand in warehouses in Germany 
for the last five or six years. This, however, 
has not been the case. Our customs officials 
at the ports in the United States examine the 
quality of the drugs and medicinal products 
very carefu)ly and we think there are very few 
foreign exporters of medicinal products who 
would risk sending goods to us in this country 
which are not of good quality. 


As a general rule, when we 
from reliable shippers abroad, 
regular market price, we receive products of 
satisfactory quality. During this past year 
only a few of ou- importations did not come 
up to the standard. Recently we received a 
shipment of uva ursi leaves which contained 
an excessive amount of stems and foreign 
matter. In a case like this the goods are 
sent to a mill and recleaned, removing the 
excess stems and foreign matter. Of course 
all this work is done under the supervision 
of government officials, who re-examine the re- 
cleaned product and destroy the refuse. 

Kamala is a drug product which is very 
scarce on the market at the present time. We 
believe the reason for this is because the gov- 
ernment refuses to allow kamala into this 
country which contains over 8 per cent. ash. 
We know of several lots that were imported 
and refused admission into the country by the 
Department of Agriculture on account of the 
high ash content. This is an article which 
the government will not allow imported and 
sold with the understanding that the pack- 
ages are to be marked that the product con- 
tains an excessive amount of ash. We have 
found it impossible to remove the 4 per cent. 
or 5 per cent. ash in excess of the standard 
requirements and recently were compelled to 
re-export a shipment which we had purchased. 


import goods 
at about the 
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During the past month or two we received 
two shipments of licorice root in sticks which 
were slightly mouldy. These shipments were, 
of course, rejected by the Department of Agri- 
culture and had to be reconditioned by us and 
the mouldy material removed before the goods 
were released by the department. This, of 
course, would have been done by any reliable 
importer, even though he is put to a great 
deal of trouble and expense. 

S. B. Penick & Co. (W. F. 
ist):—Aletris root (unicorn 
is improving. It is occasionally possible to 
obtain supplies within the 16 per cent. maxi- 
mum ash limit, although lots frequently appear 
containing 30 per cent. or more ash. 

Aniseed, Spanish:—Shipments have arrived 
with 50 per cent. exhausted aniseed present. 

Belladonna Leaves, U. S. P.:—A remarkable 
increase in alkaloidal contents has been noted. 
Supplies are available ranging from 33% per 
cent, to 100 per cent. above U. S. P. strength. 
The root continues to arrive somewhat below 
standard and it is difficult to get any better. 

Blackberry, Bark of Root, N. F.:—Lots are 
constantly found to contain 25 per cent. or 
more of wood and roots. 

Black Haw, Bark of Root, U. S. P.:—The 
quality is improving, but still requires greater 
care on the part of collectors to eliminate 
wood and dirt. 

Buchu Leaves, Short, U. 8S. P.:—Principal 
receipts have been up to standard. Two ship- 
ments have contained more than 10 per cent. 
of foreign matter, but were cleaned and admit- 
ted by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Buckthorn Bark, U. 8S. P.:—Many lots have 
been received below standard. One lot, im- 
ported in cut form, contained 70 per cent. 
exhausted bark, another lot 25 per cent. ad- 
hering wood. 

Cascara Amarga, 
a product known as 


Haase, Jr., chem- 
true):—The quality 


Genuine:—For years only 
“Snakewood Bark’’ has 
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been obtainable in the open market. There 
has now appeared genuine cascara amarga. 


Colocynth Pulp, U. S. P.:—Three lots have 
been rejected due to the large amount of seed 
and peelings present; one lot old and yellow. 

Cubeb Berries, U. 8S. P.:—Many lots have 
been rejected by the Bureau of Chemistry. It 
seems impossible to obtain supplies free of 
spurious berries. 

Ergot, Spanish, U. S. P.:—Two 
wormy and mouldy. 

Henbane Leaves, U. S. P.:—Qualities 
improved. Receipts show test above U. 8S. P. 

Jalap Root:—The U. S. P. standard is 7 per 
cent. total resins, which appears to be unduly 
low. Stocks received have contained as high 
as 20 per cent.—the average about 11 per cent. 
to 12 per cent. 

Ipecac Root, U. S. P.:—Carthagena variety 
has run uniformly above 1% alkaloids. Rio 
variety uniformly below, from 5 per cent. to 
20 per cent. 

Licorice Root, U. S. P.:—Many lots have been 
rejected, due to mould, false packing or other 
form of inferior quality. 

Nux Vomica Seed, U. S. P..—It continues 
difficult to get supplies of U. S. P. strength; 
average assay of 15 samples 2.41 per cent. 

Papain:—Former adulterated and_ inferior 
qualities have largely disappeared, due solely 
to rejections by the Bureau of Chemistry. Sup- 
plies reaching this market today are practically 
all pure. One lot has been noted old and 
digestive strength low. 

Pink Root, Genuine, U. 8S. P.:—Carelessness 
continues in collection. Spurious root has 
largely disappeared, but genuine still runs from 
20 per cent. to 30 per cent. ash. 

Rhubarb Root, U. S. P.:—Many lots have 
been rejected by the Bureau of Chemistry of- 
fered as . S. P. variety, but found to be 
spurious. They consisted chiefly of rhaponti- 
cum root. 
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Sabadilla Seed:—Several lots with excess dirt 
have been rejected. One lot of 14 per cent.— 
another of 12 per cent, 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, U. S. P.:—The ma- 
jority of all imports have been rejected by the 
Bureau of Chemistry because of excessive dirt 
and root crowns. 

Senna, Tinnevelly, U. 8S. P.:—The quality has 
materially improved A few lots have been 
rejected with excess stems and with dead 
leaves. 

Senega Root, U. 8S. P.:—Due probably to 
scarcity, carelessness is observed in collections 
within the past year. Lots have been re- 
ceived and rejected containing as high as 30 
per cent. sand. 

Stramonium Leaves, U. S. P.:—Four lots im- 
ported within 12 months have been rejected 
and found to contain from 15 per cent. to 70 
per cent, spurious stramonium. 

Wild Cherry Bark, U. S. P.:—Most any grade 
can be bought that is required. Inferior grades 
are in the majority. Care is recommended in 
the examination when the higher grades are 
bought. 

Wormseed Levant:—At least five lots have 
been rejected within a year. These have been 
botanically correct, but devoid of santonin 
content, 

Yerba Santa, U. S. P..—Large excess of stem 
and other foreign matter has caused the re- 
jection of three lots. 

Parke, Davis & Co. (E. W. Swift):— 

Adonis.—We find that A. estivalis is sub- 
stituted in quite a notable proportion for the 
official drug A. vernalis. 

American Cannabis.—Sufficient care is not 
exercised in the growing, pruning and fina) 
collection of this drug, with the result that a 
very considerable proportion of the dried drug 
on the market not only fails to meet the stand- 
ard definition of the U. S. P. for ‘‘cannabis,” 
but it also tests low in physiologic activity. 
The specific criticism aside from low activity, 
is that the drug contains too much leaves and 
seed and too little of the genuine flowering top. 

American Centaury.—For some unaccountable 
reason this drug seems to have disappeared 
from the houses supplying the American mar- 
ket. Other plants used as substitutes are 
appearing under the name of American cen- 
taury. This seems to be a clear case of sub- 
stitution. 

Borage.—Very little of the genuine drug 
seems to have been available during the past 
year. Bugloss is being substituted and of- 
fered under the name of borage. 

Cramp Bark.—We have bevwn very much 6ur- 
prised to find that elder bark is being more 
or less used as an adulterant. The bark gath- 
ered from our native buckthorn (Rhamnus 
alnifolia) is being offered more or less under 
the name of cramp bark. We assume that 
this latter substitution is due very largely to 
ignorance on the part of the collectors, 

Chimaphila.—Whether it is practicable to 
control the drug collectors to such a degree 
as to supply this drug conforming to the 
National Formulary description is a question, 
The N. F. allows for only 5 per cent. of stems, 
whereas we find that the commercial drug 
appears in most instances to be the whole 
plant—which is equivalent to saying that it 
contains about 50 per cent. of stems instead 
of 5 per cent. 

Catnep.—Drug of proper identity is avail- 
able, but again instead of consisting almost 
altogether of the leaves, it is carelessly col- 
lected and contains a very large proportion of 
stems, 

Cubeb.—While the Pharmacopceia permits of 
a maximum of 5 per cent. of stems, we find 
that a very considerable proportion of the 
drug available will contain stems running as 
high as 20 per cent. The ‘‘stemmy’’ drug is 
presumably admitted by the port authorities 
for the purpose of distillation, but after get- 
ting into the country it is undoubtedly being 
distributed for other uses than that of dis- 
tillation. In the production of oil and oleo- 
resin, there probably is no serious objection 
to an excess of stems, provided the price is 
reduced proportionately, as the greater the 
proportion of stems the lower will be the yield 
of oleoresin and oil contained. 

Datura Stramonium.—As common as this 
drug is, and as cheap as it should be collected, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that other 
than the official species are very commonly 
used either as a conscious or unconscious 
adulterant or substitute. The official species 
most generally found is D. metaloides. Thera- 
peutic tests are lacking, but it is quite possible 
that other species of this drug are presumably 
just as effective as the one that is officially 
recognized. 

Euonymous.—The National Formulary per- 
mits of a maximum 3 per cent. woody matter, 
but the commercial drug for obvious reasons 
will always be found to contain a greater pro- 
portion than this. This is readily explainable 
by the fact that the root bark is official and it 
is difficult to whittle the bark off of the crooked 
roots without at the same time removing more 
than 3 per cent. of the woody portion. 

Gelsemium.—It appears to be difficult to ob- 
tain a prime quality of this drug, because of 
the fact that the packages usually contain a 
very appreciable amount of the stems which 
grow above ground. The United States Phar- 
macopeia recognizes only that portion of the 
plant growing beneath the _ surface. This, 
again, is merely a case of carelessness on the 
part of the collectors, though the condition 
might be improved by more severely penalizing 
them or by paying a better price for ‘more 
careful collection. 

Juniper Berries.—While the official juniper 
grows quite plentifully in some sections of the 
Northern States, we find that similar berries 
collected from trees of the Savin group in 
Colorado and Washington are not infrequently 
sent on the market in place of the true juniper. 
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Lobelia.—The Pharmacopeeia specifies ‘‘leaves 
and tops.’’ Our experience has been that the 
whole plant is generally collected, which al- 
ways involves heavy losses in garbling neces- 
sary to remove the large proportion of stems. 
The plant called ‘‘Venus’ looking-glass’’ has 
to some extent been offered as a substitute. 


Peppermint.—Spearmint constituting a _ very 
considerable proportion or even all of the 
shipment is not infrequently offered as pepper- 
mint. 

Pennyroyal.—Like catnep, this drug seems to 
always be carelessly collected and contains a 
very great excess of stems. Not infrequently 
it is badly contaminated with sand. 


Pellitory.—We find a root of unknown de- 
rivation is on the market as a substitute for 
this drug. 

Prickly Ash.—We find that prickly elder is 
occasionally offered as a substitute. This is 
probably due to ignorance on the part of col- 
lectors, but it should be detected by the 
dealers in crude drugs. 

Solomon's Seal.—As always heretofore, the 
‘false’ Solomon’s seal is a not uncommon 
substitute or adulterant. 


Skulleap.—While the official drug is S. lateri- 
flora, S. galericulata and 8S. incannum are 
more commonly met with in the marketed 
drug. Other species are also collected from 
time to time, but the most common adulterant 
is the S. galericulata. 


Stillingia.—A great deal of the drug which 
appeared on the market during the past year 
has been of vastly inferior quality to the still- 
ingia commonly obtainable a few years ago. 
Much of it is absolutely worthless. 

Tansy.—This drug formerly consisted almost 
altogether of the leaves. Carelessness now 
rules and the whole plant seems to be about 
the only thing obtainable, which of course in- 
volves useless expense in garbling to remove 
the excess of stems. 

Wormwood.—The remark above made regard- 
ing the quality of tansy applies with equal 
force to wormwood. 


Biologicals 


The following general comments are of 
interest :— 

H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia :—The 
high standards of biologicals are being 
fully maintained. Improvements are oc- 
curing; methods to more thoroughly test 
and improve their potency are being 
worked out and there are opportunities 
ahead for biologicals to form an increas- 
ingly important part of the drug trade. 


General 


Other comments by members of the 
committee are as follows :— 


The Tilden Co. (J. H, Cox):—We confine our 
purchases to high class houses, and therefore 
seldom if ever have occasion to complain of 
quality. If I were on a committee looking into 
the ‘‘variation in prices’’I could spin an inter- 
esting yarn. 

Augusta Drug Co. (John Phinizy):—Our com- 
pany has had no difficulty with the quality of 
crude drugs, essential oils, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. 

We have tried to confine our purchases to 
reputable houses and have had no criticism to 
make on our past year’s experience. 

Eimer & Amend (Carl G. Amend):—Upon re- 
viewing our records I find that one or more 
deliveries of the following articles purchased 
during the past year were not up to the U. 8. 
P. or N. F. specifications:—Olive oil, sesame 
oil, oil of sweet almonds, castile soap, cod- 
liver oil, sodium glycerophosphate, methy!] al- 
cohol, ethyl alcohol (absolute) theobromine, 
potassium iodide, sweet spirits of nitre, can- 
tharides, bees’ wax, oil of peppermint. 

The only item on the above list which we 
have had trouble in securing of sufficient purity 
to pass the standard requirements is the oil 
of sweet almonds. In fact, we do not know of 
any satisfactory source of supply at the pres- 
ent time and would suggest that you take up 
this matter with the other members of the 
committee with a view to ascertaining whether 
their experiences are similar. 

Sharp & Dohme (Dr. A. R. L. Dohme):— 
During the year August 1, 1920, to July 31, 
1921, 3,787 shipments of chemicals were exam- 
ined, of which 57, or about 1.5 per cent., had 
to be rejected. This number of rejections is 
somewhat larger than in the two preceding 
years, when the rejections amounted to less 
than 1 per cent. It may be stated that the 
goods were not wilfully adulterated, but that 
their deficiency in most cases was probably 
due to careless manufacturing or insufficient 
purification. 

Acetic Acid.—Three samples which had a 
hazy appearance contained an excess of non- 
volatile matter. 

Ammonium Carbonate.—Four shipments were 
deficient in ammonia. 

Ammonium Iodide.—One shipment contained 
free iodine. 

Benzyl Benzoate.—A good deal of difficulty 
was experienced for some time to obtain good 
benzyl benzoate. Quite a number of shipments 
had to be rejected which were either deficient 
in the proper percentage of ester or did not 
have the proper physical appearance. In gen- 
eral the benzyl benzoate on the market appears 
to be free from chlorinated products. . 

Calcium Phosphate, Prec.—Two shipments 
contained an excess of iron. 

Calcium Phosphate, N. F. IV.—Contained 
excess of chlorides and iron. 

Castile Soap, Powd.—Two shipments had a 
yellow color, a waxy tuoch and a rancid odor. 

Castor Oil.—Contained a whitish substance in 
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Suspension, which did not dissolve on warming 
the oil and was insoluble in alcohol. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Several shipments did 
answer the U. S. P. requirements. 

Cresol.—Two shipments contained an excess 
of hydrocarbon oils. 

Digitalin.—One shipment had a dark color 
and assayed physiologically only 80 per cent. 

Gelatin, Powd.—The hot solution of one ship- 
ment of gelatin exhibited a putrid odor. 

Hydriodic Acid.—Contained free iodine. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Assayed below U. S. 
strength. 

Hydrocyanic Acid.—Five shipments assayed 
only about 1.75 per cent. of absolute hydro- 
ceyanic acid. 

Calcined Magnesia.—Two shipments contained 
excess of carbonate and water-soluble matter. 

Papain.—Contained from 85 to 90 per cent. of 
starchy matter. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—Contained 3 
per cent. H,Ox. 

Pine Tar.—Contained excess of water. 

Potassium Bicarbonate.—Four shipments as- 
sayed only 96 per cent. and contained water- 
insoluble matter. 

Sodium Glycerophosphate.—One shipment as- 
sayed only 37.5 per cent. 

Tartaric Acid.—Two shipments did not 
swer the requirements of the U. S. P. 

Among the drugs and drug products exam- 
{ned we found the following criticisms to 
make:— 

Wormseed Oil.—One shipment did not answer 
the requirements of the U. S. P. in regard to 
optical rotation and solubility in 70 per cent. 
alcohol. 

The alkaloidal drugs were of an exceptionally 
good quality, and with the exception of one 
which as- 
no ship- 





not 


P. 


less than 


an- 


shipment of yellow cinchona bark 
per cent. 


Sayed only 2 of alkaloids 
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Fringe Tree, Bark of Root.—An entirely dif- 
ferent bark, apparently deliberately, had been 
substituted. 


Pink Root.—One shipment contained about 10 
per cent. of an unidentified root which ap- 
parently had been carefully washed. 

Cascara Sagrada.—One shipment contained 
quite a quantity of different barks, including a 
wild cherry (not the official prunus serotina). 
Does not appear to be intentional adulteration. 

Blood Root.—One shipment was adulterated 
with four other roots, mostly cranesbill root. 

Aletris.—Many shipments contained or con- 
sisted of helonias, or vice versa, which com- 
pelled us to hand pick all supplies. The official 
descriptions are not good and quite a lot of 
false information has been published, which 
probably accounts for the confusion. 

Cubeb.—Several shipments contained about 10 
per cent. of a nearly related species which has 
the same microscopic characteristics but does 
not give a wine-red color with concentrated 
sulphurie acid. These spurious berries yield 
a viscid brown oleoresin of a taste different 
from that of the official oleoresin. 


The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reading of the report. We will 
welcome any discussion on it. 


Mr. England Suggests Advising Re- 
vision Committees 


J. W. England :—There is one thought 
that occurs to me in connection with the 
statement made in the report that a num- 
ber of the crude vegetable drugs of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the National 
Formulary in some cases were above and 
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ment had to be rejected. Exception, however, 
had to be taken to shipments of other vege- 
table drugs. 

Capsicum. The 
very wormy. 

_ Quince Seed.—Four shipments had to be re- 
jected because the drug was very wormy. 

Aconite.—Japanese root was shipped, although 
sample of Napellus had been submitted. 

Broom Tops.—A shipment of a spurious drug 
Was received. It consisted of an allied species 
which could easily deceive one unless very 
familiar with the genuine drug. It could, 
however, easily be differentiated miscroscop- 
ically. 

Matico.—A shipment of broad-leaf matico was 
substituted for the genuine drug. 

Cascara Amarga.—Cascara sagrada has been 
substituted, probably by mistake. 


drug of one shipment was 


The President:—Is there any 


further 


in some cases below the standard, as re- 
lated to market conditions. 


Would it not be expedient to instruct 
this committee to prepare a brief to be 
submitted to the Revision Committee of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, stating what 
in their judgment would be fair and rea- 
sonable standards for these crude veg- 
etable drugs, and also a brief to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the National 
Formulary of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association? I understand that rapid 
work is being done on the revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia, and instead of being five 
or six years before the book is published, 
I have reason to believe that they will 
get it out in a much shorter time. 


discussion? 


William Scott:—I move that the report be received and referred to the Board 


of Control. 


(The motion was_ seconded and carried.) 
The President :—The next business will be the report of the Special Committee 


on Prize Contest on Advantages of Buying 


Through the Jobber, of which committee 


Joseph H. Brown, of Little Rock, is chairman. 
Mr. Brown presented the report as follows:— 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRIZE 
ESSAY CONTEST 


Inasmuch as the prize essay contest on 
the subject, “The Economic Value of the 
Wholesale Salesman,” does not conclude 
until July, 1922, your committee will con- 
fine itself to a brief report on what has 
been accomplished thus far. 

The participating journals have in each 
instance given repeated publicity to the 
contest by appropriate announcements in 
their news and advertising columns. In 
a few instances we have learned that 
some very excellent papers have already 
been received, but publication thereof de- 


ferred until a future date because of 
crowded space due to other material of 
more perishable character. 


During the coming year it is hoped that 
the journals will urge upon their readers 
the desirability of getting all articles in 
as early as possible as delay may mean 
the exclusion of the article from publica- 
tion in an issue within the limited time 
for the contest. 


Following the close of the previous con- 
test on “‘Why the Wholesaler” the three 
prize-winning essays were printed in 


booklet form after being carefully edited. 
Nearly 10,000 of these pamphlets were 
distributed among retail druggists, whole- 
salers’ salesmen, manufacturers, colleges, 
libraries and individuals in every walk of 
life. Trade papers freely quoted from the 
essays, and it is our opinion that the pub- 
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drug trade journals. 


ticle on 
sale Salesman.”’ 


following 
New 
Mass. 


N. 


with a list of the participating 


Conditions of the Contest 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Assoc'‘a- 
tion offers $350 in cash prizes for the best ar- 
“The Economic Value of the Whole- 


Contest open to anyone. 
Read carefully the following conditions gov- 


erning the contest:— 


Subject, ‘‘The Economic Value of the Whole- 


sale Salesman.’’ 


Authors should bear in mind the economic 


advantages of buying through wholesale drug- 
gists and elaborate on the advantages not only 
to the retailer but to the consumer as well 


Manuscript must not exceed 2,500 words. 
Contest opens April 1, 1921. 

Contest closes July 1, 1922. 

No papers will be accepted by any drug jour- 


nals in competition for prizes after Ju.y 1, 
1922. 

Papers are eligible for prizes only after they 
have been published in one of the drug jour- 
nals. The drug journals will submit papers 
presented to the secretary of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 99 Nassau 
street, New York, N. Y. Awards will be made 
in October, 1922 All articles must be sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1922, to any one of the 


magazines 

The American Druggist, 66 West Broadway, 
York, N. Y. 

The Apothecary, 530 Atlantic avenue, Boston, 
Drug Topics, 25 City Hall place, New York, 
ss ? 


for 
treatment as may be required at the time 
of injury and within 90 days thereafter. 
The effect of previous disability, average 
wages, 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





The Western Druggist, 536 South Clark street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


PRIZES 
The drug journal that publishes the paper 
that in the opinion of the judges merits first 


consideration will receive a prize of $100. The 


author will likewise be awarded a prize of $100. 
The drug journal that publishes the 
that in the opinion of the judges merits second 


consideration will receive a prize of $50. The 


author will likewise be awarded a prize of $50. 

The drug journal 
that in the opinion of the judges merits third 
consideration will receive a prize of $25. The 
author will likewise be awarded a prize of $25. 

Write on one side of the paper only in ink or 
with the typewriter. 

Consideration will be shown the authors who 
include all of the factors that have bearing on 
the economic status of the wholesale salesman. 

The judges will base their decision on range, 
style, interest, points and general strength of 
the papers. 

While literary merit is of secondary impor- 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have 


is your pleasure? 


paper 


that publishes the paper 
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tance authors should make every endeavor to 
assist the judges in their decisions by using as 
much care as possible in the preparation of all 
papers. Excellence of ideas, force and char- 
acter of the arguments presented will be given 
primary consideration in judging the papers. 

No manuscripts will be returned. All rights 
to all papers in this contest to be vested in the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

Authors. should state plainly on the manu- 
script sent to any one of the drug journals 
herein mentioned :— 

“This paper submitted to the N. W. D. A. 
contest on “The Economic Value of the Whole- 
sale Salesman.’ ”’ 

Credit otherwise may be 
testant. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion reserves the right to make use of all 
papers, wholly or in part, and to edit them as 
may seem necessary for publication. 

If in the opinion of the judges two contest- 


lost to the con- 


ants receive the same score they shall be 
entitled to the same prize. 
heard the reading of the report. What 


Gen. Edgar D. Taylor:—I move that the report be received and referred to 


the Board of Control. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


The President:—We will next consi 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compe 
Moines, is chairman. Mr. Sherman has 
read by title, and if there is no objection, 


der the report of the Committee on Em- 
nsation, of which M. E. Sherman, of Des 
made the suggestion that the report be 
that action will be taken. There being no 


objection, it is so ordered, and the report will be printed at length in our proceedings. 


The report is as follows:— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Your committee appointed to report 
upon the changes made in the employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
during the year 1921, and report same 
to the Forty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing :— 

The State of 
law, as did also the 
but the Missouri Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act is held up by referendum and 
will not be voted on by the people until 
1922. 

Amendments of more or less importance 
were made in the States of Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin, digests of which 
amendments are set forth in this report, 
with the exception of the State of Wash- 
ington. In the latter case the amend- 
ments will not be in print available for 
use until some time in September, too 
late to be touched upon in this report. 

As will be observed from an examina- 
tion of this report, there has been a 
growing tendency in most of the States, 
at least, to render the law more uniform 
as to the procedure in case of injury, and 
in fixing the compensation for the va- 
rious injuries; especially is this noticeable 
in fixing the amount and time of com- 
pensation in case of the loss of a limb, 
eyesight or an organ which renders the 
person more or less defective. 

Your committee joins heartily in the 
recommendation made a year ago that 
this association take definite steps, either 
by the appointment of a legislative Com- 
mittee, or by some other method that 
might be more effective, to try and se- 
cure a uniform Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act in each State. 


Arizona 
The State of Arizona passed a new 


Arizona passed a new 
State of Missouri, 


compensation act, approved March 17, 
1921, effective March 31, 1921. It covers 


all personal injuries by accident arising 
out of or in course of employment, ex- 
cept injuries purposely self-inflicted, with 
some special provisions. Does not in- 
clude injuries as the result of disease. 
Usual provisions made for injuries. 


For Total Disability 


For temporary, 65 per cent. of average 
mini- 


monthly wage, maximum $84.50, 
mum $30. Maximum, 100 months. There 


is an allowance of $10 per month for 
dependents residing in the United States. 
If the injury is permanent the monthly 
allowance is for life. 


Partial Disability 


Sixty-five per cent. of loss of earning 
power, maximum $50 monthly, maximum 
period sixty months. Special provisions 
for disfigurement. 


Compensation for Death 


In all cases, burial expesnes, maximum 
$150. In addition, from 15 to 66 2-3 
per cent. of average wages, according to 
number and kinship of dependents and 
measure of dependency to continue until 
death or remarriage, in case of widow or 
widower, or until reaching the age of 
eighteen or marriage, in case of children. 
To widow upon remarriage, two years’ 
compensation in lump sum. _Maximum 
period of payments to partial dependents, 
100 months. In cases of death of de- 
pendent before expiration of period of 
award, funeral expenses, maximum $150. 
Any excess of wages over $130 a month 
is not to be taken into account in com- 
puting death benefits. If no dependents, 
sum of $850 to be paid into State Treas- 
ury for vocational rehabiliation. 


Medical and Surgical Aid 


Accident benefit fund is created to pay 
medical or surgical, or hospital 


how computed and who are de- 


by common law or satutory rules of 
evidence or by technical procedure. 


‘ Compensation—How Secured 


Private employers are required to in- 
sure in State fund or carry other in- 
surance, or furnish satisfactory proof of 
financial ability to make payments direct, 
with deposit of bond or other security 
upon demand of commission. Employers 
not carrying insurance shall pay a tax 
into the State fund. 

Where injury is caused by third party 
the employe may elect to take compen- 
sation or sue third party for damages. 
If he elects to sue, employer or insurer 
is only liable for deficiency. 

Commutations are allowed by the com- 
mission in a lump sum not to exceed 
$6,500. 

The law provides the following penal- 
ties for violation of the law:— 

7or refusal to make annual report to 
Pt my civil penalty of $500. De- 


ducting from employe’s wages any por- 
) is a mis- 


tion of insurance premium 
demeanor, punishable by $100 fine. 
Employer who misrepresents amount of 


hich premium is based is 
ten times the difference 
between premium paid and what should 
have been paid. Failure to report in- 
juries, or, in case of physician, to report 
on condition of patient, is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by $50 to $200 fine. Default 
in payment of premium to State fund 
incurs penalty of 12 per cent. interest. 
Employe’s refusal to submit to medical 


pay roll upon w 
liable to State in 


examination forfeits compensation for 
period of refusal and in some aoe 


forfeit all right to compensation. 
ploye persists in practices tending to re- 
tard recovery or refuses to submit to 
necessary medical or surgical treatment, 
compensation may be reduced or 
suspended. Failure of public official to 
furnish quarterly pay roll, ete. is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by $50 fine. 
Making a false statement in claim for 
compensation is a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction forfeits right to compensation 
thereafter. In case of judgment against 
insurer for failure to pay compensation, 
permit to do business may be revoked 
by Corporation Commission. For refusal 
to submit books, etc., to inspection, civil 
penalty of $100. For violation of any 
provision of act not otherwise penalized, 
fine of $50 to $1,000 for first offense 
and $100 to $5,000 for each subesquent 


offense. 
Colorado 


1921 Amendments 


Every employer of four or more em- 
ployes not including private domestic 
servants, farm and ranch laborers en- 
gaged in a common employment, shall be 
conclusively presumed to have accepted 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation act, and an election may be made 
upon the part of the employer to include 
private domestic servants, farm and ranch 
Jjaborers of three or less employes, by 
filing with the commission a_ written 
statement to the effect that he accepts 
the provisions of the act. 

The right to compensation is exclusive 
for any injury accidentally sustained or 


death resulting therefrom, where at the 
time of the accident or death both em- 
ployer and employe are subject to the 


provisions of this act, and at the time of 
the accident the employe performing some 
service arising out of and in course of 
his employment, and where the injury or 
death is proximately caused by an acci- 
dent arising out of or in course of his 
employment, and not intentionally self- 
inflicted. Where the employer has com- 
plied with the provisions thereof regard- 
ing insurance, an employe shall be deemed 
to have accepted the provisions of this 
act and when his employer is subject to 
the provisions and had complied with the 
requirements thereof, and the employe 
has not given notice to the employer that 
he elects not to become subject to the 
provisions of this act. In case the em- 
ployer does not elect to accept the provi- 


sions of this act, he shall cause printed 
notices thereof to be kept posted at his 
place of employment that he is not sub- 


ject to the provisions of the Workmen's 


lication has done a great deal toward OnE aoe Sreeth: Srenigns pendents are similar to the compensation Compensation act. 

eee ene ac * “ functions and The Druggists’ Circular, 100 William street laws of other States. Insurance may be taken out in the State 
services of the wholesale druggist, as well New York, N. Y. . ‘ Compensation Insurance Fund, or any 
as to stimulate the interest of the retailer The National Druggist, 914 Century Building, Method of Payment and Proceedings atock or mutual corporation authorized to 
and manufacturer therein. St. Louis, Mo. t Cc ll t transact the business of workmen’s com- 

We especially want to call the atten- The Northwestern Druggist, Central Bank 0 otlec pensation insurance in this State. 

tion of each individual member to the Building, St. Paul, Minn. , Compensation is paid direct to em- There is also a provision for the em- 
importance of these essay contests and to _,Pacific Drug Review, 510 Stock Exchange, pjoye or dependents by employer or in- ployer securing a self-insurance permit. 
urge them to get their salesmen suffi- Perens. SS. eee eer ee <= surer. Right to compensation is to be ‘The Industrial Commission provided by 
ciently interested to write articles for the New York, N.Y sin linseed nacht loth. determined under rules and regulations the laws of the State of Colorado have 
contest in some one or more of the par- ‘phe Retail Druggist, 58 West La Fayette 2dopted and published by commission. Substantially the same powers and duties 
ticipating journals in accordance with the avenue, Detroit, Mich. ™e Each party shall have the right within aS industrial commissions created in the 
rules of the coontest which are herewith The Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 1314 thirty days to appeal from the commis- other Sta*ss. 

appended for the information of all, to- Young street, Dallas, Tex. sion and the commission is not bound Every employment shall furnish such 
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nurse and hospital treat- 
ete., as may be rea- 
sonably needed at the time of the injury, 
and thereafter during the disability, but 
not exceeding sixty days from the date of 
the accident, and $200 in value, to cure 
and relieve the employe from the effects 
of the injury. 

The wife, unless living apart from her 
husband at the time of the injury or 
death, and minor children of the deceased 
under the age of 18 years, are presumed 
to be wholly dependent. In case of death 
the dependents of the deceased shall be 
entitled to receive as compensation or 
death benefits 50 per cent. of the deceased 
employe’s average weekly wages, not to 
exceed a maximum of $10 per week, and 
not less than a minimum of $5 a week, for 
a period not to exceed six years from the 
date of the death of the injured employe, 
less any sums paid to the employe prior 
to his death as compensation for his dis- 
ability. 

In case of the remarriage of the hus- 
band or wife of the deceased employe 
without children, he or she shall receive 
at the time of the marriage a lump sum 
settlement without commutation equal to 
one-half of the amount of compensation 
then remaining unpaid. 


Funeral and Burial Expenses 


The sum of $75 is allowed for funeral 
and burial expenses. In case death oc- 
curs within more than two years after the 
date of the injury such death shall be 
prima facie presumed not to be the result 
of injury. If the death occurs to an in- 
jured employe other than as the prox- 
imate result of the accident before dis- 
ability indemnity ceases, the death benefit 
shall consist of the unpaid and unaccrued 
portion of the »ermanent total disability 
benefit, which the employe would have 
received had he lived until he had re- 
ceived the sum of $3,125. 

Death benefits made to dependents who 
are non-residents of the United States at 
the time uf the death of the injured em- 
ploye shall be one-third of the amvunts 
provided herein, but in no event exceed 
the aggregate sum of $1,041.66. If the 
period of disability does not last longer 
than ten days no compensation shall be 
paid except that the employe shall be 
entitled to the medical, surgical, nurse 
and hospital services, ete., provided for 
in this act. 

For temporary ‘lisability of more than 
ten days’ duration the employe shall re- 
ceive 50 per cent. of the average weekly 
wage so long as such disability is total, 
the maximum compensation not to exceed 
$10, the minimum not to exceed $5. In 
case of injury resulting in partial disabil- 
ity the employe Shall receive 50 per cent. 
of the impairment of his earning capacity 
during the continuance thereof, not to 
exceed the maximum sum of $10 ver week, 
or the aggregate sum of $1,300. 

The vases included in the following 
schedule of disability in each case shall 
be deemed to continue for the period 
specified and the compensation to be paid 
nets loss shall be specified as fol- 


medical, surgical, 
ment and supplies, 


a Weeks. 

e loss of one arm between elbow and 
shoulder 

The loss of forearm between 
elbow 


wrist and 


The loss of a palm, where thumb remains. 
The loss of a thumb and the metacarpal 
bone thereof 
at the proximal joint. 
=" of a thumb, the second or sei 
The loss of an index finger and the meta- 
carpal bone thereof 
Loss of an 
joint 
Loss of an index finger at the second joint. 
Loss of an index finger at the distal joint. 
Loss of a second finger and the meta- 
carpal bone thereof 
Loss of a middle finger at 
joint 


s the distz 
joint : 
Loss of a third or ring finger and 
metacarpal bone thereof 
Loss of a ring finger at the proximal joint 
Loss of a ring finger at the second joint.. 
Loss of a ring finger at the distal joint... 
Loss of a little finger and the metacarpal 
bone thereof 


the 


~ 


AIS OF 


nw 


ger at the proximal joint 
Loss of a little finger at the second joint. 
Loss of a little finger at the distal joint.. 
Loss of all the fingers of one hand where 
the thumb and palm remains 
Loss of a leg at the hip joint or so near 
thereto as to preclude the use of an arti- 
ficial limb 
The leg at or above the knee, 
where the stump remains sufficient to 
permit the use of an artificial limb 
The loss of a foot at the ankle 
The loss of a great toe with the metatar 
bone thereof 
The loss of a 
joint 


oS 


great toe at the proximal 


The loss of any other toe with the meta- 
tarsal bone thereof 

The loss of any other toe at the 
joint 

The loss of any other toe at the second or 
distal joint 

The loss of all the toes of one foot 
The loss of an eye by enucleation 
cluding disfigurement resulting 
from) 


proximal 


(in- 
there- 


Total deafness of one ear 
Where workman prior to injury has 

fered a total loss of he aring in one ear 
and as a result of the accident loses 
total hearing in remaining ear 

If the employe is seriously and perma- 
nently disfigured about the head or face 
he shall be paid an additional compen- 
Sation not to exceed $500. The loss of 
both hands, or both arms, or both feet 
or both legs, or both eyes, or any two 
thereof, shall constitute total and perma- 
nent disability. 


Emplove to Be Examined 


shall be required upon 
the employer or 


The employe 
the written request of 
the insurer carrying a risk, to submit 
himself from time to time to an exami- 
nation by a physician or surgeon. Where 
the injury is caused by the wilful failure 
of the employe to use safety devices pro- 
vided by the employer, or where the in- 
jury arises from the employe’s. wilful 
failure to obey any reasonable rule 
adopted by the employer, or where the 
injury results from the intoxication of the 
employe, the compensation shall be re- 
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duced 50 per cent. of the usual amount. 
Compensation will not be awarded unless 
notice in writing is given in the form and 
within the time prescribed by the com- 
mission. The amount due for compen- 
sation shall be exempt from all claim 
and no power of attorney or written au- 
thority from any insured employe or de- 
pendents to receipt for any compensa- 
tion benefits, shall be allowed and the 
same shall be wholly void and illegal 
and of no force and effect. In case an 
employe entitled to compensation shall 
be injured or killed by the negligence or 
wrong of another person not in the same 
employment, such injured employe, or in 
ease of death, his dependents, shall be- 
fore filing any claim under this act, elect 
in writing whether to take compensation, 
or to pursue the remedy against such 
other person. 

All disputes or controversy concerning 
compensation shall be submitted to the 
Industrial Commission, but in case the 
injured employe or his dependents and 
the employer or his insurer reach an 
agreement, the agreement shall be filed 
with the commission, and after approval 
by it shall be enforcible as are all the 
awards of the commission. 

Hearings upon claims arising under 
this act shall be held by the commission 
upon his own motion, or upon the motion 
of any party interested therein. Reason- 
able notice of such hearing shall be given 
and the hearings may be adjourned from 
time to time and held at such places as 
the commission may designate. Each 
party shall have the right to be pres- 
ent in person or by attorney in order 
that the facts may be fully presented 
to the commission. Any person. dis- 
satisfied with the finding and award en- 
tered by any referee or referees of said 
commission may petition the Industrial 
Commission for a review, or the com- 
mission may upon its own motion upon 
five days notice review any case, but no 
action or proceeding to set aside, vacate 
or amend any finding, order or award of 
the commission or referee. shall _ be 
brought unless the party shall have first 
applied to the commission for a review, 
but upon such appeal the order or award 
of the commission can only be set aside 
upon the ground that the commission 
acted without or in excess of its powers; 
that the finding, order or award was pro- 
cured by fraud, or the findings of fact 
by the commission do not support the 
order or award; upon the setting aside 
of any order or award the court may 
remand the record to the commission for 
further hearing or proceedings, or it may 
order said commission to enter the proper 
award upon the findings, as the nature 
of the case shall demand, subject to the 
right of the commission or any party in 
interest to a review by the Supreme 
Court upon a writ of error. 


Delaware 


The effect of amendments to the Del- 
aware Workmen’s Compensation law for 
the year 1921 are as follows:— 

Unpaid compensation agreed upon or 
awarded to injured employe shall, in the 
event of his death, be paid to his nearest 
dependent. New provisions are made in 
the schedule for the following specific 
injuries:—For loss of thumb, finger, toe 
or phalange or part thereof; for loss of 
fractional part of the vision of eye and 
for permanent injuries not specified, in- 
Cluding permanent impairment of the 
usefulness of a member or physical func- 
tion. Compensation now commences on 
the 15th day after incapacity instead of 
injury as heretofore. Medical aid is ex- 
tended from two weeks to 30 days, and 
the maximum liability is increased from 
$75 to $100. In determining the earning 
power of a partially disabled employe 
after injury, the board shall take into 
consideration the value of gratuities, 
board, lodging, ete., received by employe 
in a subsequent employment. Proceed- 
ings for compensation may be instituted 
by the surviving guardian or next friend 
in the case of minors claiming compensa- 
tion. It is newly provided that notice 
of hearing, and copy of award, may be 
served on parties in interest either per- 
sonally or by registered mail. 

The following provisions are new:— 
When a cause, upon appeal, is remanded 
to the board for rehearing, all evidence 
taken before the board in previous hear- 
ings shall become part of the evidence in 
the rehearing. Provision is also made by 
the Superior Court for obtaining evidence 
outside the State to be used in the hear- 
ing before the board; leaving the parties 
in interest free to agree upon different 
methods of taking evidence. A copy of 
the modified award may be served upon 
the parties in interest either personally 
or by registered mail. The charges for 
surgical, medical and hospital services 
shall not exceed the usual rate, and in 
case of dispute must be settled by the 


board. 
Idaho 
1921 Amendments 


Agricultural pursuits are now defined 
to include the caretaking and handling 
of livestock on enclosed lands and pub- 
lic ranges. Persons, other than public 
officers, whose remuneration exceeds 
$2,400 a year are no longer excepted 
from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation § act. Compensation for 
total disability for employe with wife or 
dependent minor child is increased as 
follows:—Employe with wife and no 
child, 60 per cent. of average weekly 
wages, maximum, $13.50; minimum, 
$6.55 weekly; maximum period, 400 
weeks. Employe with wife, or being a 
widower, with one or more children, the 
foregoing rate is increased by 5 per 
cent. of average weekly wages for each 
child; maximum, $16 weekly. Compen- 
sation for partial disability is now com- 
puted on the actual earning capacity 
instead of the probable earning capacity. 
The maximum weekly compensation for 
specific injuries is limited to that pro- 
vided for total disability, instead of 
being fixed at $12 as heretofore. Com- 
pensation is now allowed for total deaf- 
ness of one ear for 35 weeks, and for 
total deafness of the second ear, 115 
weeks. Maximum allowance for burial 
expenses is increased from $100 to $200. 
If the period of disability exceeds four 
weeks, compensation is to be paid for 
three weeks and four days and for one 
day additional for each week thereafter 


up to and including the seventh week. 
The board is authorized to require in- 
dividuals, corporations, etc., contracting 
to furnish medical, surgical and hospital 
services, to furnish a bond of $5,000 for 
the faithful performance of the contract. 
In a hearing before the board for com- 
pensation, the employer and employe may 
each at his own cost have a physician 
present at the hearing. Judgment or de- 
cree for compensation may be now en- 
tered without notice, and such judgment 
shall be entered and docketed as other 
judgments. The plan of referring a claim 
to a committee of arbitration upon ap- 
plication of either party is abolished, 
and the board may now upon its own 
motion or the application of either party, 
assign the case for hearing by member 
of the board and the place of hearing 
may be had at some convenient place 
within the county as the board may 
designate. In case of appeal the board 
must file with the court its record of 
the proceedings with a transcript of the 
evidence within ten days after notice. 
If the employer appeals, and the award 
is confirmed or increased, or if the em- 
ploye appeals, and the award is in- 
creased, the employer must pay interest 
on the judgment at 7 per cent. from date 
of award. It is now provided that a 
principal shall be jointly liable with a 
contractor or sub-contractor for compen- 
sation to employes of such contractor or 
sub-contractor. Failure to secure com- 
pensation as required is now made a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine or 
imprisonment or both, instead of being 
merely a civil penalty as heretofore. 


Il:nois 


1921 Amendments 


The provisions of the Workmen’s Come 
pensation act now apply automatically 
to the employes of the State, county, 
city, town, township, incorporated village 
or school district, and to all employers 
and employes engaged in erecting, main- 
taining, removing, remodeling, altering, 
demolishing, constructing or excavating 
any structures or electrical work. 

All employers or employes engaged in 
carriage by land or water, including the 
distribution of any commodities by horse- 
drawn or motor-driven vehicle; in the 
operation of any warehouse or general 
or terminal storehouses; in mining, sur- 
face mining or quarrying, and any en- 
terprise in which explosive materials 
are manufactured, handled or used 
ine dangerous quantities. Any enter- 
prise where moiten metal, or explosive 
or injurious gases or vapors, or corrosive 
acids are manufactured, used, stored or 
conveyed in dangerous quantities; or any 
enterprise which has municipal or statu- 
tory regulations regarding t*e use or 
placing of machinery or appliances for 
the protection and safeguarding of the 
employes or the public, and no common 
law or statutory right to recover damages 
for injury or death shall be available to 
an- employe sustained by an employe 
while engaged in the line of his duty, but 
is governed by any of the provisions of 
this act. 

If the employe leaves a widow, child or 
children whom he is under legal obliga- 
tions to support at the time of his injury, 
the compensation fixed shall be a sum 
four times the average annual earnings 
of the employe, but not less than $1,650, 
nor more than $3,750. Any compensation 
payments rendered necessary by medical, 
surgical or hospital fees or services shall 
be deducted in ascertaining the amount 
payable at death. 

If the employe leaves no widow, child 
or children then the amount shall be paid 
to any husband, parent, grandparent, 
grandchild or collateral heirs dependent 
upon him or her at the time of his death. 
The sum of $150 shall be allowed for 
burial expenses. In case of death and 
any of the persons who would be entitled 
to compensation are living outside of the 
United States, the compensation shall be 
paid to the personal representative of the 
deceased. In case the employe shall be 
entitled to compensation for injury not 
resulting in death, the employer shall 
provide the necessary medical, surgical 
and hospital services during the period for 
which compensation may be payable, and 
all necessary medical and surgical serv- 
ices for a period not longer than eight 
weeks, and not to exceed $200. If the 
period of total incapacity for work lasts 
more than six working days the compen- 
sation shall equal 50 per cent. of the 
earnings, but not less than $7.50, nor 
more than $14 per week beginning on the 
eighth day of such temporary total in- 
capacity, and continue as long as the 
temporary total incapacity lasts, but not 
after the amount of compensation paid 
equals the amount which would be pay- 
able as a death benefit. 

In case the temporary incapacity for 
work continues for a period of four weeks 
from the date of the injury then the 
compensation shall commence from the 
date after the injury; but any serious or 
permanent disfigurement of the hand, 
head or face the employe shall be entitled 
to such compensation as is fixed by agree- 
ment or by arbitration in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 


Schedule of Injuries 


The following schedule has been 
adopted for specific injuries which shall 
be in full of all compensation :— 


For the loss of a thumb, or the permanent 
and complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of 
the average weekly wage during 60 weeks. 

Kor the loss of a first finger, commonly called 
the index finger, or the permanent and com- 
plete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the average 
weekly wage during 35 weeks. 

For the loss of a second finger, 
manent and complete loss of its use, 
cent. of the average weekly wage during 
weeks 

For the loss 
manent and 
cent. of the 
weeks. 


For the 


or the per- 
50 per 
30 


or the per- 
per 
20 


of a third finger, 
complete loss of its use, 50 
average weekly wage during 


of a fourth finger, commonly 
called the little finger, or the permanent and 
complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the 
average weckly wage during 15 weeks. 

The loss of the first phalange of the thumb 
or of any finger, shall be considered to be 
equal to the loss of one-half of such thumb 
or finger and compensation shall be one-half 
the amount above specified. 

The loss of more than one phalange shall be 
considered as the loss of the entire finger or 
thumb:—Provided, however, that in no case 
shall the amount received for more than one 


loss 
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finger exceed the amount provided in this 


schedule for the loss of a hand. 

For the loss of a great toe, 50 per cent. of 
the average weekly wage during 30 weeks. 

For the loss of one toe other than the great 
toe, 50 per cent. of the average weekly wage 
during ten weeks, and for the additional loss 
of one or more toes other than the great toe, 
50 per cent. of the average weekly wage dur- 
ing an additional ten weeks. 

The loss of the first phalange of any toe 
shall be considered to be the equal to the loss 
of one-half of such toe, and compensation shall 
be one-half of the amount above specified. 

The loss of more than one phalange shall be 
considered as the loss of the entire toe. 

For the loss of a hand, or the permanent and 
complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly wage during 150 weeks. 

For the loss of an arm or the permanent and 
complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly wage during 200 weeks. 

For the loss of a foot or the permanent and 
complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly wage during 125 weeks. 

For the loss of a leg, or the permanent and 
complete loss of its use, 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly wage during 175 weeks. 

For the loss of the sight of an eye or for the 
permanent and complete loss of its use, 50 per 
cent. of the average weekly wage during 100 
weeks. 

For the permanent partial loss of use of a 
member or sight of an eye, 50 per cent. of the 
average weekly wage during that portion of 
the number of weeks in the foregoing schedule 
provided for the loss of such member or sight 
of an eye which the partial loss of use thereof 
bears to the total loss of use of such member 

sight of eye. 
“rhe loss of both hands, or both arms, or both 
feet, or both legs, or both eyes, or of any 
two thereof, or the permanent and complete 
loss of use thereof, shall constitute total and 
ermanent disability. 
, In case of complete disability the employe 
shall be entitled to a compensation equal to 
50 per cent. of his ea nings, but not less than 
$7.50, nor more than $14 per week, commnencing 
on the date after the injury, and continue ae 
the amount equals the amount which woul 
have been payable as a death benefit. . 

In case death occurs as the result of = 
injury before the total payments made — 
the amount payable as a death benefit, and the 
employe leaves dependents entitled to compen- 
sation, then the difference between the com- 
pensation paid for death and the sum of pay- 
ments made to the employe shall be paid to 
the beneficiaries of the deceased employe. ‘ 

Where the:e is a_ provision for 50 per cent., 
such per cent. shall be increased 5 per cent. 
for each child of the employe under 16 — 
of age at the time of the injury until suc 
per cent. shall reach a maximum of 65 per 
cent. An injured employe entitled to a. 
disability payments shall be required + 
request of the employer to submit himse hod 
a medical examination at the expense of the 


employer. . ; 
Disputed Questions 


isputed questions of law or fact are 
submitted te a committee on a 
and the decision of the arbitration oar 
may be submitted to the industrial —. 
mission, and from this commission. to 7 
several courts of the State, including the 
Supreme Court, and in case of ee 
able or vexatious delay in payment ne 
commission may award extra compensa 
tion. No proceedings for mp 
shall be maintained unless the notice 0 
the accident has been given the one 
as soon as practical, but not later t = 
30 days after the accident. In case 0 
mental incapacity of the employe notice 
must be given within six months, but ne 
defect or inaccuracy of such notice sha 
be a bar to the maintenance of the pro- 
ceedings of arbitration unless the Fon oa 
ployer proves that he has been un uly 
prejudiced by such defect or inaccuracy. . 
An employe may be relieved of liabil- 
ity for compensation by depositing the 
commuted value of the total unpaid com- 
pensation for which liability exists with 
the State treasurer or county treasurer 
in the county where the accident hap- 
pened, or with any State or national 


bank or trust company doing business in 
the State of Illinois, or by purchasing an 
annuity in an amount of the computed 


compensation. std 
Michigan 


1921 Amendments 


The administration of the compensa- 

tion law has been changed from the In- 
dustrial Accident Board to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, which is 
just created. 
* If death results from injury the em- 
ployer shall pay in addition to the in- 
demnity to be paid to dependents the rea- 
sonable expenses of the last sickness and 
burial, which shall not exceed $200. If 
the employe is totally disabled he shall 
receive a weekly compensation equal to 
60 per cent. of his average weekly wages, 
but not more than $14 nor less than $7 a 
week, but in no case shall the compensa- 
tion cover a period of over 500 weeks, nor 
the total amount of compensation exceed 
$7,000. This amount shall not be reduced 
on account of or any savings or insurance 
held by the insured employe, nor from 
contributions from any source. The De- 
partment of Labor and Industry may 
make rules not inconsistent with this act, 
and the process and procedure shall be 
as summary as reasonably may be. 

The procedure in case of the dispute be- 
tween employer and employe upon any 
question involving compensation is tried, 
settled and determined substantially as in 


other States. 
Minnesota 


1921 Amendments 


Any time after award and before judg- 
ment thereon or before issuance of writ 
of certiorari by the Supreme Court, the 
commission may for cause, upon applica- 
tion of either party and five days’ notice 
given to all interested parties, set the 
same aside for further hearing and de- 
termination upon its merits. A review 
of the commission’s decision may be had 
within 30 days by writ or certiorari is- 
sued by the Supreme Court. It was orig- 
inally provided that appeals may be taken 
to the Supreme Court within the same 
period from decisions of the commission. 
Compensation awarded against munici- 
palities under Workmen’s Compensation 
act. shall be a preferred claim against 
the municipality. 


Missouri 


The last regular session of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri passed 
a Workmen’s Compensation act, but it 
has been held up by a referendum and 
will be voted on by the people in the 
November election of 1922 
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men’s Compensation act are prohibited 
from engaging in any hazardous occupa- 
tions without first registering with the 
commission their names and addresses, 
together with the description of their oc- 
cupation, 


ganization authorized and _ licensed to 
transact the business of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance in this State, or shall 
furnish to the Compensation Commis- 
sioner satisfactory proof of his financial 
ability to pay direct the compensation in 
the manner provided for in this act. 


Terms Defined 


The term “physician,” ‘‘surgeon,’’ ‘‘ac- 
cident,”’ “‘injury,” “personal injuries’”’ and 
“death” are defined as they are usually 
defined and used in Workmen’s Compen- 


sation acts. 
Dependents 


The following persons shall be conclu- 
Sively presumed to be wholly dependent 
for support upon the deceased employe. 

(a) A wife upon a husband with whom 
she is living at the time of his death. 

(b) A husband upon a wife with whom 
he is living at the time of her death. 

(c) Child or children under the age of 
18 years or over said age, if physically or 
mentally incapacitated for earning his 
own support, 

(d) The usual provisions are made for 
the division of compensation among the 
different dependents, but no person shall 
be considered a dependent unless he or 
she is a member of the family of the de- 
ceased employe, or bears to him the rela- 
tion of widow or widower, or lineal de- 


Nebraska 


LAST AMENDMENT AND REVISION 
IN 1921 
Employments Covered 


: Covers the employment usually included 
in the compensation laws of the various 
States. 


Medical and Hospital Services 


Employers are liable for reasonable 
medical and hospital services and medi- 
cines subject to the approval of the com- 
pensation commissioner, though not to 
exceed the regular charge made for the 
Same service in similar cases, Where 
the injured employe refuses or neglects 
to avail himself of the medical or surgical 
treatment furnished by the employer, the 
employer shall not be liable for any ag- 
gravation of such injury due to such re- 
tusal and neglect. 


Pennsylvania 


1921 Amendments 


Every employer liable under the Work- 
men’s Compensation act shall insure thie 
payment of the compensation in a State 
workmen’s insurance fund, or any insur- 
ance company, or mutual association or 
company authorized to insure such lia- 
bility in this commonwealth, unless such 
employer shall be exempted by the bureau 
from such insurance by satisfying the 
Bureau of Compensation of his financial 
ability to pay such compensation. 

The bureau may also require from time 
to time further statements as to the finan- 
cial liability of the employer, and if at 
any time the employer shall appear no 
longer financially able to pay compensa- 
tion the bureau may revoke its order 
granting exemption. 

For serious and permanent disfigure- 
ment of the head or face of such char- 
acter as to produce an unsightly appear- 
ance, such as is not usually incident to the 
employment, compensation is allowed in 
the sum of 60 per cent, of the wages not 


Compensation 


, The following schedule of compensation 
is established for injuries resulting in 
disability. 

1, For the first 300 weeks of total disability, 
the compensation shall be 66%, per cent. of the 
wages received at the time of injury, but not 
to exceed $15 per week, nor less than $6 per 


ability ain, hen cee a bine Se scendant, or ancestor, or brother, or sister 5 
the remainder of his Ute bs per cont. of the f N 7 S ee Oe OROOSE SEC WeERE. 

yages received a ne time o njury. Maxi- 
cor es sompenieten halt bs sequmes Tae 1921 sieptiaiae a the manner "a eres 
disability shall cease. ; / of calculating the period for which com- 1921 Amendments 

2. In case of disability, partial in charac- pensation is payable on account of tem- The maximum weekly compensation 


for total disability is increased from $12 
to $15. Minimum payment from $6.50 to 
$7.50. For partial disability the payment 
is increased from $12 to $15. Minimum 
payment for specific injuries is now fixed 


ter, the compensation shall be 66% per cent. of 
the difference between the wages received at 
the time of the injury and the earning power 
of the employe thereafter, but not to exceed 
$15 per week. Not, however, beyond 300 weeks 


porary disability, and now includes non- 
resident alien dependents among the list 
of those entitled to compensation. In case 
of appeal from the decision of the bureau 
official, the appellant must now prepare 


after the date of the accident causing dis- ; 
ability. and submit to the secretary of the bureau at $7.50, or full wages weekly. No com- 
F . eet for certification, a transcript of the testi- pensation is payable to the widow or de- 
Compensation for Specific Injuries mony and the ‘record of the case. The pendent not a resident of the United 
For the loss of i 3 ; trial de novo has been abolished and the States at the time of the employe’s death. 
r the loss of a thumb, 66% per cent. of trial on appeal shall be based exclusively With the approval of the commissioner 


daily wages during 60 weeks, 

For the loss of a first finger, commonly called 
index finger, 66%, per cent. of daily wages 
during 35 weeks. 

For the loss of a second finger, 66%, per cent. 
of daily wages during 30 weeks. 

For the loss of a third finger, 6625 per cent. 
of daily wages during 20 weeks. 

For the loss of a fourth finger, commonly 
called the little finger, 66% per cent. of daily 
wages during 15 weeks. 

The loss of the first phalange of the thumb, 


on the transcript of the record and the 
testimony taken at the hearing before the 
bureau. Argument may be presented by 
each side to the judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, who shall decide the mat- 
ter summarily and the judgment of this 
court shall be conclusive. 


New Mexico 
1921 Amendments 


compensation may be paid to the widow 
and the minor children without the ap- 
pointment of a guardian for the children. 
Hearing in case of dispute may be held 
at some other place than where the injury 
occurred, if more convenient to the 
parties, and a record of the proceedings 
of the Arbitration Board shall be kept at 
the expense of the commissioner’s fund. 
The employer or insurer who recovers 
damages from a third party shall hold 


or of any finger, shall be considered to be 
equal to the loss of one-half of such thumb Compensation for partial disability is the excess above the compensation for 
or finger and compensation shall be for one- now fixed as follows: the benefit of the employe. 
half of the periods of time above specified, The periods of compensation for loss of cer- 
and the compensation for the loss of one-half tain members are increased as follows: Texas 
of the first phalange shall be for one-fourth of Second finger at distal joint, from 5 to 8 
the period of time above specified. weeks. ze 192] Amendments 
The loss of more than one phalange shall be Third finger at distal joint, from 4 to 8 
oe as the entire loss of a finger or weeks. Ranch laborers excluded from the 
1D. ‘ oY 2 ime ‘ € Prati ac 
For the loss of a great toe, 66% per cent. wae finger at proximal joint, from 9 to 12 operation of the act. 
daily wages during 30 weeks. Pate — ' ; . 
Wor the loss of one of the toes other than we finger at second joint, from 6 to 8 Utah 
the great toe, 66%, per cent. of daily wages = - late ; . 
during iten weeks. ale wnarth finger at distal joint, from 3 to 6 1921 Amendments 
shall is meeaideree pl ges oy ru rd oa Toe (other than great toe at proximal joint, Utah created an Industrial Commission 
alt ot auth “the. AR Eenenmation (anal Be ee eee composed of three members who shall be 
or ease ot ‘oO ; “ re of ti gee bows Toe (other than great toe) at second (or) appointed by the Governor and confirmed 
or on -ha 0 ne periods 0 ime above distal joint, from 38 to 6 weeks. Waiting by tama te N ‘ 
specified. nabind seddosd drow 4h tod :aace. tee ion vy the Senate. Not more than two mem- 
The loss of more than one phalange shall for which medical aid, etc., must be furnished Pers of the commission shall belong to the 
be considered as the loss of the entire toe. is reduced from 14 to 10 days but the cmitets same political party and may 7° removed 
a - No commis- 


by the Governor for cause, 
sioner shall hold any other office of trust 
or profit or engage in any other occupa- 
tion or business interfering with or in- 
consistent with his duties as commis- 
sioner. The commission shall have its 
offices at the State Capitol and shall be 
open for the transaction of business dur- 
ing office hours on each and every day 
except Sundays and legal holidays. A 


For the loss of a hand, 66%; per cent. of daily 
wages during 175 weeks. 

For the loss of an arm, 
wages during 225 weeks, 

For the loss of a foot, 
Wages during 150 weeks. 

For the loss of a leg, 6675 
Wages during 215 weeks. 

For the loss of an eye, 66°, per cent. of the 
daily wages during 125 weeks. 

For the loss of an ear, 66%, per cent. of daily 


mum liability is increased from $50 to $150. 


North Dakota 
1921 Amendments 


The maximum allowance for burial ex- 
penses is increased from $100 to $150. 
Any executive officer of a business con- 
cern who receives more than $2,400 a year 


per cent. of daily 





662; 





66%, per cent. of daily 


per cent, of daily 


wages during 25 weeks. shall not be deemed an employe within majority of the commission shall consti- 
For the loss of hearing in_one ear, 66%; per the meaning of the compensation act. In tute a quorum. The commission may 
cent. of daily wages during 50 weeks. the payment of said insurance the em- adopt its own rules of procedure and may 
For the loss of hearing in both ears, 66% per ployer is now given an opportunity to change the same from time to time in its 


cent, of daily wages during 100 weeks. avert a civil action by paying a portion of discretion. The commission may employ 


For the loss of the nose, 66%, per cent. of > Vvear’s ‘ ; : 
daily wages during 50 weeks. check nareaees oe and ailing & certified with the approval of the Governor a sec- 
The loss of both hands, or both arms, or he bal er y eo Cepos! or bond for retary and other necessary office assist- 
both feet, or both legs, or both eyes, or of the a ance within ten days after notice. ants. 
any two thereof, shall constitute total and If suit is brought and judgment obtained Employers shall furnish and use safety 


and collected, the employer’s compliance 
with the act is to date from the time of 
the notice of premium due, instead of 
from the time of the payment of judg- 
ment. Employer’s report on pay roll, in- 
stead of being required annually, is now 
required only in response to notice from 
the bureau. 


devices and safeguards and follow and 
obey the order of the commission to ren- 
der such employment safe, and shall do 
such other things reasonably necessary to 
protect life, health, safety and welfare of 
their employes. Where there is a wilful 
neglect of this provision the Industrial 
Commission may increase the compensa- 


permanent disability. 

Amputation between the elbow and the wrist 
shall be considered as the equivalent of the 
loss of a hand, and amputation between the 
knee and the ankle sha.! be considered as the 
equivalent of the loss of a foot. Amputation 
at or above the elbow shall be considered as 
the loss of an arm, and amputation at or above 


the knee shall be considered as the loss of 
a leg. Permanent total loss of the use of a Oregon tion 15 per cent., except injury resulting 
finger, hand, arm, foot, leg or eye shall be in death. 


No employe shall remove, displace, dam- 
age or destroy any safeguards provided 
for use in any employment or place of 
employment, nor interfere in any manner 
with the use thereof, and where the in- 
jury results from the intoxication of the 
employe or wilfully fails to use such 
safety devices, or fail to obey any rea- 
sonable rule, the compensation shall be 
reduced 15 per cent. The commission 
shall have supervision of every employ- 
ment and place of employment, of the 
right to examine the same any time for 
the purpose of collecting facts and sta- 
tistics, to enforce all laws for the pro- 
tection of life, health, safety and welfare 
of the employes; to establish and conduct 
free employment agencies and to promote 
voluntary arbitration and conciliation of 
disputes between employer and employes; 
to collect and publish statistical infor- 
mation relating to employers and em- 
ployes. The commission shall keep a full 
and complete record of all proceedings 
had before the commission on any in- 
vestigation and all testimony shall be 
taken down by a stenographer appointed 
by the commission. No court in this 


1921 Amendments 


It is newly provided that railroad com- 
mon carriers engaged in a hazardous oc- 
cupation other than the maintenance and 
operation of a railroad, may elect to be- 
come subject to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation act as to such hazardous occupa- 
tion. Work in wood not otherwise speci- 
fied is stricken from the list of hazardous 
occupations. The amended act omits the 
limitation of $50 heretofore placed on 
monthly payments to employe with chil- 
dren in case of permanent total disability, 
or to surviving spouse and children in 
case of his death from any cause. The 
schedule of payments for temporary dis- 
ability is changed from a flat rate limited 
to 60 per cent. of monthly wage to a 
sliding scale ranging from 40 per cent. of 
wages, maximum $55 a month, to two- 
thirds of wages, maximum $97 a month. 
The amended act also omits the limitation 
of $50 heretofore placed on monthly pay- 
ments to surviving spouse and children, 
or to orphan children in case of death. 
Where an employer in good faith employs 
a minor without first having obtained a 


considered as the equivalent of the loss of such 
finger, hand, arm, foot, leg or eye. 


Procedure in Case of Dispute. 


Upon a verified petition being filed by 
either party with the Compensation Com- 
missioner, @ Summons shall issue and be 
served upon the adverse party as in civil 
cases, together with a copy of the peti- 
tion. Within seven days after the return 
of such summons the party served shall 
file an answer duly verified stating his 
contention. At the expiration of the time 
for filing the answer, the court shall pro- 
ceed to hear and determine the cause 
without delay and shall render judgment 
according to the form of law. An appeal 
may be had in accordance with the gen- 
eral laws of the State regulating appeals, 
this appea! to be preferred within 30 days 
from the date of the entry of judgment, 
and the cause shall be advanced for hear- 
ing in the Supreme Court so as to bring 
said cause on for argument before such 
court within 60 days from the time of tne 
filing of the appeal, and judgment shal] be 
rendered by the Supreme Court upon the 


appeal within 30 days after the submis- 
saa 7 certificate authorizing the employment of State except the District and the Supreme 
such minor, the latter is conclusively pre- Court on appeal shall have jurisdiction to 
Lump Sum Payments sumed to Deve accom’ the provisions of review, vacate, set aside, reverse, revise, 
a Se a , i“ ne act. he commission finds that the ¢ t, § ‘ ‘ ; 
dive, pases, th the approval of the Eiipfoger Gid'nat act hn god alth, the Some ygmend cr, annol any rat of th 
Compensation Commissioner, may com- employer in case of injury or death to or places of employment as to requiring 
mute the compensation to be paid in &® such minor, shall pay @ penalty of 36 per protection of life, heeith, safety and wel. 
lump sum, except claims for death and cent. of the compensation awarded, not to fare of employes. If any employer, em- 


permanent disability which may be com- 
muted only on the order or decision of the 
District Court. 


Settlements Final 


All settlements by agreement of the 
parties with the approval of the Compen- 


exceed $500. The time within which ap- 
peal may be taken from the commission- 
er’s decision is extended from 30 to 60 
days. The commission is newly empow- 
ered where the period of payments for 
permanent partial disability does not ex- 
ceed 24 months, to pay a lump sum equal 
to the present worth of monthly install- 


ploye or other person shall fail or refuse 
to perform any duty lawfully enjoined 
within the time prescribed by the com- 
mission or fail or refuse to obey any law- 
ful order made by the commission, or any 
judgment or decree made by any court 
in connection with the provisions of this 
law, for each violation, failure or refusal 


sation Commissioner, and all awards of Bags. 

compensation by the court, except those rome gp ene oomuianes is oe are said employer or other person shall be 

payable periodically for six months or _ o charge . io acoount sae oyers fined not more than $1,000 for the first 
re average cost of medical aid, etc., aS offense and not more than $5,000 for each 


more, shall be final and not subject to re- 
adjustment. 
Compensation Insurance Required 


The employer must insure his liability 
some corporation, association or or- 


shown by the experience of employers in 
similar industries, who are not subject to 
the Workmen’s Compensation act. A de- 
fault in the payment of the premium to a 
State fund is now made a misdemeanor. 
Employers not assenting to the Work. 


subsequent offense. 


Employer Must Report 


Every employer shall prepare and mail 


in an annual report to the commission. 
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There is also created a State insurance 
fund for the purpose of insuring employ- 
ers against liability for compensation. 
This fund to be administed by the com- 
The commission may make con- 






































































































































mission. 1 
tracts of insurance payable out of this 
fund. Such insurance contracts may in- 


clude and cover the entire lability of 
employers. This contract shall be evi- 
denced by a policy of insurance in a form 
to be approved by the said commission. 


The following shall constitute employ- 
ers subject to the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation act, 

Every person in the service of the State 
and each county, city, town and school 
district therein; every person, firm, private 
corporation, including every public utility 
that has in its service three or more work- 
men regularly employed under contract 
of hire, except agricultural laborers and 
domestic servants, These may come un- 
der the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act by making application and 
complying with the provisions. thereof. 
Every employe in any of the foregoing 
lines of industry who is injured and the 
dependents of every such employe who is 
killed by accident arising out of or in the 
course of his employment shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation for loss sus- 
tained on account of the injury or death, 
and in addition such medical, nurse and 
hospital services and medicines, and a 
burial expense of $150. 

Insurance may be carried in any stock 
company or mutual association authorized 
to transact the business of Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance in this State, 
but if the insurance is not carried with 
the State insurance fund the employer 
shall forthwith file with the commission 
a copy of the contract or policy of insur- 
ance. Every policy in any stock company 
or mutual association shall cover the full 
liability of the employer for compensation. 
Each county, city, town or school district 
may insure in the State insurance fund 
or pay compensation direct. Subject to 
the approval of the commission any em- 
ployer may enter into an agreement with 
his employes to provide a system of com- 
pensation or other benefits in lieu of the 
compensation or benefits provided by the 
Workmen’s Compensation act, but this 
substitute system may be terminated by 
the commission for cause. Any workman 
who has been hired in this State and re- 
ceives a personal injury by accident aris- 
ing out of and in accordance with his em- 
ployment shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion according to the laws of this State, 
even though his injury was received out- 
side of the State. Any workman who has 
been hired outside of the State and is in- 
jured in his employer's business and is 
entitled to compensation for such injury 
under the laws of the State where he 
was hired, shall be entitled to enforce his 
rights against his employer in this State. 

Any employer who does not avail him- 
self of the Workmen’s Compensation act 
shall not avail himself of the defense of 
the fellow servant rule, the assumption of 
risk, or contributory negligence. Under 
the provisions of this act the right to re- 
cover compensatfon shall be exclusive 
against the employer, except where the 
injury is caused by the employer's wilful 
misconduct, and such act is the personal 
act of the employer himself, or one of the 
partners, if a partnership, or on the part 
of the elective officers if a corporation, 
and such act indicates a wilful disregard 
of the life, limb, or bodily safety of em- 
ployes. The term “wilful misconduct 
shall be construed to mean an act done 
knowingly and purposely with the direct 
object of injuring another. 

All judgments for compensation ob- 
tained in any action prosecuted by the 
commission shall have the same _ prefer- 
ence against the assets of the employer as 
claims for taxes now have. No compen- 
sation shall be allowed for the first three 
davs after the injury is received, except 
such as is authorized for medical, nurse, 
hospital service and medicines and for 
funeral expenses. In case of temporary 
disability the employe shall receive 60 
per cent. of his average weekly wage so 
long as his disability is total, not to ex- 
ceed a maximum of $16 per week, and not 
less than a minimum of $7 per week, but 
in no case to continue for more than six 
vears from the date of the injury. Where 
the injury causes partial disability for 
work, the employe shall receive during 
such disability, amd for a period of not to 
exceed six years beginning the fourth day 
of the disability, a weekly compensation 
equal to 60 per cent. of the difference be- 
tween his average weekly wages before 
the accident, and the weekly wages he is 
able to earn thereafter, but not to exceed 
$16 per week. In no case shall the weekly 
payment continue after the disability ends 
or the death of the person injured. 


Schedule of Injuries 


In case of the following injuries the 
compensation shall be 60 per cent. of the 
average weekly wages, but not more than 
$16 to be paid weekly for the period stated 
against such injuries respectively, and 
shall be in addition to compensation here- 
inbefore provided for temporary total dis- 
ability, to-wit: 


Weeks. 
One arm at or near shoulder.......+++++++ 200 
One arm at eCl1DOW... cee ceeeececceceee «+» 180 
One arm between the wrist and the elbow 160 
One hand ..cceccccsscceceseccssecs vececee 150 
One thumb and the metacarpal bone 
thereof ....... pevidbostvessrevenenes coses | Oe 
One thumb at the proximal joint..... oveos | ae 
One thumb at the second distal joint..... 20 
One first finger and the metacarpal bone 
thereof .icccccesesees see eeeencereeserere 30 
One first finger at the proximal joint..... 20 
One first finger at the second joint....... e 15 
One first finger at the distal joint........ 10 
One second finger and the metacarpal 
bone thereof ..... er ccccecccsesscccces a a 
One second finger at the proximal joint.. 15 
One second finger at the second joint..... 10 
One second finger at the distal joint...... e 5 
One third finger and the metacarpal bone - 


thereof . 









One third finger at the proximal joint.... 12 
One third finger at the second joint..... ‘ 8 
One third finger at the distal joint...... ° + 
One fourth finger and the metacarpal bone 
thereof ...cecceseees eapecccceroceceseces 12 
One fourth finger at the proxima! joint... 9 
One fourth finger at the second joint..... e 
One fourth finger at the distal joint....... 3 
One leg at or so near the hip joint as to 
preclude the use of an artificial limb.. 180 
One leg at or above the knee where stump 
remains sufficient to permit the use of 
an artificial HIMD....ccs-seeereseeees cose 500 
One Jeg between the knee and ankle..... 14€ 
One foot at the ankle........+s005 eesscece San 
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One great with the metatarsal bone 
thereof 

One great toe at the proximal! joint 

One great toe at the secend joint 

One toe other than the great toe 
metatarsal bone thereof 

One toe other than the great toe at 
mal joint 

One toe other than the 
ond or distal joint 

One eye by enucleation 

Total blindness of one eye 


Other Disfigurements 


Any other disfigurement, or the loss of 
bodily function not otherwise provided for 
herein, such period of compensation as 
the commission shall deem equitable and 
in proportion to compensation in other 
cases, not exceeding 200 weeks. 

The amounts specified in this section 
are all subject to the limitation as to the 
maximum weekly amount payable as here- 
inbefore specified in this section, and in 
no event shall more than a total of $5,000 
be required to be paid. 

In case of permanent total disability the 
award shall be 60 per cent. of the average 
weekly wage for five years from the date 
of the injury, and thereafter 45 per cent. 
of such average weekly wage until the 
death of such person so totally disabled, 
but not to exceed a maximum of $16 a 
week and not less than a minimum of $7 
per week. The loss of both hands, or both 
arms, or both feet, or both legs, or both 
eyes, or of any two thereof, shall consti- 
tute total and permanent disability. 

In case the injury results in death with- 
in the period of three years, the employer 
or insurance carrier shall pay the burial 
expenses, in ordinary cases $150, and if 
there are no dependents, shall pay into the 
State treasury a sum equal to 20 per cent. 
of the average weekly wage, not to ex- 
ceed a maximum of $16 per week, and 
continue for a period of six years. 


Claims for Compensation 


Any claim for compensation must be 
filed within one year. If there are de- 
pendent persons at the time of death, the 
payment shall be 60 per cent. of the aver- 
age weekly wages, not to exceed a maxi- 
mum.of $16 per week, and to continue for 
a period of six years after date of injury. 
The compensation payment is exempt 
from all claims of creditors for attach- 
ment or execution, and the law makes the 
usual provisions for commuting payments. 

In any case where the claimant is de- 
nied compensation, the usual provision is 
made for review and appeal, and the com- 
mission is not bound by the usual com- 
mon law or the _ statutory rules of 
evidence, or by any technical or 
formal rules of procedure. The employe 
claiming compensation may be required 
by the commission or its medical exam- 
iner to submit himself for medical exam- 
ination from time to time at a place rea- 
sonably convenient for said employe. 
Employers are required to keep a record 
of injuries, fatal, or otherwise, received 


toe 


with the 


great 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG 


by their employes, arising out of or in 
accordance with their employment, and 
report thereof shall be made within one 
week to the commission upon blanks to 
be furnished by the commission. 

Where an employe claiming to have suf- 
fered an injury fails to give proper notice 
to his employer within 48 hours, or fails 
to report for medical treatment within 
that time, the compensation provided 
shall be reduced 15 per cent., provided 
the employer has no such information of 
the injury as enables him to make inves- 
tigation. 


Washington 


There were some amendments passed to 
the Workmen’s Compensation act by the 
Legislature in 1921, but as these amend- 
ments would not be available until Sep- 
tember ist, we are unable to set out the 
changes in this report. 


Wisconsin 


1921 Amendments 


Smployers and insurance carriers are 
now required to maintain a list of physi- 
cians from which employes may make 
their choice of physicians to attend them. 
The size of the list depends upon the size 
of the community and the number of 
physicians available for service. It is now 
possible for an employer by special elec- 
tion to bring his domestic servants under 
coverage of the act. 


Notice of accident may now be given by 
written or actual notice upon the em- 
ployer within 30 days, and the name of 
employes authorized to receive notice of 
injuries shall be posted. The commission 
may refuse to make findings of fact in 
these cases where it feels that an autopsy 
is reasonably required to determine the 
cause of death. 

The commission may now on its own 
motion cite the parties to appear and, 
upon due proof, make such finding and 
award as the facts warrant. Where fail- 
ure to make payment of the compensation 
to an employe is due to inexcusable delay, 
the increased allowance of 10 per cent. 
must now be paid by the employer and 
not the insurer if the employer is solvent. 
The commission may now revoke the ex- 
emption where the employer fails for 
financial reasons, or fails in other require- 
ments of the compensation law. 

From now on every contract of insur- 
ance shell grant full coverage of all lia- 
bility of the insured under the compensa- 
tion act, notwithstanding any private 
agreement to the contract. 

The maximum weekly indemnity is 
raised from $14.63 to $16.90, but where the 
employe earns less than $22.50, the weekly 
indemnity will be 65 per cent. of the aver- 
age weekly wage, and the maximum for 
disfigurement is now fixed at $1,300. 

As heretofore stated, this report is only 
intended as a synopsis or digest of the 
important changes made in the year 1921, 
and as such is respectfully submitted. 


The President :—The next business will be the report of the Special Committee 
on Merchandising Methods of Retail Druggists, of which committee Dr. Wm. Jay 


Schieffelin, of New York, is chairman. 


Dr. Schieffelin presented the report, which follows:— 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MERCHAN- 
DISING INSTRUCTION FOR RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


The leading colleges of pharmacy give 
instruction in business methods. Next 
year the students of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy will be given a course 
in the Business Department of Columbia 
University. It is most important that 
retail druggists should receive a sound 
commercial education that will give them 
an intelligent knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of financial operations such as 
the function of banks, the obligation of 
the bank to its customers and of a cus- 
tomer to his bank; what the customer 
may reasonably expect from the bank 
and what the bank may reasonably expect 
from its customer. A general idea of the 
leading commercial forms, such as notes 
of various kinds:—Demand, time, mort- 
gage, etc. The importance of a lease in 
making up a deal for the purchase of a 
store; the general form of a lease, spe- 
eial agreement and contracts which may 
be included in a lease—and a general 
understanding of a deed, both warranty 
and quit claim. Also the significance of 
an order, bill of lading, ownership of 
goods in transit, etc. 

With this report your committee sub- 
mits an illustration of a check account 
book with columns showing the kinds of 
deposits and payments made. It is used 
by keeping deposits on a given page, the 
succeeding pages being used for checks, 
until the deposit page is full. Then a 
Page beyond where the checks have ex- 
tended is again opened for deposits and 
so on. In each deposit is entered a 
memorandum of the different items show- 
ing what kind of income it represents. 
These amounts are posted straight across 
the page into the proper column and the 
columns on each page must equal in 
amount the main deposit column. The 
same applies to checks posted to expense, 
salaries, merchandise or whatever items 
into which the druggist wishes to divide 
his payments. In this way. there is a 
pretty complete record of the business in 
very compact form; especially is it con- 
venient in figuring up income; the in- 
come being classified the income tax re- 
port can be readily made up from the 
footings of the columns. It is also very 
convenient in passing an examination by 
the federal inspector. because each de- 
posit shows exactly the class of income 
which it represents 

The retail druggist 
tion regarding other 
is interesting to note that the Committee 
on Prohibition of the New York Pharma- 
ceutical Conference is informing the re- 
tail druggists how to make their periodi- 
eal reports of transactions in intoxicating 
liquors. 

There is one habit which your com- 
mittee wishes every retail druggist would 
acquire, namely, sending monthly state- 
ments to his customers. If this were done 
a far larger proportion of the retailers 
would be in a position to discount their 
bills and would realize that the merchant 
who discounts his monthly bills is ma- 
terially increasing his profits. 


At the of the 


also needs instruc- 
federal returns. It 


conclusion report, 


Dr. 


Schieffelin said:—I will say that this 
check account book is really very simple, 
and I think it would be well to have it 
reproduced and put in the report, be- 
cause it is the sort of thing that one can 
suggest to one’s customers. Of course, 
many do it, and many do not—the de- 
posits are on one line on the page and 
the checks are shown in a similar way, 
and you can see at a glance the condition 
of the business. 

The President:—What action will you 
take regarding this report? 

Adam Pfromm:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted and referred to the 
Board of Control and that the check ac- 
count book be reproduced in the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the report. 


(Motion seconded. ) : , 
The President :—Is there any discussion 
on this report? 


Mr. Evans Considers Idea Helpful 


George B. Evans:—In my opinion this 
is a very important committee. It seems 
to me what the wholesale drug trade has 
lacked in the past is to do something 
toward educating the retailer in business 
methods and merchandising methods. If 
it is true, as has been stated on the floor, 
that we are getting most of our business 
from the small druggist, it is also true 
that we owe him service, and I think 
that the suggestion made in the report 
that the colleges of pharmacy take up 
this matter is a good one. 

In the Albany College of Pharmacy 
they have a department of this kind 
which has been going on for years, and 
they have a drug salesman as instructor, 
and it is one of the most popular de- 
partments in the College of Pharmacy, 
because the man who goes there learns 
something; he not only is taught alnog 
the lines suggested by this report, but 
the instructor goes further and teaches 
window trimming, habits of neatness to 
be followed around the store, etc. Most 
clerks when they get into a store are put 
at the soda fountain, and that is where 
they get their experience before they 
to the college of pharmacy, and it seems 
to me that this department can be in- 
creased very materially as to its activities. 


Would Combine Two Committees 

There ways in which we 
wholesale druggists can help the retail 
trade. Of course, these departments in 
the colleges of pharmacy are good for 
future generations, but what we are in- 
terested in is the present time. It seems 
to me that it might be a good policy to 
connect the work undertaken by this 
committee with the work of the Commit- 
tee on Commercial Travelers and Selling 
Methods, because the two, selling methods 
and merchandising methods, are really 
about the same thing. If a salesman is 
properly taught and goes on the job prop- 
erly instructed he knows how to mer- 
chandise. When you give a salesman a 
new proposition to put out, for instance, 
hair nets, you write him a letter and 
tell him that these hair are new 


£0 


are two as 


nets 
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and that he is to go ahead and sell them 
—that is not enough; you must tell him 
how they are made, tell him why they 
are better than other hair nets, and give 
him such information that he gets the 
customers’ enthusiasm, and that is the 
only way in which we can increase our 
business. If we can show our customers 
how they can make a profit on merchan- 
dise, give them suggestions on the way in 
which to sell this merchandise, they 
would be better friends of ours. 


Another way in which merchandising 
methods can be taught by those who have 
house organs is to use part of the space 
for instruction to the retail drug trade 
as to how to sell goods properly. There 
are many practical matters which can be 
covered in this way. You can put in 
this report copy on the proper methods 
of keeping a bookkeeping system. I 
know several houses at regular intervals 
put in a blank form of bookkeeping 
methods. The retail druggist appreciates 
that. As we know, the chain stores have 
their classes for the instruction of their 
salesmen, and the principal reason why 
they are successful, in my opinion, is be- 
cause they teach their men how to sell 
goods. I think it is up to us to tell the 
men not connected with chain stores how 
to sell their goods, and it is an important 
part of our work. 


Mr. Bertoli Tells How It’s Done 


L. J. Bertoli:—It’s a very simple mat- 
ter to sell merchandise; it’s helping the 
dealer to make sales that count. First 
of all it is necessary to sell the dealer 
your idea, by that I mean show him how 
a very attractive window or counter dis- 
play backed up by a neat sign which 
tells customers briefly why they should 
buy—and the price. Merchandise re- 
ferred to are specialties not proprietaries. 

You will find dealers who, when offered 
special merchandise, are adverse to pur- 
chasing the quantities you offer—by 
quantities I mean reasonable quantities. 
It is perhaps many times the quantity 
they are in the habit of buying, but insist 
upon it. It is a well known fact that a 
dealer will place his efforts back of a 
quantity and dispose of it; show him a 
good profit and a quick turnover and it 
makes him eager for another such 
proposition. 

You will find where a man buys small 
quantities the goods in many instances 
are buried in a drawer or showcase with 
a great many other purchases of similar 
nature. On the salesman’s next call he 
usually asks about the specialties he 
sold on_his last visit and is often greeted 
with, “I was too busy to get them out.” 
Most of our salesmen have access to the 
entire store and while the dealer is busy 
waiting on trade it is rather an easy 
matter for him to dig out these specialties 
and put them on display. The dealer 
appreciates this interest, especially as it 
sells the goods, and just as sure as the 
salesman makes this display just so sure 
is he of a reorder. 

Salesmen gather ideas, and one of the 
simplest methods of dealer helps is to 
have the salesman pass them on to his 
trade. It may be a novel window trim 
or it may be a method of approach that 
some dealer has been unusually successful 
with or it may be a timely suggestion of 
some seasonable item. Get your sales- 
men to send this information to vou, so 
you in turn can pass it on to others. 
There's a great deal of good in most of it. 


Newspaper and Window Advertising 


Most of our dealers 


use newspaper 
space; the salesman can assist him in 
preparing his copy, and the customer 
usually relies on the salesman’s judgment 
as to what he should feature. In the 
smaller towns (many of which have only 
weekly editions) the type of ad you are 
usually confronted with—and it probably 
has said the same thing for years; the 
natives would die of shock if they 
noticed a_change is—‘‘William Jones, the 
Rexall Druggist, Drugs, Paints, Oil, 
Stationery, Cigars, Soda (next door to 
Post Office) Podunk, Ill.” It is true this 
space does not represent any great cost, 
but insist that he use it for advertising 
some specific item or items; see to it 
that the merchandise is seasonable, and 
above all have him change the ad each 
issue. 

Before any dealer can_ successfully 
merchandise he must have show windows 
properly glassed in so that goods dis- 
played in summer will not soil from dust 
and flies, and the store front must be 
properly ventilated so the windows will 
not freeze; failure to comply with these 
necessities render his windows useless. 

One more thing that is vital to suc- 
cessful merchandising is proper window 
fixtures. Everv dealer should purchase 
some and use them after he buys them— 
many don’t. <A great deal of care and 
thought should be exercised in planning 
a window trim; colors of the back- 
grounds should harmonize, and he also 
must see to it that the window is not 
loaded with goods; nothing detracts like 
a crowded display. Insist that the dealer 
change his windows every week. 

In concluding I would like to 
thought with you that when your 


leave a 
Pro- 
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prietary Committee meets with the manu- 
facturers tell them of the needs of a 
standard size showcard. You are all 
familiar with the class of advertsing 
matter that is being ,sent the trade. 
There is no uniformity and the result is 
that a majority of it goes into the paper 
baler. If we can prevail on the manu- 
facturer to adopt a uniform sized card 
the dealers would be glad to use them 
in frames on the counter or in panels 
on top of the wall fixtures as well as in 
the windows. 


Mr. Davis Suggests Showing the 
Insides 


R. H. Davis:—The subject seems to 
have been very admirably covered in the 
discussion which has followed the pre- 
sentation of this report. There is one 
phase of the question, however, which 
occurs to my mind that I would like to 
pass on to you, and that is in connec- 
with the courses offered in business 
colleges and schools of pharmacy_ for 
the training of retail drug clerks. It is 
a fact that when your customers call on 
you, they are usually invited to go 
through your house. They do that in a 
casual and cursory sort of way, perhaps 
marveling at the heavy stocks you carry, 
or wondering why you are short of some 
particular product, when everybody _ else 
has it, and at the same time it is also a 
fact that the average retail druggist has 
no idea of the operation of a wholesale 
drug house. He knows nothing about 
the details; he knows nothing about your 
troubles. He does not know how your 
accounts are kept. He does not know 
the processes through which an article 
has to go when it is returned for credit 
or how your shipping department operates. 
If he were familiar with the details of 
your business; if he had some realization 
of your problems, you would find him im- 
measurably easier to deal with. 

For that reason, in the course which we 
have in Denver in our School of Phar- 
macy, we have suggested to the men in 
charge of the college the advisability of 
sending your boys to us to work for three, 
four, or six months in order that, when 
they go out and become active in their 
work as pharmacists, they may have 
some idea of the detail, the work, the 
trouble, and the joy of the wholesale drug 
business. 

I submit it to you as a very construc- 
tive sort of thing, which has been very 
successful with us in turning over in 
many instances the viewpoint of the man 
who might have thought you were not 
doing your best, and who, after being ad- 
vised of all the circumstances, wonders 
how in the world you do as well as you 
do do. 

The President:—I think that is very 
constructive. This is a subject which 
has come before us_ previously, and 
wonder if Dr. Schieffelin would not tell 
us something in addition to what Mr. 
Davis said as to the education of the boys. 


Dr. Schieffelin Mentions Prompt State- 


ments 


Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I think the 
discussion of the report has brought out 
a great deal more than the report had 
in it, and I want to acknowledge that. 
The report could have been very much 
fuller. I do not see how a young man 
can learn the troubles of the wholesale 
drug business in six months. He would 
have to start in in a subordinate position, 
and the troubles are higher up. 

At the same time the idea is a good 
one, and especially I think it is an ex- 
cellent scheme to tell them all what the 
procedure is, what happens to an order 
when it comes in, and why some items are 
left out, and the great expense incident 
to bothering with a 1/12 dozen that is re- 
turned. These things are all to the good, 
and it is only another way of saying that 
we ought to get closer to our customers 
and get together with them. 

There is one point in the report not 
mentioned by the men who commented on 
the report, and it is important. It is 
amazing how many retailers are lax in 
sending monthly statements and _ insisting 
on their customers paying bills, a 
think we should encourage them to issue 
these statements. Let the salesmen find 
out what is the practice followed by the 
retailer, and if it is not his habit promptly 
to send a monthly statement, urge him 
to do so, show him how much it is to his 
advantage, and then he will naturally see 
that he should pay the jobber promptly. 
I do not believe that they individually ap- 
preciate how important it is to discount 
their bills. 

Charles Gibson:—Mr. Davis used one 
word which pleased some of us very much. 
That was the word ‘“‘joy,’’ and I want to 
thank him for that. 

The President:—I want to emphasize 
what Dr. Schieffelin said about sending 
out monthly statements. I think they 
should also collect them, because the ac- 
counts that are payable on the books of 
the retailer represent what he owes you, 
and the more money he collects the less 
he will owe you, and it usually resolves 
itself into the fact that it is not the re- 
tailer who is principally carrying his cus- 
tomers, but the jobber. 


Consolidation of Committees Approved 


The President:—There was a suggestion made by Mr. Evans that we consolidate 
the work of this committee with the Committee on Commercial Travelers and Selling 


Methods. That was your suggestion, 
make a motion to that effect? 

Mr. Evans:—I wanted to do that, 
do, however, think that the 
work of the Committee on Commercial 

The President:—Dr. Schieffelin, what 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I 


The President:—A motion 


was it 


but 
work of this committee should 
Travelers 
do you 
think it is a good idea, 
to that effect 


not, Mr. Evans? Did you intend to 


to presume that much. I 
be consolidated with the 


and Selling Methods, 
think of that? 


hardly dared 


will be in order. 


Mr. Evans:—-I make the motion that we convey to the Board of Control that it is 


the 


consolidated under one head, 


opinion of the members of the association that these two committees should be 


(The motion was duly seconded and carried, and Mr. Pfromm’s motion to refer 


the report to the 


The President:—The next 


order of business is 


Board of Control was also carried.) 


the report of the Committee on 


Legislation, of which committee Mr. Charles Gibson, of Albany, is chairman. 


President and 
representative, 


Charles Gibson:—Mr, 
Crounse, our Washington 


present 


gentlemen—We have asked that W. L. 


the report. 


Mr. Crounse presented the report of the Committee on Legislation as follows:— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


has been one of un- 
precedented activity on the part of your 
Legislative Committee, the matters en- 
gaging our attention probably exceeding 
in variety and importance those of any 


The past year 


the history of our as- 
sociation. Developments of far-reaching 
consequence have taken place in con- 
nection ‘with the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Prohibition act and the enactment 


previous year in 











of supplemental legislation which the 
promoters of that act have sought to 
force through Congress. The utmost 
vigilance has been required to protect 
the interests of legitimate users of 
alcohol against both restrictive legisla- 
tion and drastic regulation, and we are 
all to be congratulated upon the fact 
that manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike have thus far escaped 
serious hardship. 

Our Washington representative has 
been called upon for an unusual amount 
of special service to individual members 
in connection with the procurement and 
renewal of non-beverage alcohol permits, 


and has obtained numerous tax free 
denatured alcohol permits of substantial 
financial value to the _ recipients. The 


liberalization of the denatured alcohol 
regulations in connection with the estab- 
lishment in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the new Denatured Alcohol and Chem- 
ical Division Bureau has been a notable 
achievement of the year. 

Very heavy responsibility has recently 
devolved upon the members of this asso- 
ciation as the result of the Attorney- 
General’s opinion limiting sales of in- 
toxicating liquors in wholesale quantities 
to wholesale druggists. In this connec- 
tion we have been obliged to make the 
most strenuous efforts to prevent former 
wholesale liquor dealers from entering 
our ranks, and have brought about the 
adoption of rigid regulations which we 
believe will fairly safeguard all legiti- 
mate jobbers. 

Recently we have been called upon to 
resist an attempt by certain overzealous 
administration officials to induce Congress 
to substitute a burdensome manufac- 
turers’ tax for the reasonable impost 
heretofore levied upon the consumers of 
proprietary medicines, perfumery, toilet 
waters, etc. In resisting this movement 
we have been able to secure a provision 
in the House bill repealing the consump- 
tion tax referred to and, in addition, the 
3 per cent. manufacturers’ tax levied by 
the war revenue act upon the manufac- 
turers of toilet soaps and _ toilet soap 
powders, has been’ eliminated. The 
Senate has not yet acted upon this 
measure. 


Prohibition Enforcement 


The second year of our experience with 
the Volstead law, which began soon after 
our forty-sixth annual convention, has 
been characterized by many interesting 
developments, by uncertaintities, and by 
more or less anxiety throughout the 
drug trade. Upon the whole, however, 
there has been a_ tendency’ toward 
standardization of practice, toward the 
extension of certain fixed principles in 
the construction of the statute and the 
regulations thereunder, and your com- 
mittee is glad to be able to report that 
the relations of the wholesale drug trade 
with the authorities at Washington are 
today more Satisfactory than at any 
time since the prohibition law was placed 
on the statute books. 

Important changes in the personnel of 
the International Revenue Bureau and 
the office of the Prohibition Commissioner 
have taken place during the year and 
it is no reflection upon those officials 
who have been superseded to say that 
their Successors appear to realize fully 
the good faith uniformly shown by the 
members of this association in their 
efforts to comply with the law and to 
assist the government in its proper en- 
forcement. In return, the new officials 
have constantly sought our advice and 
counsel, and especially in the matter of 
disposing of the vexatious problem pre- 
sented by the elimination of the whole- 
sale liquor dealer from the business com- 
munity, have gladly accepted the un- 
written code of ethics of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association as the 
standard by which to protect the trade 
and the public and the government. 


Handling of Alcohol 


Soon after our last annual convention 
a movement set on foot several months 
before was brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The Joint Trade Alcohol Com- 
mittee, of which our Washington repre- 
sentative is chairman, succeeded in in- 
ducing the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to organize a separate unit in 
the office of the Prohibition Commissioner 
for the handling of matters relating to 
the use of alcohol. Dr. J. Doran, an 
accomplished chemist and one of the most 
experienced officers in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, was placed in charge of 
this division which is known as the In- 
dustrial Alcohol and Chemical Division, 
and which is charged with the follow- 
ing administrative matters :— 


1. Supervise the construction and operation 
of industrial alcohol and denaturing plants, 
and control the work of the plant officers. 

2. Develop uses of denatured alcohol by 
laboratory work and research. 

Laboratory examination of samples sub- 

mitted which are manufactured under section 
4, title II, and report results to the Permit 
Division. 
_ Examine alcoholic samples obtained in polic- 
ing work and report the results of analyses to 
field officers, Legal Division, and Permit Divi- 
sion. 

Examine samples of oleomargarine, butter, 
mixed flour, etc., and report facts to the Sales 
Tax Unit, 

Examine denatured alcohol samples. 

4. Administration of tax free alcohol. 


5. General administration of all the features 


embraced in title III of the national prohibi- 
tion act. 

6. Assign storekeepers and_ storekeeper- 
gaugers, and handle the residue of old dis- 


tillery work. 

The detailed work of issuing permits for 
the use of non-beverage alcohol under 
this reorganization was left in the hands 
of the Permit Division, which is headed 
by A. B. Adams, and charged with the 
following functions :— 

1. Examine and pass upon all applications 
for the manufacture of alcoholic products under 
section 4, title II (except denatured alcohol). 

2. Determine all non-beverage uses of intexi- 
cating liquor, and limitation of such uses. 

3. Fix standards for articles manufactured 
under section 4, title IT. 

4. Investigate permit holders as to products 
manufactured; call for samples and other in- 
formation. 

5. Issue permits under title 11. 

6. Examine and handle bonds under title IT. 

7. Conduct trade investigations to determine 
whether products are bona fide and whether 
permitted articles are manufactured in accord- 
ance with approved formulae. 

8. Maintain central file of permits and bonds 
under title II. 
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9. The general administration of the fea- 
tures of title II relating to permits and bonds. 

Under Dr. Doran’s guidance the Indus. 
trial Alcohol and Chemical Division has 
already accomplished some highly impor- 
tant work of a distinctly constructive 
character. Having no responsibility for 
the policing of beverage spirits or for 
detective work necessary to be done in 
connection with prohibition enforcement, 
the officials of the new division have been 
free to study carefully the needs of legit- 
imate users of industrial alcohol. As a 
result they have liberalized the entire 
prictice of the bureau in dealing with 
non-beverage spirits, and have estab- 
lished mutually satisfactory relations with 
producers and consumers alike of what 
today is probably the most important raw 
material known to the science of chem- 
istry. An accomplishment of far-reach- 
ing consequence has been the creation 
of a public sentiment among high-class 
business men _ exceedingly favorable to 
the Internal Kevenue Bureau that has 
gone far toward neutralizing the hostility 
that has been aroused among all classes 
by the inefficient and frequently corrupt 
methods employed by many prohibition 
enforcement officers. 


Authorization of Floating Permits 


The organization of the Industrial Alco- 
hol and Chemical Division was speedily 
followed by the authorization of the so- 
called floating permit for alcohol with- 
drawals, an important forward step in 
the reformation of the routine methods of 
the Prohibition Commissioner’s office. The 
substitution of the floating permit, in use 
for many years in the handling of de- 
natured alcohol, for the cumbersome and 
vexatious form 1410 for the withdrawal 
of non-beverage alcohol, was_ strongly 
urged upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by our Washington representa- 
tive as chairman of the Joint Trade Alco- 
hol Committee, and since it came into use 
has proven of inestimable value both to 
dealers in alcohol and to manufacturers 
using it in a thousand different ways. 

Under the practice in vogue while form 
1410 was in use it was necessary for 
dealers in and users of alcohol to secure 
the approval of the local prohibition direc- 
tor of a separate application for every 
lot of alcohol they might desire to pur- 
chase, some houses finding it necessary 
to make out from fifteen to twenty appli- 
cations in each fiscal quarter. Certain 
prohibition directors arbitrarily sought to 
limit withdrawals of alcohol and frequent- 
ly cut down the amounts specified in ap- 
plications, thus endangering the contin- 
uous operation of manufacturing plants, 
or leaving wholesale druggists with no 
supplies for their retail customers, not- 
withstanding the fact that the firm’s 
bonds were more than adequate to cover 
the proposed withdrawals. 

Pursuant to the new system a dealer in 
alcohol may at the beginning of tne fiscal 
quarter make out an application (form 
1410-C) to purchase all the alcohol he is 
entitled to procure under his bond during 
the full ninety-day period. This applica- 
tion is forwarded to the local prohibition 
director who, after approving it, sends it 
to the Prohibition Commissioner at Wash- 
ington, who thereupon issues an approved 
application as a floating permit. good for 
ninety days. This permit may be sent to 
the distiller or wholesaler with each order 
for alcohol, or may be lodged with any 
wholesaler and drawn against as desired, 
by telephone, telegraph or mail, the 
amount of each shipment being indorsed 
on the permit by the jobber, who will 
also notify the local prolibition director 
of the amount shipped. 

Under this plan it is necessary to make 
but a_ single application every three 
months to purchase alcoho! either for use 
or for sale, a very great saving in time 
and trouble, including obviation of vexa- 
tious delays in the offices of directors and 
a saving of notarial fees. 

Floating permits may be used only for 
the purchase of tax-paid non-beverage 
alcohol in original stamped packages of 
five gallons and upwards. All parties 
handling smaller quantities are obliged to 
employ the original form 1410. The float- 
ing permit may ultimately be extended to 
include the one-gallon stamped package 
now authorized. 

It is a matter of regret to your commit- 
tee that many members of the associa- 
tion have been slow to take advantage of 
the floating permit. Having established 
good relations with the local prohibition 
directors, some of our members appar- 
ently have thought it well enough to con- 
tinue to operate under the old system. 
We are confident, however, that no one 
who has ever used the floating permit 
and experienced the ease and satisfaction 
with which adequate supplies of alcohol 
can be obtained will ever abandon this 
method. It is an interesting fact in this 
connection that the authorization of the 
use of the floating permit has operated 
to speed up the work of prohibition di- 
rectors in all districts and unquestionably 
has expedited the handling of applications 
made on form 1410 as well as upon the 
ninety-day form. 


Expansion of the Denatured Alcohol 
Regulations 


Another progressive step in the develop- 
ment of the non-beverage uses of alcohol 
has been taken by the Industrial Alcohol 
and Chemical Division during the past 
year. The standing regulations permitting 
alcohol to be denatured and used free of 
tax for certain manufacturing purposes 


have been materially liberalized by a de- 
cision of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, due largely to representations 


made by Dr. Doran and heartily seconded 
by our Washington representative. Un- 
der this decision it has been held that 
all medicinal preparations intended for 
external use, whether solid or liquid, could 
legally be manufactured with the use of 
specially denatured alcohol. Subsequent- 
ly, upon an application vigorously prose- 
cuted by our Washington representative, 
a time-honored adverse ruling was re- 
versed and the benefits of denatured alco- 
hol were accorded to manufacturers of 
perfumery, toilet waters and numerous 
other toilet preparations. 

These sweeping changes in former prac- 
tices have resulted in the issuance of a 
large number of new formulas for spe- 
cially denatured alcohol of which many 
of our members have availed themselves. 
During the past year members of the as- 
sociation with the assistance of our 
Washington representative have secured 
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the privilege of tax-free denatured alcohol 
tor the manufacture of tooth pastes, tooth 
and mouth washes, perfumery extracts, 
toilet waters, face lotions, hair tonics, 
bay rum, liniments, headache and neural- 
gia remedies, alcohol rubs, and numerous 
other medicinal and toilet articles. The 
savings in tax thus effected by our mem- 
bers have aggregated many hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


Renewal of Permits 


Permits to sell or use non-beverage 
alcohol except denatured alcohol are re- 
quired to be renewed annually, appli- 
cations for renewal to be filed on 
October 1 of each year, the presumption 
being that all new permits would be 
issued by the bureau in time to reach 
the applicants not later than January 
1 following. 

Acting upon the suggestion of our 
Washington representative made at our 
last convention, the majority of our 
members filed their applications promptly, 
but the task of examining the data and 
issuing new permits proved to be of such 
magnitude that it was apparent early 
in December, 1920, that only a _ small 
fraction of those entitled to receive them 
would be able to obtain 1921 permits at 
the beginning of the new calendar year. 
Our Washington representative, therefore, 
procured from the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner a ruling extending all 1920 per- 
mits until revoked or until permits 
should be issued. The importance of this 
concession will be appreciated when it 
is understood that nearly all the 75,000 
original permits issued in 1920 were per- 
functorily granted with little or no ex- 
amination of samples or formulas of the 
goods proposed to be made. 

This wholesale granting of permits had 
a perfectly logical result, namely, many 
thousand persons who had never. been 
engaged in any business in which alcohol 
was used and who deliberately planned 


to exploit the prohibition law, obtained 
permits to manufacture drugs, _ toilet 
articles, barber supplies, ete., secured 


considerable quantities of alcohol which 
they manufactured into various potable 
preparations thinly disguised as medi- 
cines, tonics, ete, and decamped for 
parts unknown when their illegal opera- 
tions were detected. As in many cases 
there is evidence that such parties were 
able to sell for beverage purposes the 
product of a single barrel of alcohol for 
$3.000 or $4,000 it will be seen that the 
forfeiture of the thousand-dollar bond 
which necessarily occurred in these trans- 
actions did not deter these enterprising 
operators. In many cases, after dispos- 
ing of the product of a single barrel, 
these parties were able to procure a 
second, third, or fourth barrel on the 
same bond, thus realizing large sums be- 
fore discontinuing their operations. 
There can be no doubt that the illicit 
use of alcohol obtained upon permits 
which would never have been granted 
had the applicants been investigated by 
competent and trustworthy deputies, is 
largely responsible for the movement for 
supplemental legislation of a drastic 
character, quite as injurious to legitimate 
as to illegitimate interests, with which 
your committee has been obliged to con- 
tend throughout the past year. : 
Former Commissioner Kramer is au- 
thority for the statement that between 


12,000 and 15,000 permits were im- 
properly issued during 1920. We are 
glad to be able to report that large 


numbers of these permits have been re- 
voked and it is a highly satisfactory 
fact that so far as we are advised, not 
a single one of the former permit holders 
has availed himself of his right, under 
the law and regulations, to apply to the 
equity courts for a review of the com- 
missioner’s action in revoking his permit. 


Vexatious Delays 


Many of our members have been 
subjected to vexatious delays in _produc- 
ing 1921 permits, and it is possible that 
there may be some here today who have 
not yet received them. Delays in issuing 
permits have been due to a great variety 
of causes, but chiefly to the negligence 
of the local prohibition officers in for- 
warding applications to Washington. 
Delays have also been caused by failure 
of applicants to furnish the necessary 
typical formulae of their preparations, or 
to respond promptly to requests for 
samples of their products. All corre- 
spondence between the applicant and the 
Prohibition Commissioner being required 
by the regulations to pass through the 
prohibition directors, there has_ been 
much incidental delay through difficulty 
in tracing with a view to fixing respons- 
ibility. Considerable delay in handling 
applications has been attributable to 
changes in standards which the bureau 
has made from time to time, the effect 
of which has been to cause large num- 
bers of manufacturers’ applications to be 
held up pending the determination of 
the new specifications. , 

Your committee takes this opportunity 
to call the attention of all members to 
that fact that applications for 1922 per- 
mits are now due in Washington, and 
should be forwarded immediately. 

During the past year the closest pos- 
sible scrutiny has been given to appli- 
eations for 1921 permits, and formulas, 
samples, ete., have been examined with 
minute care. In view of these facts, 
there would seem to be no excuse for 
such delays as have been experienced 
during the past year and we are con- 
fident that the permits for 1922 will be 
issued .with unprecedented promptness 
In this connection we would eall atten- 
tion to the fact that members of the 
National Wholesale Drugegists’ Associa- 
tion oecupy an enviable position in the 
sight of the Washington authorities, 
being in reality upon an unwritten “white 
list” because of their membership. They 


should, however, prepare their applica- 
tions with great care with a view to fur- 
nishing the officials in the vrohibition 


unit with all the required information in 
order that there may be no excuse for 
delay in the granting of their permits. 


Attempted Restriction of Sale of 
Alcoholic Medicinals 


The great expansion in the business of 
retail purveving of soft drinks, which 
naturally followed the enactment of the 
Volstead law, has proved a _ constant 
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menace to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of all alcoholic preparations which, 
either in their original form or in_dilu- 
tion, are capable of being used _ for 
beverage purposes without speedily fatal 
results. There has been much experi- 
mentation with all forms of alcoholic 
liquids, and the more venturesome have 
even risked their lives to procure tempo- 
rary alcoholic stimulation. 

During the incumbency of former Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Kramer, the offi- 
cials of his office became much concerned 
over reports that large quantities of alco- 
holie preparations, including certain 
medicinal wines of a more-or-less doubtful 
character were being sold in_ so-called 
soft-drink parlors and other places, the 
majority of which had recently beer 
established. For the perfectly proper 
purpose of seeking to restrict if not ai- 
together prevent such sales, Mr. Kramer 
conceived the idea of limiting the sale of 
all alcoholic preparations to certain 
specified trade channels, quite overlooking 
the fact that any such drastic attempt 
at artificial regulation would prove 
demoralizing to legitimate industry. Under 
tentative regulations drafted in the com- 


missioner’s office, it was provided that 
medicinal preparations should be sold 
only in drug stores; perfumery, toilet 


waters and other alcoholic toilet prepara- 
tions should be sold only in drug stores 
and department stores; while flavoring 
extracts would be permitted to be sold 
only in grocery stores or in stores hav- 
ing grocery departments. 

The literal enforcement of any such 
hard-and-fast rule would have worked 
most serious injury to our trade. It 
would, of course, prohibit the_sale_ of 
drugs in general stores; it would abolish 
the mail order business except where the 
sale was directly from the drug house to 
the consumer, and it would shut out all 
drugs and medicinals from_the perfectly 
legitimate channels provided by organiza- 
tions which now operate over 20,000 
wagons supplying upwards of 5,000,000 
people who live beyond the convenient 
reach of stores of any kind. 

As soon as our Washington representa- 
tive learned that such a regulation was 
in contemplation he protested energetically 
against its promulgation and received the 
hearty co-operation of representatives of 
the Proprietary Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’ Association, the 
Inter-State Manufacturers’ Association, 
and others. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was influenced by these protests to with- 
hold his approval from the regulations re- 
ferred to and, as no further steps have 
been taken in this direction, it is believed 
that there is no immediate danger that 
the proposed regulations will be revived. 

It required only a cursory examination 
of the Volstead act to demonstrate that 
there is no warrant in the law for any 
such arbitrary ruling as that referred to. 
Section 4 of the Federal prohibition act 
specifically provides that articles declared 
by the Prohibition Commissioner to be 
unfit for beverage purposes—which in- 
cludes all articles of this type made with 
the use of non-beverage alcohol—‘‘shall 
not, after having been manufactured and 
prepared for the market. be subject to 
the provisions of this act.” This provi- 
sion clearly removes all legitimate prep- 
arations from the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner and deprives him 
of any power to prescribe the manner in 
which they may be sold for non-beverage 
purposes. 

In this connection our Washington rep- 
resentative calls attention to the fact that 
this incident serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of the exercise of the utmost 
vigilance by our members to prevent legit- 
imate alcoholic preparations from finding 
their way into the possession of proprie- 
tors of establishments conducted chiefly 
for the sale of beverages. It also empha- 
sizes the necessity for every great care 
in the taking on of new alcoholic articles, 
especially so-called medicinal wines and 
tonics, so many of which are now being 
concocted for the sole purpose of evading 
the prohibition law. 


Higher Standards for Alcoholic Prep- 
arations 


Generally speaking, alcoholic prepara- 
tions on the market may be divided with 
respect to their potability into three 
classes, as follows:— 

(a) Those in which the medicinal 
agents produce an absolutely prohibitory 
physiological disturbance and which 
therefore cannot be used as a beverage. 


(b) Those in the manufacture of which 
the exact specifications of the formula 
have been ignored with the result that 
although the prohibition unit has been 
approved as being non-potable, they are 
nevertheless consumed in large quantities 
as substitutes for intoxicating alcoholic 
beverages. 

(c) A comparatively small class of 
legitimate medicinal or food products in 
which the active principle is of so bland 
a character that it is possible to drink 
the preparation without serious risk to 
life or health. 

Our members will recall the fact that 
when the original regulations No. 60 were 
issued for the supervision of the sale and 
use of non-beverage alcohol, the prohibi- 
tion officials found it necessary to include 
in the category of “intoxicating liquors” 
no less than eighteen standard U. S. P. 
preparations. During the past year great 
pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the bureau to increase this list very ma- 


terially and also to prohibit the manu- 
facture of certain flavoring materials, 
notably imitation fruit essences which, 


while having an important legitimate use 
in the preparation of foods and non- 
alcoholic drinks, have been claimed to be 
capable of diversion to intoxicating bev- 
erage purposes. The pressure thus brought 
to bear upon the prohibition unit has been 
increased by evidence gathered by pro- 
hibition enforcement volunteers as well as 
by representatives of the manufacturing 
and jobbing drug trade, that a number 
of mushroom concerns organized since the 
Volstead act became effective have been 
seeking to flood the country with: such 
preparations as Jamaica ginger, wine of 
pepsin, Horke Vino, elixir terpin hydrate, 
wine of beef, lemon extract, peach extract, 
ete. It finally became necessary to take 
definite action with respect to the sale of 
certain of these preparations, and on 
March 2, 1921, the acting commissioner 
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of internal revenue promulgated the fol- 

lowing ruling:— 

To Federal Prohibition Directors and Others 
Concerned :— 

Effective ninety days from the date hereof, 
the preparations named below which are in- 
cluded in the United States Pharmacopeia 
and the National Formulary are hereby classed 
as being fit for beverage purposes:— 

Spirit ether, or Hoffman's drops, U. 8S. P. 

Elixir terpin-hydrate, N. F. 

Wine of pepsin, N. F. 

Wine of beef, N. F. 

Distilled spirits and wines may, however, be 
used in the manufacture of such preparations, 
but after manufacture they will be regarded 
as intoxicating liquor and may be sold, pur- 
chased, bartered, transported, imported, ex- 
ported, delivered, furnished, possessed or used 
only in the manner provided for other similarly 
classified official preparations listed in sub- 
division (b), section 60 of regulations 60. 
Paul F. Myers, 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The misuse of Jamaica ginger has tre- 
quently been brought to the attention of 
the authorities since the prohibition act 
took effect and sometimes before the rul- 
ing above quoted was issued, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue promul- 
gated a decision, effective February 23, 
1921, to the effect that “U. S. P. tincture 
of ginger, whether sold as Jamaica ginger, 
essence of ginger, extract of ginger, or 
by whatever name _ known, is hereby 
classed as a U. 8S. P. alcoholic prepara- 
tion fit for use for beverage purposes, and 
may be manufactured, sold and used only 
in the manner provided for similarly 
classed official preparations listed in sec- 
tion 60 (b) of regulations No. 60, and 
prohibition mineograph No. 87." 


Tincture of Ginger Rules 


To relieve any possible hardship that 
might result from the above rwing, tne 
commissioner at the same time provided 
that “an alcoholic extract or tincture of 
ginger made in accordance with the proc- 
ess described on page 469, ninth revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, will be classed 
as unfit for beverage purposes, provided 
the quantity of ginger root used is as 
follows:— 


“Jamaica ginger No. 30 powder, 
grams, to make 1,000 milliliters.’’ 

The enforcement of the above regula- 
tion has substantially relieved the situ- 
ation it was designed to meet, although 
it is obvious that a double-strength 
Jamaica ginger does not present insuper- 
able difficulties to those who are deter- 
mined to procure intoxicants, and it there- 
fore behooves the drug trade to employ 
the same wise discrimination in filling 
orders for this product that has been 
used in the past with respect to the stand- 
ard article. 

The determination of the policy to be 
pursued with respect to flavoring extracts 
has tested the wisdom of the most con- 
servative as well as the most radical 
members of the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner’s staff. Being designed for use in 
the manufacture of food products and 
beverages, flavoring extracts must, in a 
certain sense, be potable and the ingenu- 
ity of manufacturers as well as govern- 
ment officials has been taxed to devise 
standards which would guarantee to the 
housewife as well as to the baker, con- 
fectioner and soft drink manufacturer an 
adequate supply of satisfactory flavoring 
material without at the same time fur- 
nishing a potable product for intoxicating 
purposes. 

It is believed that large quantities of 
flavoring extracts known to have been 
consumed for beverage purposes during 
the past year have been much below the 
standards set for them in the applications 
upon which their manufacturers have ob- 
tained permits. Such —_— are easily 
dealt with, as section 5 of the Volstead act 
permits the commissioner to cite their 
manufacturers to a hearing, and if it can 
be shown that the goods in question are 
below the accepted standard, he may re- 
voke the permit upon which they were 
made. Because of the many complaints 
concerning some standard flavoring ex- 
tracts on the market, leading manufac- 
turers of legitimate goods have voluntarily 
raised their own standards, and there is 
little reason to believe that producers of 
such goods are in danger of being inter- 
fered with, at least so far as the present 
administration is concerned. 

Serious difficulties have been encoun- 
tered by the authorities in connection 
with concentrated fruit juices and imita- 
tion fruit essences, products for which 
there is a large legitimate field, but which, 
because of their very nature, are easily 
convertible into potable liquors of the 
cordial type. The bureau has recently 
been obliged to increase the standards 
for imitation peach, apricot, branay, 
cognac, rum, grape, and apple flavoring 
extracts from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
of ethers or esters. In addition the bu- 
reau announces that in passing upon imi- 
tation flavors in the laboratory, the cal- 
culations of esters or ether will be in 
terms of grams of ethyl acetate per 100 
c.c. instead of in terms of grams of amy! 
acetate, as heretofore. This change of 
base is equivalent to a 50 per cent, in- 
crease of ester or ether content, hence the 
new requirements in practice will raise 
the ester or ether content from 2 per cent. 
amyl acetate base to 5 per cent. ethy! 
acetate base, or an equivalent of 7% per 
cent. amyl acetate base. 


Alcohol by Express 


Dealers in and users of alcohol have 
been subjected to considerable annoyance 
during the past year as the result of the 
rules of the common carriers limiting the 
quantity of alcoho! that could be shipped 
by express and, in the case of several 
Western roads, placing an absolute em- 
upon the shipment of spirits by 
rail. Protests against these regulations 
were made from time to time by our 
Washington representative, and have re- 
sulted in action by the carriers putting 
the shipment of alcohol on an entirely 
satisfactory basis. 

The Michigan Central and Pere Mar- 
quette lines were the first to institute 
embargoes on the shipment of alcohol, the 
ground being taken that the passage of 
the Federal prohibition act had placed 
such a premium upon pilfering that the 
roads could not protect these goods by 
the usual vigilance and care. In laying 
the matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Comuaission, Mr. Crounse took the 
position that it was the duty of the roads 
to take whatever measures were neces- 
sary to insure the safe transit of alcoho! 
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and that no common carrier could refuse 
a Sa on the ground that evilly dis- 
posed persons would be tempted to pilfer 
the goods. The officials of the commis- 
sion acted vigorously in the matter, and 
the embargo was speedily withdrawn by 
both roads. Other carriers at once aban- 
doned their plans for imposing similar 
embargoes. 

The rule limiting express shipments of 
alcohol to six gallons, enforced by the 
majority of the carriers throughout the 
country, was particularly vexatious to the 
wholesale druggists, especially in view of 
the fact that alcohol is commonly shipped 
in a ten-gailon container. The limitation 
of shipments to six gallons was based 
upon an order issued by the Bureau of 
Explosives as a part of the standing reg- 
ulations for the transportation of danger- 
ous articles by express. 

Representations were made to the bu- 
reau by Mr. Crounse that no greater risk 
would be incurred by the carriers in the 
handling of a ten-gallon package with the 
container encased in wood, or of two five- 
gallon packages crated together, than 
would result from the transportation of a 
single five-gallon package. This view 
was finally adopted by the bureau, and 
the commissioner, under date of June 13, 
1921, issued order No. 3666, effective July 
15, authorizing ten-gallon shipments in 


accordance therewith. 
Prohibition 


Volstead Supplemental 
Bill 

The drug trade and other lines of in- 
dustry using alcohol as a chemical raw 
material are now passing through an ex- 
perience which is probably typical of what 
we must expect to undergo in each re- 
curring session of Congress in view of the 
oor character of the influences that 
orought about the passage of the Volstead 
Federal prohibition law. We refer to the 
so-called ‘‘supplemental prohibition bill,’’ 
or the anti-beer bill, as it is sometimes 
called, which was introduced in the House 
last pril for the ostensible purpose of 
prohibiting physicians from_ prescribing 
beer for medicinal purposes, but in point 
of fact for the a gap of demonstrating 
the continued activity and aggressiveness 
of the paid lobbyists of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The extraordinary history of this 
supplemental legislation indicates graph- 
ically that while Congress and the coun- 
try at large are disposed to sustain the 
general policy of prohibition, neither the 
people nor our national legislators are 
willing to support the demand for drastic 
and unnecessary legislation that appears 
to be designed chiefly to reflect the activ- 
ity of protessional agitators. 


The bill in its original form (H. R. 
5033) prohibited physicians from pre- 
scribing beer, and also forbade either the 
manufacture or importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors save alcohol “until the 
amount of such liquor in distilleries or 
other bonded warehouses shall have been 
reduced to a quantity that, in the opin- 
ion of the commissioner will, with liquor 
that may thereafter be manufactured, be 
sufficient to supply the current need 
thereafter for non-bevarage uses.” Little 
or no opposition developed to this pro- 
vision, although it was felt in some quar- 
ters that it was unwise to group wines 
with whisky, brandy, rum, etc. in the 
category of “intoxicating liquors,” for 
the purpose of restricting their impor- 
tation or manufacture. 


But the Anti-Saloon League lobbyists 
were not content to limit the bill to the 
matters referred to. They appended to 
the measure four additional sections 
highly objectionable to the great mass 
of users of industrial alcohol, which may 
be briefly summarized as follows:— 


Section 2. A provision authorizing the com- 
missioner to “‘limit the supply and use of all 
liquors to the actual needs for non-beverage 
use,’ and to grant only ‘‘the permits which 
in 4 judgment are necessary to supply such 
needs.”’ 

Sec, 3. A provision to the effect that no 
other intoxicating liquor than alcohol shall be 
used in the manufacture of any article ‘‘un- 
less it shall clearly appear to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that, without considering 
palatability, the use of some other intoxicat- 
ing liquor than alcohol is essential as a com- 
ponent part of such article’; also a provision 
that ‘‘All liquor used in the manufacture of 
any such article shall have added thereto 
some component part of the finished article to 
render it as nearly as practicable unfit for use 
for intoxicating beverage purposes before being 
removed from the distillery or other bonded 
warehouse, unless it is clearly established to 
the satisfaction of the commissioner that to 
do so will substantially interfere with the 
compounding and manufacturing of such ar- 
ticle.’’ 

Sec. 4. A provision requiring applicants for 
permits to use alcohol to publicly post notice 
of their applications at their places of busi- 
ness and authorizing ‘‘any Federal or State 
officer or any person authorized thereto by any 
such officer’? to oppose such application, 

Sec. 5. A provision creating a dual super- 
vision of all users of alcohol by authorizing 
the attorney-general as well as the prohibition 
commissioner to cancel or revoke permits. 

The publication of the terms of this 
bill was followed by a demand for hear- 
ings from manufacturers using alcohol 
in all parts of the country and in a hun- 
dred different industries. For the first 
time in the history of prohibition legis- 
lation, the American Chemical Society as 
an organization, realizing the menace 
contained in these repeated attempts to 
circumscribe the use of an indispensable 
raw material, took the matter up vigor- 
ously, and at its annual convention held 
in Rochester appointed a special com- 
mittee to appear before Congress and 
make a vigorous protest against the pro- 
posed legislation. The action of the 
society was speedily followed by num- 
erous local sections which held largely 
attended meetings, adopted resolutions 
and selected representatives to go to 
Washington and oppose the pending Dill. 
Our Washington representative, upon spe- 
cial invitation, addressed meetings of 
these sections in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, explaining the pro- 
visions of the bill and pointing out the 
menace to legitimate industry embraced 
therein, 


Hearings on Bill 


Chairman Volstead of the House 
Judiciary Committee reluctantly granted 
hearings on the bill, restricting them as 
much as possible and giving them an 
absolutely farcical character through the 
methods he employed to break the force 
of the testimony submitted. Accom- 


plished scientists of international repu- 
tation were relentlessly bullied and brow- 
beaten by Mr. Volstead who repeatedly 
sought to curtail the hearings, declaring 
that the members of the committee had 
already made up their minds to report 
the bill, and that further discussion was 
therefore a waste of time. Time after 
time Mr. Volstead’s statements were 
sharply questioned by his colleagues on 
the committee who demanded that wit- 
nesses should be “treated like gentle- 
men.” Members of the committee in- 
sisted that they wished to hear the 
witness for their own information, and 
intimated that they did not intend to 
be stampeded either by Mr. Volstead or 
by the paid lobbyists who were credited 
with the framing of the measure, 

So strenuous was the opposition of 
the drug and allied trades to the highly 
objectionable provisions of the original 
bill that the Judiciary Committee, in 
spite of the efforts of Chairman Volstead 
to dominate it, finally decided to make 
comprehensive changes in the measure 
before reporting it as H. R. 6752. The 
most important of these amendments 
was the entire elimination of the re- 
quirement that alcohol should be pre- 
medicated where possible before being 
withdrawn from distillery or bonded 
warehouse. This provision was vigor- 
ously opposed by manufacturers in all 
lines, but especially by the producers of 
standard pharmaceuticals. 

The clause of section 3 “without con- 
sidering palatability” was also stricken 
out, leaving the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue free to consider the question of 
the importance of palatability in ruling 
upon a, request of a manufacturer for 
permission to tse wine or other liquor 
than alcohol in the production of his 
goods. 

Notwithstanding these amendments, 
however, the bill, H. R. 6752, was still 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory and 
when Chairman Volstead appealed to the 
Committee on Rules for a special order 
designed to jam the measure through the 
House without amendment or debate, 
scores of protests were addressed to 
Chairman Campbell of the Rules Com- 
mittee, who finally decided to hear the 
opponents of the bill before acting on 
Mr. Volstead’s request. 

At. Mr. Campbell’s' request, Mr. 
Crounse made the opening statement in 
opposition to consideration of the bill 
under a gag rule, and introduced half 
a score of prominent chemists and manu- 
facturers who demanded the fullest pos- 
sible consideration of the bill by the 
House, and an opportunity to amend its 
provisions wherever deemed necessary. 
After a short executive session, the com- 
mittee decided to refuse Mr. Volstead’s 
request for a gag rule and the sugges- 
tion was made to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee by Mr. Campbell 
that no difficulty would be experienced 
in securing prompt consideration of a bill 
providing merely for the prohibition of 
the prescription of beer by physicians. 
Mr. Campbell added that he thought it 
was a serious mistake to attach to an 
anti-beer bill the controversial matters 
so strenuously opposed by industrial 
interests. 

Following the hearing by the Commit- 
tee on Rules, Mr. Campbell and Senator 
Willis of Ohio simultaneously introduced 
in the House and Senate, bills prohibiting 
the prescription of beer and restricting 
the importation and manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors. Having secured 
custody of the new measure, however, 
Mr. Volstead yroceeded to amend it by 
the addition of a provision to the effect 
that “if the commissioner shall find that 
any article enumerated in subdivisions 
b, ec, d, or e, of Section 4, of Title II of 
the National Prohibition act is being pur- 
chased for use as a beverage, or for in- 
toxicating beverage purposes, he may re- 
quire a change of formula of such article, 
or cancel the permit of the manufacturer 
of such article unless it is made clearly 
to appear to the commissioner that such 
use can only occur in rare or exceptional 
instances.” A new section was added to 
the bill re-enacting certain Internal 
Revenue statutes which had been sup- 
posed to be in force, but which the Su- 
preme Court recently decided were re- 
pealed by the Volstead act. In the same 
section was also incorporated a _ provi- 
sion for the relief of owners of alcohol 
destroyed, lost or stolen, who under their 
bonds are liable for the beverage tax 


thereon. 
The Amended Bill 


This amended bill was then briefly 
considered and passed by the House 
without any knowledge on the part of the 
members thereof as to the provisions of 
the measure beyond the fact that it 
prohibited the prescribing of beer for 
medicinal purposes. Application for a 
hearing was therefore made to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by the op- 
ponents of the bill who opposed giving 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
increased power to require changes in 
formula or to cancel the manufacturer’s 
permit in the event that such changes 
were not made. 


At the Senate committee hearing pro- 
tests were made against the provision 
authorizing the commissioner to require 
a change in the manufacturers’ formula 
or to cancel his permit if it should be 
found that any alcoholic preparation “is 
being purchased for use as a beverage.” 
It was pointed out that such a provision 
would put the manufacturer at the mercy 
of an unscrupulous rival, a malicious dis- 
charged employe, or an _ over-zealous 
agent of the Anti-Saloon League who 
might “purchase” a perfectly legitimate 
preparation under circumstances from 
which the government officials might 
deduce an intention to use it for beverage 
purposes, although, as a matter of fact 
it might never be so used. It was urged 
that the question of actual use for in- 
toxicating beverage purposes rather than 
the mere fact of purchase should govern 
the action of the commissioner. The op- 
ponents of the bill also suggested that 
any restriction upon the prescribing of 
intoxicating liquors by physicians should 
be carefully safeguarded so as not to 
limit in any way the use of preparations 
containing alcohol or alcoholic liquors of 
any kind. 

Prompt recognition of the importance 
of these suggestions was accorded by 
members of the Senate committee who 
proceeded to recast section 2 of the bill 


as passed by the House. As reported to 
the Senate, this section was amended to 
read as follows:— 

If the Commissioner shall find upon hearing 
after notice as required in section 5 of the 
national prohibition aet that any article enu- 
merated under subdivisions b, c, d or e of 
section 4 of title II of said prohibition act is 
being used as a beverage or for intoxicating 
beverage purposes he may require a change 
of formula of such article, and in the event 
that such change is not made within a time 
to be fixed by the Commissioner, may cancel 
the permit for the manufacture of such ar- 
ticles unless it is made clearly to appear to 
the Commissioner that such use can only 
occur in rare or exceptional instances; but 
such action of the Commissioner may by appro- 
priate proceedings in a court of equity be 
reviewed as provided for by section 5, title II 
of the national prohibition act. 

Mr. 


Another amendment suggested b 
Crounse at the instance of the Smith, 
Kline & French Co. was adopted permit- 
ting the importation of quantities of wine 
adequate to meet the legitimate require- 
ments of medicinal products, etc. 


The provision of the bill as reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee giving 
the Commissioner of International Rev- 
enue power to require changes of formula 
where goods are actually used for 
beverage purposes, is nothing more than 
a re-enactment of the provisions of the 
Volstead act. ae thousands of 
formulas have already been changed at 
the commissioner’s suggestion, and, up to 
the present time, it is believed that no 
permit has ever been canceled because 
of the refusal of the manufacturer to 
meet the views of the Prohibition Com- 
missioner concerning the necessity for 
changes in the composition of alcoholic 
preparations to render them less liable to 
be diverted to beverage purposes. In a 
few instances manufacturers have been 
unwilling to change their formulas of 
certain preparations and therefore have 
abandoned their production. 


When the bill was taken up for con- 
sideration in the Senate, it was vigor- 
ously criticized by many Senators who 
objected to it on the score that it repre- 
sented further encroachment upon the 
rights of the public along lines of very 
doubtful constitutionality. It was pointed 
out by several Senators, including the 
best lawyers in the Upper House that the 
Eighteenth Amendment limited the au- 
thority of Congress to regulate the use 
of intoxicants to their employment for 
beverage purposes, and gave the Fed- 
eral government no right whatever to 
deal with the medicinal use of any 
article. The amendments recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee were adopted 
and the bill was finally passed but not 
until a new provision had been added 
heavily penalizing the search and seizure 
of dwellings, automobiles, baggage, etc., 
by prohibition enforcement officers or 
other officials without a duly issued war- 
rant. The bill was then returned to the 
House and was finally sent to the Con- 
ference Committee after the House Judi- 
ciary Committee had modified the search 
provision, 

During the consideration of the bill in 
conference, a spirited controversy arose 
concerning the Senate provision against 
search and seizure and while a confer- 
ence agreement on the subject was 
reached and adopted by the ouse, it 
was rejected by the Senate and the bill 
therefore was not acted upon prior to the 
congressional recess. 


Wholesaling of Intoxicating Liquors 


No happening of the past year is more 
fraught with important consequences to 
the wholesale drug trade than the de- 
cision of the Attorney General rendered 
last February to the effect that the Fed- 
eral prohibition law makes no provision 
for the wholesale liquor dealer as such 
and that no one except the wholesale 
druggist is authorized by the statute to 
deal in intoxicating liquors, including 
alcohol, in wholesale quantities. The 
elimination from business of some 4,000 
liquor dealers has destroyed the channel 
through which intoxicating liquors have 
in the main been purveyed in the past, 
and many wholesale druggists who prior 
to the Attorney General’s decision, had 
refrained from handling potable liquors, 
have since found it absolutely necessary 
to do so in order to serve their customers 
who have relied upon them for complete 
lines of merchandise. 

An incidental result of the Attorney- 
General’s opinion, of far-reaching conse- 
quence to our trade, has been the insist- 
ent efforts of large numbers of wholesale 
liquor dealers to obtain permits as whole- 
sale Cwegets, thinly disguising their 
liquor traffic with small and incomplete 
stocks of drugs and sundries. It is a for- 
tunate circumstance that the regulations 
recently issued by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the control of the wholesaling 
of intoxicating liquors impose such drastic 
requirements as to discourage all but the 
hardiest adventurers in this illegitimate 
business, and make it practically impos- 
sible for any but bona fide wholesale drug- 
— to secure and retain permits as 
such. 

The Federal prohibition law had been in 
force for more than a year before the 
Prohibition Commissioner reached the 
conclusion that it did not authorize the 
issuance of permits to wholesale liquor 
dealers as such. More than 4,000 such 
permits were issued by Commissioner 
Kramer, and potable liquors other than 
alcohol aggregating several million gal- 
lons were withdrawn tax-paid by these 
dealers and held by them for sale to all 
persons authorized to buy. Considerable 
quantities of these goods, it is believed, 
found their way into the possession of so- 
called ‘“‘bootleggers,’”’ and added to the 
general demoralization which finally in- 
duced Mr. Kramer to ask the Attorney- 
General if the law justified him in cancel- 
ing all outstanding liquor dealers’ permits. 

Attorney-General Palmer having held 
that there was no warrant in the Volstead 
act permitting wholesale dealers to con- 
tinue in business, Mr. Kramer decided to 
cancel their permits forthwith and to 
frame regulations limiting wholesaling of 
potable liquors to wholesale druggists. In 
carrying out this program, however, he 
encountered a serious difficulty at the very 
outset. Approximately 2,000,000 gallons of 
tax-paid liquors legally acquired under 
permits issued by the prohibition unit 
were found to be in the possession of 
wholesale liquor dealers, and there was 
absolutely no provision of law under which 
they could be disposed of éither by pur- 
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chase by the government, confiscation, de- 
struction, or otherwise. 


Druggists Cut Off 


To meet this emergency Mr. Kramer de- 
cided that he would cut off the whole- 
sale druggists of the country from all 
other supplies of potable liquors and re- 

uire them to purchase of the wholesale 
liquor dealers until the latter’s stocks 
were exhausted. He therefore issued an 
order to all distilleries and bonded ware- 
houses forbidding them to permit with- 
drawals until further orders, thus locking 
up considerable stocks of whiskey, rum, 
brandy, gin, etc., belonging to wholesale 
druggists which had been purchased by 
them in the main at very low prices 
many months before and carried in bond 
without payment of tax. This action of 
Mr. Kramer’s was arbitrary, and without 
a shadow of legality, but was based upon 
the plea of absolute necessity, and the 
drug trade was appealed to to comply 
with the government's order as a patriotic 
duty, with the assurance that the embargo 
would be speedily lifted. 

Mr. Kramer maintained the embargo, 
however, for more than three months, or 
until May 15, 1921, during which period 
the wholesale liquor dealers constantly 
raised the price and reduced the quality 
of the goods they supplied to the drug 
trade. Finally the association’s Washing- 
ton representative notified Mr. Kramer 
that unless the embargo order was re- 
scinded a conference of the wholesale 
druggists of the United States would be 
called for the purpose of taking appro- 
priate action. A few days later the order 
terminating the embargo on May 15 was 
issued. 

Following the decision of the Attorney- 
General outlawing the wholesale liquor 
dealer, a conference was held in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau for the purpose of 
framing regulations for the supervision of 
wholesale druggists handling potable 
liquors. Our Washington representative, 
who participated in all these discussions, 
insisted that a carefully drawn definition 
of a wholesale druggist should be incor- 
porated in the regulations and that the 
Specifications should be so definite and 
comprehensive as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the issuance of permits to any 
but legitimate concerns, recognized as 
such by the trade at large. ‘The officials 
of the prohibition unit gave prompt assur- 
ances that legitimate wholesalers would 
be fully protected, and it is fair state- 
ment that in the regulations which be- 
came effective August 15, these pledges 
have been redeemed. Your committee 
calls attention, in this connection, to the 
definition of a wholesale druggist as pro- 
vided by the regulations, and the limita- 
tion placed upon current sales of potable 
liquors as follows: 


Wholesale Druggist Defined 


The term ‘‘wholesale druggist’’ means a per- 
son who is engaged in the business of selling 
at wholesale a representative assortment of 
pharmaceuticals and other articles and ma- 
terials such as drugs, oils, chemicals, pro- 
prietary medicines, and druggists’ sundries, 
and who carries a stock of representative 
pharmaceuticals and such other articles and 
materials in such assortments and quantities 
as will enable him regularly to supply from 
stock, from day to day, the usual and imme- 
diate medical requirements of retail druggists, 
pharmacists, physicians, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and who is duly qualified under the 
laws of the State in which he does business to 
carry on such business. 

All sales at wholesale of intoxicating liquor 
other than alcohol shall be either in the manu- 
facturers’ original packages or in _ bottles. 
Whenever distilled spirits other than alcohol, 
for domestic use, is placed in bottles, such 
bottles shall not be of greater capacity than 
one pint. All sales at wholesale of alcohol 
except in tank cars, shall be in original 
stamped packages only. 

No wholesale druggist shall be permitted to 
procure or withdraw, or sell potable liquor, not 
including high-proof alcohol. during any one 
month in an aggregate amount greater than 
10 per cent, (measured in dollars and cents) 
of his entire average monthly bona fide drug 
business sales (an exchange of any part of his 
stock or the exchange of any goods or prop- 
erty is not a sale), during the quarter imme- 
diately preceding the first day of the month 
during which he proposes to withdraw, procure 
or sell, unless he shows to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that such excess quantity is 
reasonably required for the legitimate purposes 
of his business. The average month's sales 
during the quarter mentioned shall be arrived 
at by taking the aggregate sales for the three 
months and dividing the same by three. The 
computation of the entire wholesale sales shall 
not include any sales of potable liquor or high- 
proof alcohol. In making application for with- 
drawal of potable liquor the wholesale drug- 
gist shall certify to the average sales during 
the previous quarter, to show whether or not 
his applications cover liquors, measured in dol- 
ee San cents, in excess of 10 per cent. of his 

One of the most important features of 
the new regulations effects a Sweeping re- 
form in the practice heretofore authorized 
for the sale of alcohol. It is provided in 
the first place that wholesale druggists 
shall sell alcohol only in the original 
stamped package in which same has been 
procured from the distillery or bonded 
warehouse, thus providing a method of 
tracing all alcohol sold at wholesale from 
the distillery to the customer of the 
wholesale druggist and relieving the latter 
from all of the responsibility he has here- 
tofore been obliged to assume in breaking 
up original packages prior to distribution. 

For the purpose of facilitating the 
handling of small quantities of alcohol 
an entirely new system has been devised 
which will undoubtedly prove far more 
convenient than that heretofore em- 
ployed. Wholesale druggists desiring to 
sell less than five gallons of alcohol in 
one transaction have heretofore been 
obliged to handle the sales through a 
registered pharmacist in their employ 
who, under the strict letter of the old 
regulations, was obliged to keep a cum- 
bersome record known as form 1455, In 
lieu of this system, the bureau has de- 
cided to authorize an original stamped 
package of one gallon which may be 
transported as a single unit or in boxed 
or crated multiples of any number up to 
ten. Such lots corresponding to the 
designations of original stamped pack- 
ages may be sold by wholesalers with- 
out qualifying as retail druggists or 
without employing a registered pharma- 
cist. As in the case of the larger statu- 
tory packages, these one-gallon pack- 
ages will bear serial numbers, and will 
therefore be easily traceable through the 
hands of the wholesaler druggist and 
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into the possession of his customer, thus 
affording a very satisfactory degree of 
protection not obtainable in the handling 
of small broken packages of alcohol as 
heretofore. 


Exaggerated Statements 


So many wholly erroneous or grossly 
exaggerated statements have recently ap- 
peared in the daily papers concerning 
permits which are alleged to have been 
issued to wholesale liquor dealers as 
wholesale druggists that a few authori- 
tative figures will be of interest to the 
members of the association. The Inter- 
national News’ Service recently sent 
broadcast throughout the country a state- 
ment to the effect that prohibition officials 
“have begun slashing into the permits of 
thousands of wholesale druggists,” and 
that “more than a thousand wholesale 
druggists will lose their licenses to with- 
draw and sell liquor to the retail trade.” 
The statement was also made in this con- 
nection that more than three thousand 
wholesalers’ permits are now outstanding 
and that the Prohibition Commissioner 
will cut the list at least one-third. Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, in a statement 
before the House Committee on Rules 
while the Volstead Anti-Beer bill was un- 
der discussion, declared that ‘“‘whereas 
only fifty wholesale druggists’ permits 
were issued in 1920 no less than 450 have 
received them in 1921 and the entire 4,000 
wholesale liquor dealers whose permits 
have been canceled under the Attorney 
General’s opinion are now rapidly quali- 
fying and receiving permits as wholesale 
druggists.” 

If these statements were true, or ap- 
proximately true, a situation would be 
presented so grave that the entire drug 
trade of the country in all its branches 
would be in Washington knocking at the 
doors of Congress and demanding legis- 
lation to meet the emergency. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all these statements are gro- 
tesquely false. 

The official records do not disclose the 
number of wholesale druggists who re- 
ceived permits in 1920 for the reason that 
the so-called ‘‘B” permit was issued in- 
discriminately to all persons engaged in 
the selling at wholesale of either alcohol 
or potable liquors. About 4,200 of these 
permits were issued in 1920, and as ap- 
proximately 4,000 of these were granted 
to wholesale liquor dealers it would ap- 
pear that something less than 200 whole- 
sale druggists received permits, an esti- 
mate that is supported by collateral evi- 
dence. Since the beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the bureau has carefully 
differentiated permits issued to wholesale 
druggists from all other classes. On Sep- 
tember 1 the records disclosed approxi- 
mately 200 permits issued to wholesale 
druggists, which would indicate that there 
has been little if any increase in the 
number of permits in this class issued in 
1921 as compared with 1920. 

It is a well known fact that a consid- 
erable number of former wholesale liquor 
dealers have sought to obtain permits as 
wholesale druggists. A mere handful of 
permits have been issued to such parties 
where, after rigid investigation, it was 
found that the applicants were actually 
complying with all the requirements of 
the new regulations. The total number 
of these permits is negligible and it is 
believed that it will be but a short time 
before nearly all of them will be sur- 
rendered because of the inability of their 
holders to comply with the requirement 
that their monthly turnover of legitimate 
drug merchandise shall amount to nine 
times their sales of potable liquors. 


Stocks of Alcohol on Hand 


The short interval which ensued after 
the regulations for the wholesaling of 
intoxicating liquors were promulgated be- 
fore they took effect made it necessary 
for the association’s Washington repre- 
sentative to secure a special dispensation 
to care for the stocks of alcohol in the 
hands of our members. Obviously, strict 
compliance with the requirement that 
wholesale druggists should sell only orig- 
inal stamped packages would leave the 
trade in possession of large quantities of 
alcohol, the bulk of which was originally 
yarchased in barrels, which had been 
roken up, chiefly into 5 and 10 gallon 
packages, for sale to retail druggists, hos- 
pitals, ete. The restriction upon the 
packages to be sold by wholesale drug- 
gists would also have put an end to the 
practice of selling lots of less than five 
gallons through a registered pharmacist. 

These considerations having been 
brought to the attention of the bureau an 
official communication was addressed to 
our Washington representative transmit- 
ting instructions which had been com- 
municated to prohibition directors by tele- 
graph as follows :— 

Until further regulations are issued whole- 
sale druggists may break original alcohol pack- 
ages now on hand or in transit into smaller 
units as heretofore. Regulations expected to 
provide for original stamped packages of alco- 
hol of one wine gallon. Original stamped 
packages of five wine gallons and upwards are 
now authorized by regulation 61. Alcohol 
hereafter procured must be in packages in 
which it is to be resold. Therefore until gallon 
packages are available wholesale druggists may 
not sell alcohol hereafter procured in less than 
five wine gallons. 

The promptness with which this con- 
cession was made by the bureau relieved 
our trade from a very awkward situation 
and augurs well for the businesslike char- 
acter of the administration of the new 
commissioner. 






Internal Revenue Revision Bill and 


Tax Levy 


The fact that Congress in any revenue 
emergency looks to the drug and allied 
trades for a considerable sum in the form 
of a special excise tax has again been 
exemplified in connection with the pend- 
ing revision of the War Revenue act. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the avowed 
purpose of our national legislators at this 
time is to relieve business of unnecessary 
burdens and to readjust necessary taxa- 
tion with a view to making it more 
equitable, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee recently undertook to levy a tax of 
no less than 5 per cent. of the manufac- 
turers’ price on all proprietary medicines, 
perfumery, toilet articles, etc. This tax 
proposition was brought forward at the 
instance of the Treasury Department as 
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a substitute for the consumption tax 
amounting to 1 cent for each 25 cents of 
retail value, levied by the War Revenue 
act of February 24, 1919, known as the 
Revenue Law of 1918. 

The recommendation of the Treasury 
Department was based upon an experi- 
ence extending over more than two years, 
which has convinced the Internal Revenue 
officials that the stamp tax paid by the 
purchaser at time of sale is very difficult 
to collect, the evasions costing the gov- 
ernment a large percentage of the tax 
due. Conceding the soundness of this 
contention, it is significant that the de- 
partment did not put forward any argu- 
ment in favor of continuing special taxes 
on selected industries which are unjus- 
tifiable in time of peace. From no quar- 
ter came any explanation of the extraor- 
dinary fact that at a time when business 
in all lines is depressed and when manu- 
facturers everywhere are seeking to re- 
duce the price they must ask for their 
goods, the government should come for- 
ward and demand a manufacturers’ tax 
of 5 per cent. on products which in previ- 
ous emergencies, when the needs of the 
Federal Treasury were more urgent and 
the ability of these manufacturers to pay 
was far greater, have never been taxed 
more than 2 per cent. 

As soon as it became known that the 
Ways and Means Committee had incor- 
porated this tax in the revenue revision 
bill as reported to the House our Wash- 
ington representative, in co-operation 
with representatives of allied organiza- 
tions, filed an urgent protest with the 
House leaders and sought the assistance 
of leading members of our association in 
bringing pressure to bear to induce the 
Ways and Means Committee to drop the 
proposed tax. This was ultimately ac- 
complished, the abnoxious provision being 
stricken out of the bill within an hour of 
the final vote by which it was passed by 
the House. The bill as passed also pro- 
vided for the repeal of the present con- 
sumption tax on proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles and the 3 per cent. tax 
levied upon manufacturers of toilet soaps 
and toilet soap powders. 

The tax revision bill is now before the 
Senate Finance Committee, which has 
nearly completed its consideration prepar- 
atory to reporting it to the Senate. Thus 
far the excise tax on our products has 
not been restored to the bill, but if an 
effort to write it into the measure in the 
Senate should be made your committee 
bespeak your hearty co-operation with 
our Washington representative in oppos- 
ing it promptly and vigorously. 


Illegal Taxation of Medicinal Prod- 


ucts 


Throughout the past year leading drug 
manufacturing and jobbing houses have 
continued to be annoyed by overzealous 
and ignorant Internal Revenue officials 
who have held to be taxable as_pro- 
prietaries many standard medicinal ar- 
ticles which the bureau in a sweeping rul- 
ing obtained by our Washington repre- 
sentative more than a year ago has de- 
clared to be exempt from tax. In the 
Texas district particularly, and in a gen- 
eral way throughout the South, local rev- 
enue officials have continued to hold to be 
taxable articles the labels on which bore 
the manufacturers’ name in the form of a 
trade-mark, registered or unregistered, 
without regard to whether such trade- 
mark is applied to a special article or an 
entire line of goods. 

The most exasperating experience en- 
countered during the year, however, has 
been that of several houses whose goods 
are largely sold in Texas. In the San An- 
tonio district, in particular, local revenue 
officials have continued to hold that pre- 
scriptions containing even the most minute 
quantities of taxable proprietaries must 
be stamped, notwithstanding the fact that 
the pharmacist has already stamped prop- 
erly the package of the proprietary in 
question upon breaking the seal thereof. 
A considerable number of retail druggists 
in the district referred to have been 
mulcted in various sums alleged to be due 
in back taxes on such prescriptions, and 
no little genuine hardship has_ been 
caused thereby. Our Washington repre- 
sentative has pursued this matter as vig- 
orously as possible, and the Sales Tax 
Division of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is now engaged in making arrangements 
for the refunding of these illegally 
exacted taxes. 

The entire drug trade is to be con- 
gratulated upon the prospect of the early 
repeal of the taxes on proprietary ar- 
ticles. They have been most unjustly and 
illogically levied and undoubtedly there 
has been more or less evasion in their 
payment. The most serious annoyance, 
however, has been suffered by leading 
drug manufacturers distributing their 
goods over a wide area in which incom- 
petent Internal Revenue officials have de- 
vised conflicting rulings for their own 


guidance. 
Tariff Revision 


A comprehensive revision of the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff bill is now in 
progress which can hardly be completed 
in time for the new schedules to take ef- 
fect at the beginning of the next calendar 
year. The House has already performed 
its share of the labor and the so-called 
Fordney-Penrose bill is now pending be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. 

Never before in the history of the coun- 
try has the revision of the tariff been 
undertaken in the face of so many ob- 
stacles to the determination of the basic 
facts upon which to build rational classi- 
fications and rate schedules. The after- 
math of the war has left us with a ruin- 
ously demoralized foreign exchange, and 
with such uncertainty as to present and 
future labor costs, both in this country 
and abroad, that the task of the framers 
of the new tariff is not only herculean 
but well-nigh impossible. The framing 
of the new chemical schedule especially 
is surrounded with peculiar difficulties and 
a bitter controversy is now waging in 
Congress as to the necessity of substitut- 
ing absolute embargoes for maximum tar- 
iffs in the case of an important section of 
chemical products, including dyestuffs, 
aromatic materials, etc. 

It may be very positively stated that 
the rates of the new chemical schedule will 
be frankly protective and that every en- 
couragement will be given to domestic 
producers. At the time this is written the 
chief concern of our manufacturers should 
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be to see to it that the desire to afford 
adequate ype to American labor 
and capital engaged in the chemical in- 
dustry does not impose prohibitory ob- 
stacles in the way of the procurement of 
raw materials which of satisfactory qual- 
ity can not be obtained from domestic 
producers, 

The experiment of substituting Amer- 
ican valuation for foreign market value 
in the liquidation of invoices of imported 
products which Congress appears to have 
decided upon will be watched by drug and 
chemical manufacturers with the liveliest 
interest. The innovation imposes an enor- 
mous amount of labor upon the apprais- 
ing officers and will give rise to thou- 
sands of controversies which cannot pos- 
sibly be settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The most experienced observers 
of tariff legislation in Washington express 
the opinion that the American valuation 
plan will prove but a temporary makeshift 
and will ultimately be abandoned because 
it is impracticable or because the adjust- 
ment of foreign exchange in the course 
of a reasonable time will make it no 
longer necessary. 


Attitude of Federal Trade Commission 


The attention of wholesalers in all lines 
has recently been drawn to the activity 
of the Federal Trade Commission with 
respect to the function of the jobber in 
the commerce of the country and the lim- 
itations which can be placed upon his 
operations under authority granted to the 
commission by the act under which it was 
organized and by the so-called ‘Clayton 
law” respecting unfair competition. 

So far as the attitude of the commission 
has been disclosed it is by no means hos- 
tile to the wholesaler and there would 
seem to be little reason to believe that 
any current practice of the jobbing trade 
will need to be modified as the result of 
the commission’s rulings. 

Among the cases now before the com- 
mission are two of special interest to 
drug jobbers, while in a third a decision 
has been handed down that has attracted 
much attention. The two pending cases 
are proceedings instituted by the commis~ 
sion against the Gerhard Mennen Chemica} 
Co., manufacturers of toilet articles, and 
against the Southern Hardware Jobbers 
Association. The case recently decided 
was a counter complaint made by the 
Mennen company against the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Co., based upon certain 
acts of that concern, alleged to have been 
part of a plan of retaliation against the 
Mennen company for refusing to allow 
full jobbers’ discounts and general treat- 
ment to the drug company. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Co. 
is an organization of approximately 800 
retail dealers, about half of whom are 
located in the city of Philadelphia and the 
remainder distributed throughout the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. 
It is engaged in selling drugs and other 
merchandise to members at cost plus the 
expense of doing business and an addi- 
tional profit sufficient to pay dividends on 
the preferred stock. Its annual sales 
are said to range from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

The’ complaint against this company 
was based upon an allegation by the Men- 
nen Co. that it pursued a definite policy 
of boycotting manufacturers who refused 
to aliow it full jobbers’ discounts. The 
overt act upon which the complaint was 
chiefly based was the publication by the 
drug company of an announcement to its 
members that the Mennen Co. had refused 
to accord it the discounts and treatment 
granted to jobbers, the announcement 
concluding with the statement that “‘if 
our customers elect to resent their act of 
discrimination the fault will rest entirely 
upon the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co.; 
should a change of policy be adopted by 
the Mennen Co. we will notify our friends 
who favor us with their business.” This 
announcement, Mennen complained, had 
the effect of concerted action amounting 
to a conspiracy, and was followed by such 
a reduction in purchases of Mennen’s 
goods “as to constitute evidence of con- 
certed action.” 

After an exhaustive investigation the 
commission a few weeks ago dismissed 
the complaint against the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Co. with a brief an- 
nouncement that the evidence did not 
show a violation of law. An elaborate 
dissenting opinion was handed down by 
Chairman Gaskill, who insisted that his 
four colleagues who joined in the majority 
opinion failed to give due weight to the 
evidence showing a conspiracy to violate 
the law. It is unfortunate that the ma- 
jority of the commission did not elaborate 
their opinion, as it is impossible to deter- 
mine from the decision whether the dis- 
missal of the case is based upon lack of 
evidence to prove the charges, or upon 
the conclusion of the commission that the 
acts complained of did not constitute a 
conspiracy under the law. 

The complaint against the Mennen Co. 
that it has discriminated against buying 
clubs, chain stores, etc., by refusing them 
jobbers’ discounts and general treatment, 
is still pending, but will probably be de- 
cided at an early date. 

In the case against the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, the complaint 
alleges that the organization has system- 
atically followed the policy of influencing 
manufacturers not to sell to buying clubs, 
and has succeeded in preventing many re- 
tail establishments in the South from ob- 
taining supplies from- leading manufac- 
turers except through the regular jopbing 
channels. During the hearing of this case, 
the representatives of several large manu- 
facturers have testified that their policy 
in refusing to sel] to buying clubs is based, 
not upon any understanding with jobbing 
organizations, nor upon any fear or re- 
taliation by wholesalers, but solely upon 
the conviction born of experience that it 
is to the interest of the manufacturer to 
deal only with the jobber. The jobber is 
thus enabled to strengthen his organiza- 
tion, improve his distribution, increase the 
stocks of goods carried at trade centers 
and give both manufacturer and retailer 
a service of genuine value. 

A decision in this case is looked for at 
an early date. 


Price Maintenance Legislation 


There has been no change during the 
past year in the peter of the government 
with respect to the maintenance of resale 
prices by manufacturers or jobbers. A 
considerable number of new complaints 
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have been instituted by the Federal Trade 
Commission in which the defendants were 
charged with a course of conduct which 
would appear to be legalized by the _deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Colgate, Schrader, and Beech-Nut cases 
in which it was held that, while formal 
agreements to maintain resale prices are 
contrary to jaw, a manufacturer may re- 
fuse to sell goods to dealers who cut 
prices suggested by him. The commission 
has never accepted these court decision 
as controlling, but, in spite of many efforts 
has not succeeded in upsetting them. In- 
genious attempts have been made to dif- 
ferentiate the new cases instituted by the 
commission from those decided by. the 
courts, but thus far no final decrees have 
been issued. 

Owing to the pressure of special legisla- 
tion at the current session of Congress, 
no action has been taken by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
upon the so-called “Kelly-Stevens” price 
maintenance bill. Activity with reference to 
this measure is promised at the coming 
session, however, and it is significant that 
Representative Winslow of Massachusetts, 
the new chairman of the committee, has 
long been a strong champion of price- 
maintenance legislation and is himself a 
large manufacturer of specialties to which 
the iegisiation would apply. 


The Calder Food and Drugs Bill 


The congestion of business in the clos- 
ing short session of the last Congress pre- 
vented action on the bill (S. 3011) intro- 
duced by Senator Calder of New York, 
designed to prevent the States, in their 
own laws and regulations relating to mis- 
branding of foods and drugs, from inter- 
fering with products which have been 
transported in interstate commerce and 
which meet all the requirements imposed 
by the provisions of the Federal Food and 
Drugs act of 1906 and laws amendatory 
thereof. Early in the new Congress, Sen- 
ator Calder reintroduced this bill, but in- 
asmuch as the legislative docket of the 
special session has been devoted exclu- 
Sively to emergency legislation, no at- 
tempt has been made to bring the meas- 
ure forward. In view of the strong back- 
ing which the measure has throughout 
the food and drug trades, there can be no 
doubt that a tremendous impetus can be 
given to this legislation with a proper or- 
ganization of available forces. 

As this bill is likely to be brought for- 
ward for serious consideration early in 
the regular session, its text is here re- 
ported as follows:— 

Sec. 1. That no law of any State, city or 
municipality relating to the adulteration or 
misbranding of foods, drugs, or medicines or 
regulating the branding thereof shall apply to, 
or interfere with, the sale of any foods, drugs 
or medicines, in package form, which have 
been transported in interstate commerce and 
thereby have become subject to the provisions 
of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906 
(Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 768), 
and which are not adulterated nor misbranded 
within the meaning of said act as now 
amended, or as the same may be hereafter 
amended, so long as said articles remain in 
package form and not adulterated as aforesaid 
and labeled as when transported as aforesaid. 
The words ‘‘in package form’’ as used herein 
shall be held to include the individual package 
in which, or from which, the articles are sold 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Sec. 2. That all of the provisions of the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906 (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 768), are hereby ex- 
tended so as to apply wherever applicable to 
all foods, drugs, and medicines in package 
form which have become subject to the provi- 
sions of said act until said products have been 
sold and delivered to the ultimate consumer 
thereof. 

The Calder bill has encountered some 
opposition in the past from the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but it is hoped that in view of the 
changes of personnel and the better un- 
derstanding on the part of the officials of 
the purposes of the legislation, this op- 
position will be withdrawn when the bill 
is again taken up for consideration. 


The Haugen “Slacker Package’ Bill 


Considerable anxiety has been aroused 
among drug manufacturers and jobbers 
concerning the measure now pending in 
Congress Known as the “slacker package’ 
bill. This concern has been based largely, 
however, upon misapprehension as to the 
scope of the measure which, in the form 
in which it has been reintroduced in the 
new Congress by Representative Haugen 
of lowa, cnairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agricuiture, is limited strictly to 
food products, and does not affect medaici- 
nal preparations, perfumes, toilet waters, 
etc, 

The Haugen bill proposes to add after 
paragraph 3 of section 8 of the «ure rood 
and Drugs act, the following provision 
applicable to foods:— 

Fourth.—If in package form and irrespective 
of whether or not the quantity of the contents 
be piainly and conspicuously marked on the 
outside of the package in terms of weight, 
measure or numerical count as provided in the 
preceding paragraph, the package be not filled 
with the food it purports to contain; Provided, 
however, that reasonable variations and toler- 
auces may be established by rules and regula- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 3 of this act, 

The officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who are the chef proponents of 
this legislation, contend that the net 
weight of tve contents packages of 
food frequently escapes the notice of the 
purchaser who therefore is deceived into 
buying a package of the article in ques- 
tion containing a smaller amount than 
the size of the container would indicate. 
Whatever the merits of the contention 
may be, it is believed that the abuse com- 
plained practically limited to cer- 
breakfast foods 


tain cereal 

A further provision of the Haugen 
adds to paragraph 2 of section 8 of 
Food and Drugs act, the stipulation 
the package shall be deemed to be 
branded “if it be in a container made, 
formed or shaped as to deceive or 
mislead the purchaser as to quantity, 
quality, size, kind, or origin of the food 
therein.” The framers of this provision 
have aimed at the so-called “panel bottle’ 
largely used as a container for flavoring 
extracts, fruit juices, ete. An accurate 
statement of the contents of these bottles 
is invariably to be found upon their 
labels, as is required by existing law. but 
the champions of this measure claim that 
these statements are usually overlooked 
by consumers, and because of the peculiar 
form of the panel bottle, which is marked 


of 


of is 


bill 

the 
that 
mis 


so 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


and 
con- 


front, back 
to actual 


depression on the 
are misieaaing as 


by a 
s.des, 
tents. 

Several large bottle-manufactur:ng es- 
tablishments have endeavored to enlist 
many perfume houses and drug manufac- 
turers in a campaign agains. tne “siacker 
package” bill, by calling attention to t.e 
fact tnat the panel bottle is used to some 
extent as a container for perfumes and 
medicinal preparations; apparently ignor- 
ing the fact that the provisions or the 
Haugen bill are limited sir.ctly to food 
products. 

The Haugen bill, having been favorably 
reported and passed by tne House in the 
last Congress, its promoters have found 
little difficulty in securing similar action 
in the present Congress, but the bill has 
thus far received no attention at tle 
hands of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture to which it has been referred. 


Honest Paint Legislation and Mis- 


branding Measures 


For more than a dozen years attemp‘s 
have been made at intervals to secure 
the enactment by Congress of a so-called 
“honest paint bill,” framed somewhat on 
the lines of the pure food and drugs act 
of 1906. The principal advocate of this 
legislation nas been Senator Kenyon of 
lowa, who has introduced a bill along 
the lines indicated in every Congress 
since he took his seat in the Senate in 
1911. 

Senator Kenyon’s bill prohibits the 
manufacture in any Territory or District 
of the United States or tne interstate 
shipment of any linseed oil, turpentine 
or paint that is adulterated, mislabeled 
or misbranded within tae mean.ng of the 
act, and imposes heavy penalties for vio- 
lation of the proposed statute. In addi- 
tion to providing standards for linseed oil, 
turpentine and paint, the bill requires 
labels on all liquid or mixed paint to 
state the net contents and on al! paste 
and semi-paste paints to show the net 
weight. An article is to be deemed mis- 
labeled, “first, if it be an imitation of 
or offered for sale under the name of 
another article; second, if the contents of 
the package as originally put up shall 
have been removed in whole or in part 
and other contents shall have been placed 
in such package, or if the package fails 
to bear a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of such ingredient 
contained therein; and third, if the pack- 
age containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regard- 
ing the ingredients or the substances 
therein which statement, design, or device 
shall be false or misleadnig in any par- 
ticular.” 

The Kenyon bill, which is now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures, has made no definite progress 
during the current special session, but 
there are indications that it will be taken 
up and vigorously urged at the regular 
session beginning next December. The 
special interest recently aroused in this 
measure is due to the fact that it has 
been included in the legislative program 
adopted by the so-called “agrarian bloc.” 
a combination of some twenty-odd Sen- 
ators representing agricultural con- 
s‘ituencies, and to the further fact that 
it has been placed in charge of Senator 
Ladd of North Dakota, a new member of 
the Senate. who was formerly Food and 
Drug Commissioner of his State, and the 
author of the North Dakota “honest 
paint’ law which has been on the statute 
books for a dozen years. and which has 
been declared constitutional by the 
Tinited States Supreme Court. Repre- 
sentatives of the “agrarian bloc” have 
announced that the Kenyon “honest 
paint” bill will be vigorously pushed in 
the near future, and that a determined 
effort will be made to pass it in the pres- 
ent Congress. 


State Legislation 


The activities of the 43 State Legisla- 
tures which.met during the past year 
called for an unusual amount of labor on 
the part of all members of the committee 
in organizing forces within their re- 
spective States to meet a large number 
of suggested measures many of which 
if enacted would have placed serious ad- 
ditional burdens on the entire trade and 
in some instances might have destroyed 
some branches of the trade within limited 
areas. Had it not been for the timely 
action of our committee members in co- 
operation with representatives of other 
branches of the trade, there would no 
doubt be on our statute books today 
many more laws of a highly paternalistic 
character which would have added muc 
to the expense of doing business. To be 
sure, much of this legislation was de- 
feated only by constant vigilance at- 
tended by much personal effort, not to 
mention expense, on the part of those 
who went to the various State capitals 
and corresponded with legislators freely. 

Nearly every State Legislature had 
some bill relating to prohibition enforce- 
ment or tre regulation of the sale of 
aleohol and intoxicating liquors for non- 
beverage purposes, Many of these were 
designed to employ the police power of 
the various States to enforce the National 
Prohibition act within the borcers of the 
S‘ate. Some of the measures, however, 
were very drastic in their character and 
were designed for the purpose of creating 
political machinery on a considerable 
seale. To tve credit of the trade it is to 
be said that most of the latter class of 
measures were properly defeated or sub- 
s‘antially amended so as to prevent ex- 
cessive machinery or duplication of labor 
in handling a necessary part of the drug 
trade’s requirements 

In Tllinois, a serious situation 
developed largely on account 
litical feud. A drastic prohibition me 
ure was passed over the governor's veto 
providing for a complicated set of perinit 
forms and records duplicating much cf 
the already too burdensome requiremen‘s 
of the national government and cre- 
ating a large and expensive administra- 
tive force which if employed will add 
substantially to the taxes of citizens in 
IVinois witrout compensating benefits. 
The appropriation bill for the enforee- 
ment of the law was vetoed by tue gsov- 
ernor and was not repassed because the 
Legislature had adjourned. This in- 
nocuous situation left the State of IMlii- 
nois with a rigid, not to say 


been 
T 0O- 


as- 


has 


of a 


also 


oppres“ive, 


prohibition and regulatory law or its 
books with no means with which to en- 
force it or provide blanks and other !na- 
terial for regulation. Legitimate business, 


C. Mahlon Kline 


First Vice-President 


Clarence Mahlon Kline was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 29%, 1880, the son 
of Mahlon N. and Isadora Emily (Unger) 
Kline. 

After preliminary studies 
Penn Charter School, he entereu the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 
1901 with the degree of Ph. B. Subse- 
quently he took a two-year course in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

In 1902 Mr. Kline entered the firm of 
his father, the Smith, Kline & French 
Co., aS an analytical chemist, later be- 
coming superintendent of the factory. 
After his tather’s death, in November, 
1909, he was chosen first vice-president 
of the firm, having charge of manufac- 
turing, advertising, and specialty mer- 
chandising. He was elected president of 
the company in April, 1921. 

Mr. Kline is fond of outdoor activities 
and takes an enthusiastic interest in all 
athletic sports. 

During the late war Mr. Kline was in 
the field artillery. In technical circles he 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the Society of “hemical In- 
dustry, in addition to the National W hole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, aid he is 
vice-president of the National Drug Trade 


at William 


of course, suffers as it is difficult to con- 
tinue without technically violating the 
law or bearing the expense of providing 
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itself with the legally required documents 
and forms necessary to vperace lawtulty, 
thus assuming an obligation which prop- 
erly belongs to all the peopie of the Siate, 

A measure was proposed in lowa, 
which, if enacted, would have pretty 
nearly put the proprietary medicine busi- 
ness of taat State out of existence. But 
for the efforts and energy of the whole- 
sale and retail druggists of that State, 
this measure would have become law, as 
it was backed by influential interests in 
power. Reason prevailed, however, and 
the bill was materially moditied before 
final enactment, with most of the objec- 
tionable features eliminated. 

The effective organization of the Penn- 
sylvania drug trade prevented the enact- 
ment of any inimical legislation in that 
State. It is well worth while for our 
members to study the methods of !egisla- 
tive organization in Pennsylvania as a 
means of effecting good results. 

New Jersey and Missouri enacted laws 
defining wholesale druggists for the pur- 
poses of prohibition enforcement und 
regulation of the sale of liquors. In each 
case the definition accurately descr:bes 
the wholesale drug business as a busi- 
ness, and permits to handle iiquors at 
wholesale within those States are limited 
to those wholesale druggists who qual‘fy 
under the law. In the case of New Jer- 
sey. wholesale druggists are reauired to 
register with the State Board of Phar- 
macy if they handle alcohol or liquors 
and a certificate of registration is fur- 
nished by the board to each county clerk 
showing that such wholesale druggists 
are entitled to sell alcohol or liquors 
anywhere in the State in accordance with 


the law. 
New York’s Law 


New York State enacted a law author- 
izing the State to employ its police pow- 
ers in the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition act within the borders of the 
Empire State. Tie so-called “Whitney 
Narcotic Control Law which was en- 
acted in 1919 and provided for an ex- 
tensive system of clinics for the rez 
tration and treatment of narcotic addicts, 
also a duplication of the cumbersome 
order blank forms such as are required 
under the Harrison law and amendments 
therto, by the use of Sta*e_ narcotic order 
forms which had to be made out mn tripli- 
eate, filed and recorded, was repealed, and 
the State Narcotic Comtuiss'on, formeriy 
in existence, was abolished. 

In Oregon a bill was presented to make 
the State prohibition law conform to tie 
national law. 

Your committee could give other more 
extensive examples of the kind of legis- 
lation that was presented last year, but 
these few illustrations are recorded to 
bring to your attention the importance 
of enternal vigilance. it should never be 
forgotten that every vrezulntory measure 
increases the cost of doing business, and 
this of necessity has 2 direct effect on the 
ultimate cost of treating human illness. 

In closing this report the chairman 
wishes to express his personal thanks to 
each and every member of the comnit- 
tee for their loyalty and suppore in mect- 
ing legislation of inimical charactel 
promptly. Also he wishes td recognize 
the results of the labor an1 efforts of the 
members of other organ‘zatiors in allied 
fields for their co-operation and assure 
them of our continued policy of working 
with them in future for the good of ail. 


The President:—Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of this most able re- 


port. What is your pleasure? 


port be referred to the Board of Control. 


R. R. Ellis:—I move a rising vote in appreciation of the report, 


and that the re- 


(The members rose to express their appreciation of the report.) 


New Members Elected 


The President:—We will now act on the report of the Committee on Member- 


ship, which has been posted for twenty-four hours. 
(The assistant secretary read the names of the applicants. 
Th Persident:—What is your pleasure of the meeting regarding this report? 
assistant secretary 


Chas. Gibson:—I move that the 


See page 23.) 


cast the unanimous ballot 


of the meeting for the election of the applicants. 


(The motion was duly carried.) 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury:—The ballot is hereby cast for the election to 
membership of the applicants proposed by the Committee on Membership. hee 
The President:—I declare the applicants duly elected members of the association 


in the respective classes named. 


I believe the Committee on Nominations is ready to report, and we will call on 


Mr. 
of the 


Greiner, 


chairman 
W. E. 


A. G. Geer, as ] 
the signatures of 
himself :— 


over 
and 


Geer to present the report of the committee. 
committee, 
A. 


report 
Barton, 


following 
r. 


the 


presented 
Scott, C, 


J. Moore, William 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


has given this subject 


consideration as to the 
presented. I may say that we 
selected for nomination for presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing 
year, one who sells merchandise and 
does not sell discounts, and if ever there 
was a time when the association needs 
someone at the helm who believes in 
maintaining the standards of the busi- 
ness, it is now. 

I want to say also 
tee, after all, really did not make the 
nomination, because the members of this 
committee have recognized the _ signal 
service which this gentleman has _ per- 
formed for the association. I am espe- 
cially pleased to present this nomination 
on behalf of the committee because tae 
gentleman happens to be a neighbor of 


mine. 
Officers 


nominates for president, 
Groover-Stewart Drug 
Fla. 

selection 
had in 
many 


Our committee 
much 
to be 


have 


nominees 


that this commit- 


The committee 
EF Cc Groover, 
Co., Jacksonville, 
In making the 
vice-president, we 
vices rendered for 


first 
ser- 


the 
the 


DY 


for 
mind 
years 


so 


The reading of the report of the 


his 


Nominating 


late distinguished father, and we nomi- 
nate for the office of first vice-president, 
C. Mahlon Kline, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We make nominations further as follows: 
—Second vice-president, L. B. Kauffman, 
Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
third vice-president, D. M. Penick, Strother 
Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va.; fourth vice- 
president, J. D. Ryan, Coffin-Redington 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; fifth vice- 
president, W. G. Allen, Tampa Drug Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Toe Board 
proval of the president, 
the old war-horse, the 
rendered such wonderful 
association, F. KE. Holliday, New York, 
general representative; C. H. Water- 
bury, New York, as secretary, and the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New York, 
treasurer, 


Members of the Board of Control 


Moehle, Milwaukee Drug Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Lucien E. Lyons, I. L. 
Lyons & Co., New Orleans, La.; John D. 
Owen, The Geer Drug Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Sewall Cutler, Eastern Drug Co., 
Mass 


the ap- 
has appointed 
man who has 
service to this 


of Control, with 


as 


as 


George A. 


Boston, 


Committee, particularly with 


reference to the nominations for president and first vice-president, was greeted with 


inuch applause. 


for 
that 


two 


posted 
the 


move 


by-laws, they must be 
Charles Gibson :—I 
election at once. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
The President:—Are there any 
Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I move 
cast a ballot 
this motion be 
(The motion 


the 


determined by a rising 


other 
that 
for the nominees as presented by the Nominating Committee, and that 
vote, 

was unanimously carried by a 


Officers Are Elected 


The President :—Gentlemen, you have heard the nominations. 
hours. 
rule 


I believe, under the 


be suspended and that we proceed tu 


nominations? 


the assistant secretary be directed to 


rising vote.) 
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The President :—The motion is unanimously carried and the assistant secretary 


is directed to cast the ballot. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury : 





I hereby cast the ballot as directed for the 


nominees presented by the Committee on Nominations. 


The President:—The nominees are unanimously elected. 


(Applause. ) 


We will now have the report of the Committee on Time and Place of the next 


meeting. 
R 


H. Bradley presented the following report :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


After giving full consideration to all 
the various places named, we rocemmend 
Colorado Springs, Colo., be selected as 
the place for the forty-eighth annual 
meeting and that the time for the meet- 
ing be between September 25 and October 
15, 1922. 


The President :—What action do you 
mittee on Time and Place? 


The committee understands that the 
service at the Broadmoor Hotel, at which 
it is suggested that the meeting be held, 


is the best in every respect, and we can 
have the hotel practically to ourselves at 
that time. 


wish to take on the report of the Com- 


R. R. Ellis:—I move that the report of the committee be accepted and approved. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—The next business is the report of the Auditing Committee, 


which will be presented by the secretary. 


The secretary presented the report as follows :— 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Your Auditing Committee respectfully reports. that it has examined the 
treasurer’s report for the association, year ending September 26, 1921, and has 
found same to be true and correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ED. L. ESTORGE, 
A. L. FREEMAN, 
Committee. 

The President:—What action will you take on the report of the Auditing 

Committee? 


B. A. Jackson:—I move that the report be accepted. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Appointment of Committee on Thanks to Entertainment Committee 


The President:—We are having such 


an interesting time here, and have such 


a live Entertainment Committee, that I think a vote of thanks is due to the com- 
mittee, and that a resolution should be brought in, and if agreeable to you I will 
appoint a committee to present a suitable resolution thanking the committee and 


the Philadelphia Drug Exchange. 


Cc. W. Whittlesey :—I move that such a committee be appointed by the president. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President :—I will appoint as the committee:—L. B. Hall, W. N. Churchill, 


Maurice Williams, Lee Braden and 
The meeting then adjourned. 


GAA. F 


aus, 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


SIXTH SESSION 
Thursday F orenoon 


President Sale called the meeting to order at 9.50 o’clock. , 
The President:—The first business will be the reading of the minutes of the 


fifth session. 


Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the session, which, on motion were 


approved. 


The President:—-We have an application for active membership from Towns & 


James, 6f Brooklyn. 


The Secretary :—An application for active membership of Towns & James has 
been received which has the indorsement of the Membership Committee. 
The President :—Our rules require that these names be posted for twenty-four 


hours. 
Howell Foster 


(Schieffelin & Co.) :—I move that the rules be suspended and 


that Towns & James be elected to membership. 


(Motion carried.) 

yen. Edgar D. Taylor :—I 
membership. 

(Motion carried.) 


move 


that 


Towns & James be elected to active 


The President :—I declare that the firm of Towns & James, of Brooklyn, New 
York, are elected active members of the association. 
The next business is the Report of the Committee on Fire Insurance, of which 


L. N. 
the secretary. 


Brunswig, of Los Angeles, is the chairman. 


The report will be presented by 


The secretary read the report as follows:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIRE INSURANCE 


This subject has been so thoroughly 
treated in the reports of previous com- 
mittees that there seems but little new 
to add. Of one thing we are all con- 
vinced, the recommendations of our 
earlier committees on the subject of im- 
proved construction, using fire resisting 
materials as far as possible, have done 
mucn toward reducing to a minimum the 
hazards within our own plants. Fires 
are of rare occurrence among our mem- 
bers, we are happy to state, but this 
should be no cause for relaxing in any 
particular our continuous efforts toward 
keeping our houses clean and free from 
fire risks. The compilation of fire losses 
in the drug and allied trade made by the 
previous two committees, as also by this 
one, clearly demonstrate that our energies 
must be directed toward cleaning up our 
neighbor’s properties. The great major- 
ity of fires in the drug trade are caused 
by exposure hazards, fires originating 
outside of the plants themselves. While 
the tabulated losses given in these tables 
include a considerable number of so-called 
wholesale drug houses, but few, if any of 


these, are members of this association. 
Nevertheless, the paid losses on the clas- 
sified risks as viewed by the insurance 


earriers are largely the basis on which 
rates are made, and we must continue to 
aid in reducing hazards in this kind of 
business if lower rates are to be secured. 


Only One Fire Reported 


But one member reported any fire loss 
during the past year. This was purely 
nominal, so far as monetary consideration 
is concerned, but the report on it is of 
great significance, touching, as it does. a 
class of hazard that is of recent develop- 
ment and one that is constantly growing. 
The fire referred to occurred in the house 
of Coffin, Redington Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.. December 15, 1920. Our member 
summarizes the fire and its extinguish- 


ment as follows :— 

The fire started December 15, 1920, on the 
top or fifth floor of our plant, the fire being 
caused by defective telephone wires. The 


Reichel system which we have installed in our 
plant sent in the alarm at 221 a. m. The 
fire department responded within five minutes 
and the fire was extinguished and the depart- 
ment had left the building in about twentv 
minutes after the alarm went in at fire head- 
quarters. The loss was about $10. 


There are two features of this report 
which are decidedly interesting. namely 


(1) The cause of the fire—-defective tele- 
phone wires, and (2) The automatic fire 
alarm system. 

(1) Electrical hazards are naturally on 
the increase due to the greater usage of 
all kinds of devices depending upon elec- 


tric energy for fuel or power. This Means 
an adequate increased volume of wiring 
all of which must be done with the ut- 
most skill and care, using properly insu- 
lated wires. Installation of telephones for 
interior service should be especially su- 
pervised to make sure that no extra fire 
hazard is incurred. 

(2) The Reichel system of automatic 
alarms is made up of a series of what 
might be termed ‘‘thermophiles.” They 
are in the nature of miniature generators 
which respond to slight changes in the 
temperature and in turn by electric cur- 
rent convey signals to fire headquarters. 
It is understood that when this system 
is installed the rating bureaus allow 
credit on the premium rate, as the sys- 
tem has been approved by the Under: 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Paid Losses of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies . 

In the discussion of this committee’s 
report last year, the question arose as to 
the actual paid losses of fire insurance 
companies. It is notorious that news- 
paper accounts greatly exaggerate losses 
or base their estimates on the amount of 
insurance protection reported. For the 
information of our members the follow- 
ing tabulation shows the actual adjusted 
losses paid by the fire insurance com- 
panies reporting to the Actuarial Bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the last five years, these re- 
ports being made by practically all stock 
companies and a number of mutuals :— 


No. of 

reports. No. of Amount 

Year. received. claims. of loss. 
LOIG ic 0s 750,000 361,742 $208, 706,362 
BEAT s e'6a< 678,000 356,896 231,628,040 
oo ee 681,829 328,737 283,103,101 
Oi vies 588,013 310,897 256,432,319 
1020..... 705,088 *345,000 *404,377,583 





*Estimated by comparing the complete rec- 
ords of the same twenty States for 1919 and 
1920. 

As the settlement of all claims for 1920 
had not been completely accomplished at 
the time the above compilation was ready 
the figures for 1920 are not exact. For 
all other years the compilation is based 
on actually paid losses. 


Fires in the Drug Trade 


In the drug and allied trades the total 
loss amounted to $2 279.773, caused by 
1,029 fires for the year 1919, the records 
of the Actuarial Bureau not being com- 
plete for 1920. 

Of this number only 42 were reported 
as wholesale drug fires, the total loss 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





being but $315.254, while fires occurring 
among manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, proprietary articles, etc., num- 
bered 83, the loss there being $860,697, 
and the number of fires among retail drug 
stores was 904. causing a total loss for 
such stores of $1,103,824. 
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by causing the enactment of further re- 
strictive legislation governing fire insur- 
ance as a business. While some measures 
may be deemed desirable, your committee 
feels that in general regulation of busi- 
ness by statute is unsound economically 
and therefore feels that further moves in 


*Number of Claims and Whole — Drug and Chemical Class for 1919 by 
ause 


Mercantile stocks 
retail drugs, 
chemicals and 
medicines. 





No. of 

Cause of fire. claims, 
1. Defective chimneys, flues, etc...... 2% 
ZS. COMBABPACIONS cove carccccccvcccive 1 
8. Electricity 
4. Explosions 
5. Exposure 
6. Fireworks 
Fe. BEMCIOD. cc avecorecccsrictusccescces 
SB. GOS cscsocccce 
9. Open fires ae 7 
10. Ignition of hot grease, oil, etc 7 
Bhs FAO CEOME Ce beer eveseovrvesvevescés 5 
BD. TRCOMGIATICM geoccvsccveceedicscesess 2 
14. TAGMMIMG soscsciccsivesycegsesccaes 5 
15. Mateos, SMOKING... ..cccsccsccccees 209 
16, BMEIMCOMMMOOUD ccccrccccscccscccceses 25 
De GO Te vias cewssesiseecctevaecsce 22 
19. Petroleum and its products......... 25 
20, BRUDDISR GNA TEP... voccccccccscess 7 
22. Sparks from combustion........... 3 


Bey HOTMM OR. TOOK: 5 cecvcccccccceveses 
Spontaneous combustion. 





25. Steam and hot water pipes.. : 
26. Stoves, furnaces, etc., pipes....... 29 
Se, URRMOWN ci iis csestccccvesceseeeses 161 
TOCHIS § occccvsngeecsvvsecsesescocveeces 904 $1 


for the use of this committee. 


Fire Insurance Investigated 

Along with a series of investigations 
into the activities of trade unions and or- 
ganizations of employers, manufacturers 
and dealers interested in building ma- 
terials and supplies, a special legislative 
committee of New York State, under ad- 
vice of its counsel, Samuel Untermyer, 
made some investigation of insurance 
companies, charging, among other things, 
combination and monopoly among the 
stock fire insurance companies. Particu- 
lar stress was laid upon the methods and 


practices of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. The manner in which the sub- 
ject was presented in the newspapers pre- 
vented a full and clear understanding as 
to just what is wrong with the rating 
business, but a reorganization of the New 
York Exchange was effected whereby cer- 
tain rules were abolished, which provided 
for special commissions to brokers who 
were accustomed to confining their busi- 
ness to members of the exchange, and 
similar evils. 

Your committee feels that in many in- 
stances the rating bureaus are exceed- 
ingly arbitrary, and not infrequently at- 
tempt to enforce their will as to ratings 
and rules to a degree that can hardly al- 
ways be considered in the interest of 
business generally, and therefore contrary 
to the welfare of the insurance business 
as a whole. 

As an example we wish to point out the 
importance of ascertaining well in ad- 
vance the effects on premium rates of any 
new construction. Some of the rules about 
the thickness of brick walls, extended ex- 
posure and _ similar considerations are 
given as the bases upon which added pen- 
alties are asserted, whether just or other- 
wise, by local rating bureaus. 

While there are evils among the bu- 
reaus, no doubt, as is the case with any 
humanly organized institution, these are 
not as extensive as the good that has beén 
done by them in materially reducing the 
fire hazard by virtually compelling prop- 
erty owners everywhere to install fire pro- 
tection and prevention equipment. 

Rates are based upon a schedule of 
classification which is presumed to con- 
sider the physical hazards which might 
tend to increase the liability to destruc- 
tion by fire and also the adequacy of the 
means of extinguishing a fire once started. 


Underwriting Profits 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and the fire insurance 
companies have been co-operating through 
a joint committee in an effort to arrive at 
a satisfactory agreement as to what con- 
stitutes an_ underwriting profit, and the 
method of determining it. An agreement 
was reached last year based on the fol- 
lowing points:— 

1. The minimum ‘‘reasonable’’ underwriting 
profit is 5 per cent. plus 3 per cent. additional 
for conflagrations. 

2. Five years is a minimum term upon which 
to base a calculation as to underwriting profits. 

38. The difference between earned premiums 
incurred losses, plus incurred expense, 
represents underwriting profit or loss. 

. A conflagration is defined as property loss 
exceeding $1,000 000.. 

5. In determining the underwriting experi- 
ence in any given State, the first $1,000,000 of 
loss shall be charged to the particular State 
and the balance distributed among all other 
States (including the one in which it occurred) 
in proportion to the premium income of each. 

6. That no part of the so-called ‘‘banking’’ 
profit shall be included in the underwriting 
profit, 

The foregoing in substance means 
that the quinquennial reports made by 
the Actuarial Bureati of the National 
Board shall be the basis upon which rate 
adjustments of the future will be made 
for any particular State. If a profit of 5 
per cent. plus 3 per cent. for conflagra- 
tion is made, no rates will be changed; if 
a smaller profit is shown, rates may be in- 
creased; while if a larger profit is shown, 
a reduction may be forthcoming. . 

Compilation of underwriting profits and 
losses over a period of years do not indi- 
cate an average earning of anything like 
5 per cent. on underwriting, but this does 
not mean that we may look for a general 
increase in fire insurance rates. It is 
hoped, however, that by materially reduc- 
ing expenses, the companies may be able 
to show a larger margin of profit on their 
turnover, ultimately leading to a lower 
rate level for fire insurance than now pre- 
vails in many sections. 

The investigation of fire insurance prac- 
tices by the specjal legislative committees 
of New York State previously referred to, 
has really not solved the problem at all, 
but perhaps may complicate the situation 





*Compiled by the Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of 


Chemical 
works 
of the milder 


Mercantile stocks 
wholesale drugs, 
chemicals and 








medicines. hazards. 
Whole No. of Whole No. of Whole 
loss. claims, loss. claims. loss. 
$24,708 $3,599 1 $61 
6,431 os ae os * 
28 3 79,094 5 5,099 
5 9 92,225 10 85,763 
1 80 2 22 
2 2,418 4 
. 1 
1 
ae 1 
2 15,778 1 
6 1,048 2 
ee je 4 6 
1 34 1 35 
1 815 4 57,899 
1 
os ey 3 
2 41,737 7 
es ee 2 1,503 
3 586 3 6.494 
11 77.840 25 258, 683 
, 103,824 42 $315,254 83 $860, 697 


Fire Underwriters, especially 


that direction at the present time are in- 
advisable. 


The President:—Gentleman, you have 
heard the reading of the report. 


Mr. Barton Speaks for Mutual Ex- 


changes 


Charles P. Barton:—I believe that Mr. 
Robinson was requested to discuss the 
report, and in his absence he has asked 
me to do so for him. I have read the 
report, and while it is a report of vital 
interest to every member of the asso- 
ciation, I presime no very exhaustive 
discussion is demanded, because there are 
really no new features presented in the 
report. 


On reading the report, however, the 
first thought that it brings to my mind 
is the necessity for a fire fighting or- 
ganization. J saw it stated a short time 
ago that the loss by fires in this coun- 
try in the last year would be equivalent 
to one-half of the cost of the new build- 
ing operation. Surely, that is a terrific 
loss, and in looking over the statistics 
which the report. presents, I. notice that 
exposure froin outside hazard has been 
responsible for about 29 per cent. of the 
fires, and thet matches and smoking in 
our own establishments have been respons- 
ible for about 23 per cent., so that it appears 
that the exercise of more care in these 
directions can prevent many of these fires. 


Allowance i3 made as to the value of 
mechanica] centrivances for the suppres- 
sion of fire I am not acquaintee with 
the Reichel System, but I assume it does 
not vary from the forms of fire protection 
which are employed in nearly all the 
large cities and probably used by most 
of the members of this association. The 
automatic sprinkler has been a_ potent 
factor in securing a reduction of rates, 
and automatic sprinklers, properly 
equipped, coupled with supervised ser- 
vice present the best mechanical con- 
trivances for the suppression of fire that 
ingenuity has yet devised. 

Of course, our aim in the insurance is 
to get as low a rate as possible, com- 
bined with safety, and the automatic 
sprinkler has been chiefly responsible for 
the present low rates of insurance as 
compared with these which prevailed 
some twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
The rate in our policies is the essence 
of the contract and we are all looking 
for a lower rate. 

Another factor in the reduction of 
rates which have been secured in the 
last few years, and which is not men- 
tioned in this report, although I think 
it has been mentioned largely in reports 
in preceding years, is the effect of 
mutual or  inter-insurance exchanges. 
Many of our members confine their deal- 
ings to the old line stock con:panies, and 
there is no question that there is a strong 
combination, both locally and nationally, 
of the old line stock companies, and the 
competition offered by mutual and inter- 
insurance exchanges has been another 
powerful factor in securing the reduction 
in rates, and while, as I have said, many 
of the members deal with the old line 
companies exclusively, still they enjoy 
the benefits of the reduced rates secured 
by the mutual companies to the full ex- 
tent of those who are using such lines 
of insurance. 

For the past twenty years efforts have 
been made with every meeting of the 


Legislature to cripple and hamper the 
conduct of these mutual or _inter- 
insurance exchanges, but the efforts 
have not been sucessful, and in my 


opinion should not be successful, as we 
should be allowed to enjoy the advantages 
of the very healthful competition which 
such exchanges offer. 


Mr. Foster Relates an Unusual Case 


Howell Foster:—We had very hot 
weather in New York during the month 
of July. We had an open barrel on the 


fourth floor of our warehouse, filled with 
castile soap. The quality of the soap 
was questionable and the barrel was 
put there for a man to come and take 
it back. The barrel was lined with a 
sort of dark blue freight paper. The loft 
was shut up at night, the windows all 
closed, and it was very hot, no doubt, 
in the loft. When our men got there in 
the morning they found the barrel 
smouldering. The pgper lining was 
charred, and the upper surface of the 
contents of the barrel seemed to be 
boiling, giving off a streng odor of burn- 
ing grease. We carried the barrel down 
to the sidewalk and dug down to see 
how far the charring extended, and it 
went down ten inches. The upper part 
of the barrel was exceedingly hot, prac- 
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tically boiling fat. That seemed to be 
an instance of spontaneous combustion, 
although there was no flame. 

William Scott:—I would like to ask 
if either the office or the committee has 
any data to show the percentage of the 
membership of the N. W. D. A. that have 
automatic sprinkler systems. I think it 
would be of value if we knew about what 
the percentage is. 

The Secretary :—We have no such in- 
formation in the office, but we will be 
very glad to gather it. 


President Sale Believes in the Mutuals 


The President:—Fire insurance is a 
subject in which I have interested myself 
more or less ever since I have been in 
business. We éetarted in originally in an 
old building, mill construction, and we 
paid a $1.56 rate. It is not altogether 
the amount of rate you pay, but when 
you do pay that rate, you must have a 
very high risk. No one wants to burn 
out if he is making money, and fires, 
even though the loss may be small, are 
always a lot of trouble, especially so 
far away as we are from the centers 
from which we could replenish any stock 
we lose. 


I have been through two fires, and lost 
half my stock after I had been in busi- 
ness for three weeks. I then got into a 
concrete building and purchased every- 
thing I could find in the way of fire pro- 
tection—the sprinkler system and every- 
thing of that kind. We know that the 
expenses of the old line companies in the 
way of salaries to their salesmen and 
officers is very considerable, I went to 
New York to see Mr. Waters some seven- 
teen years ago, who was at the head of 
the New York Reciprocals. They had 
been through the Baltimore fire and 
afterward went through the San Fran- 
cisco fire and paid the losses very 
promptly. Analysis showed that it was 
not necessary to pay out over 5 per cent. 
of the premiums collected to “cet those 
losses, that they could do business, even 
with such losses, and show a nice profit. 

We went into the mutuals, and I am 
satisfied over a period of eighteen or 
twenty years we have saved $30,000 or 

40,000, and our total liability is only 

20,000. That shows that we are on the 
right side of the ledger and it would not 
be possible for us to lose what we have 
already gained. 

In addition, these companies perform 
a service in sending inspectors around 
to make investigations of the properties 
insured and to issue suggestions for im- 
proved methods of guarding against a 
fire, being sure that all waste is re- 
moved, the tops of trash cans covered, 
etc. 

We are connected with a company in 
Los Angeles who look after our sprinkler 
heads, and if one comes off it rings a bell 
on each floor of our house and also a 
bell at the headquarters of this concern 
and they immediately get on the job, and 
we find that service very useful. 

In connection with the sprinkler sys- 
tem we carry water insurance. When a 
head goes off or something happens other 
than a fire we are protected by this form 
of insurance. It costs very little money. 
Sometimes apparatus becomes defective 
and loss follows. We have in our fac- 
tory roller doors which are held up by a 
fuse, and if fire occurs the fuse melts 
and the door drops and cuts off the dif- 
ferent departments. One Sunday one of 
our sprinkler heads broke and turned 
loose a volume of water which is enor- 
mous because we have 9,000 gallons of 
water on our roof, which we keep at 70 
pounds pressure, and the system is con- 
nected with the city mains, giving all 
sorts of a supply of water. If anything 
happens to the city mains we have the 
storage on the roof, which is a sufficient 
supply for the automatic system. When 
this head broke it happened to be located 
over a stairway which was not protected, 
unless there was a fire; there was no 
fire and it was open, and it happened to 
be over a lot of razors and things of that 
class and the water destroyed a lot of 
merchandise. There happened to be a 
man in the house at the time. He heard 
the gongs going off. He ran _ upstairs, 
saw what had happened, and then ran 
down to the front door, and by the time 
he got there the fire department had ar- 
rived. and he was in time to prevent them 
from breaking in the doors. The fire de- 
partment arrived within five minutes. 
The man opened the doors for them and 
as near as we can figure the water was 
turned off within nine minutes, and yet 
even under those circumstances our loss 
— $3,000, which the insurance company 
paid. 

In there days when we are all talking 
about economy in the distribution of our 
merchandise, it is essential for us to get 
these people who are selling us these 
other things to get their business on an 
economical hasis, so that they can sell 
us their foods cheaper, and when we 
pay less to the other fellow we will have 
less cost of distribution ourselves, and 
I think the amount of money you are 
paying out for fire insurance is one of 
the things which you can cut down a lot 
and in turn we could make decreases if 
we had these decreases made in the case 
of the people to whom we pay our money. 

Our rate of insurance has been high in 
Los Angeles. I think that is because we 
are growing very rapidly. I took the 
matter up with the fnsurance companies 
and inquired why we should have a higher 
rate than other cities, and they said it 
was due to overloading our water mains; 
we have not large enough pipes. 


Teaching Fire Prevention 


Then an analysis of the fire losses 
brought out the fact that carelessness is 
the cause of a large amount of the loss. 
There was a man in Seattle who was 
educating the people in fire prevention. 
who did good work, and our Chamber of 
Commerce brought that man to Los An- 
geles. We went to the Council and got 
an appropriation for him, and this man 
carried on an extended propaganda on 
fire protection in our city, going to each 
one of our public schools and making a 
talk to the children, and furnishing them 
with a little card to take home to their 
parents with regard to the way to keep 
matches—instead of having them in the 
ordinary box and throwing them around 
on the table, that they should be in metal 
containers—and he also gave them in- 
Structions as to cleaning up. 
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We had a committee appointed to see 
that an inspector went around to every 
house to see that the people cleaned up 
all the rubbish, the inspector going into 
the basements and making a rigid in- 
spection. This has led to a very no- 
ticeable decrease in the number of fires, 
and the insurance companies have recog- 
nized this service and have made a re- 
duction in the price of insurance in Los 
Angeles. During the war I think the 
companies increased rates 10 per cent. 
throughout the country. Owing to the 
methods which we have adopted in Los 
Angeles for the prevention of fire, we 
had a general reduction of 10 per cent. 
You can see that is a perceptible saving— 
it is not the fact of the saving of the 
premiums so much as the saving of the 
property which is lost by fires through- 
out the United States, which is something 
appalling. When something is burned up 
it is wasted, just as so much material 
was wasted in the recent war. 

I have dwelt on this matter somewhat 
at length because I am greatly interested 


in it, and I trust that you gentlemen will 
carry these ideas home witn you to your 
various cities and that you will present 
the matter of fire protection, and its very 
great importance, as a subject which 
should be discussed thoroughly in your 
civic organizations, and action taken. My 
opinion is that about 50 per cent. of the 
fires could be prevented if there was a 
proper education of the people. 

Cc. A. Faus:—I would say that the 
$20,000 liability which the president spoke 
of can be reinsured with Lloyd’s, of 
London, for $60 a year. 

The President:—That is true, and 
people who want to insure everything 
from soup to nuts might do it, but 1 
cannot afford to spend that $60 a year in 
that way. There has not been a time 
in the mutuals when they called on that 
proposition, because we have deposited 
with most of them $4,000. Some have 
about 600 members, so that a deposit of 
$4,000 pays a good deal of loss. That 
comes back to you. 


B. A. Jackson:—I move that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 
The President :—The next or 


der of business will be the report of the Committee 


on Transportation, which will be presented by W. W. Gibson, of Albany, chairman 


of the committee. 
Mr. Gibson presented the following report :— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Your acting chairman in correspondence 
with the members of your committee 
learns that in their opinion the most 
pressing question for the attention of this 
committee is railroad rates. The com- 
mittee so far as heard from is unani- 
mously of the opinion that rates are too 
high and must come down. It is proper, 
therefore, that this report should consider 
principally the matter of rates, which 
question, it is evident, depends on many 
other transportation factors which must 
be considered in any such investigation. 
The railroads are charging all that the 
traffic will bear, and yet are not making 
a reasonable profit. The reasons for such 
a condition will vary with the attitude 
and opinion and with the politics of the 
one who attempts to answer. Railroad 
rates ought to be an economic question ; 
they have been made a political one. 
The railroads appear to be on the horns 
of a dilemma. They must increase their 
profits and must reduce their rates. If 
profits can be increased without any ad- 
vance in rates, the problem is solved. 
That they are doing so, and will continue 
to do so, in increasing measure, in spite 
of labor, financial, and ras obstacles, 
is the principal part of this committee’s 
report. 

“There is no doubt that in the past few 
months the railroads have greatly im- 
proved their financial condition; net in- 
come for May is the best of the year to 
date; June net income showed a large 
increase over May; July figures, although 
not available in their entirety at the 
time this report is rendered, appear, from 
advance reports, to continue the same 
trend. At the same time railroad se- 
curities have shown surprising strength 
in a market generally declining. Several 
large and important new issues have 
been sold to investors, and remained sold. 
This report should not fail to mention 
the great bond issue floated by the North- 
ern Pacific-Great Northern to retire the 
Burlington 4s, 


Railroad Earnings Far from Satisfac- 
tory 


At the same time it must be re- 
membered that, while a very evident gain 
has been made, the roads are yet very 
far from the 6 per cent. guaranty on 
which future rates are to be based ac- 
cording to law. 

It will be of assistance in getting a 
clearer view of the problem to find out 
just why this improvement has taken 
place. It has not come from increased 
traffic, because tonnage carried has de- 
creased with the general business de- 
pression; neither has it come from 
increased rates. Operating revenues for 
the country as a whole are showing a 
decline every month compared with 1920. 
It is_ evident, therefore, that improve. 
ment has come and profits have increased 
because of lower expenses. 

The railroad problem then resolves 
itself into the problem of decreasing 
operating expenses. 

Consider now what is being done by 
the roads. Operating expenses for June 
were approximately $100,000,000 lower 
than in 1920, a decrease of something 
better than 20 per cent. This in spite 
of lower operating revenue enabled the 
carriers to turn a deficit of approximately 
$15,000,000 into a profit of approximately 
$50,000,000. Expense of operation this 
year is about 82 per cent. compared with 
about 97 per cent. last year. 

While these figures look encouraging, 
remember that in pre-war times investors 
were accustomed tv look askance at a 
i operating ratio was greater 

an : 


Demand for Lower Freight Rates 


With this improvement in financial 
affairs there comes a great cry all over 
the country for lower rates. Our 
comrade industry, the flavoring extract 
manufacturers, in convention last month 
at St. Louis, voiced a plea against pres- 
ent high rates which adversely affected 
distribution of low-priced extracts and 
drugs. The various wholesale grocers’ 
associations have been fighting before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
preferential rates accorded to meat pack- 
ers, and incidentally objecting to high 
rates affecting their business. 

The farmers, of course, are always 
active against the railroads. The Ameri- 
can Farmers’ Bureau Federation last 
month, addressed a memorial to the 
President and Congress, asking for lower 
railroad rates and for the repeal of the 
6 per cent. guaranty. They advanced the 
claim that lower rates would bring in- 
creased traffic. Oil refiners report that 
because of high rates the percentage of 
their products forwarded by rail is 
steadily growing less, being taken over 
by the use of water transportation and 
short haul deliveries by motor truck. 
F. B. Dow of the Petroleum Rate Com- 
mittee gives interesting figures showing 


that the average rail haul of this prod- 
uct has decreased from 708 to 218 miles. 

At a recent hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission some startling 
facts were told of the effect of high 
rates on various industries. Witnesses 
stated that present rates are gee | 
farmers; that farmers, unable to sel 
their grain, will burn it for fuel, and 
will thus avoid paying high rates for 
coal. Hay producers and merchants told 
of ruinous conditions in their trade due 
to high rates. One witness states that 
California hay could be brought to New 
York through the canal for $12.75 per 
ton, while the freight charge by rail 
from Kansas City is $18.50. This agi- 
tation has actually resulted in some cuts 
in rates authorized by the commission. 
The board on August 15 advised a cut 
of 20 per cent. in rates on live stock. 
Mr. Hoover, as a result of bargaining on 
the Rail Funding bill, obtained a cut on 
export grain. The Southern Pacific, as 
a sign of the times, as a substitute for 
cutting rates, is now assigning tank cars, 
free, to petroleum producers instead of 
charging rental as heretofore. 


Now, of course, the claims and testi- 
monials of producers and shippers must 
be regarded as interesting, and can hardly 
be taken at face value. The one point on 
which no agreement can be reached, ex- 
cept by experimentation, is their claim 
that lower rates will increase traffic and 
so increase gross revenue. The present 
low volume of traffic must be ascribed 
to business depression rather than high 
rates. Just how much the high rates 
have to do with the business depression 
is a matter that cannot be told with any 
exactness. In our business we cut prices 
in expectation of increased volume. It 
is evident that the carriers would cut 
prices if they had any reasonable ex- 
pectation of their business increasing. 
At least one of them reached that opin- 
ion but was hauled up short by_ the 
prompt action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Ford’s New Tariffs 


Henry Ford, shortly after his recent 
purchase of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad, forwarded to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission new tariffs in a 
continuous succession. He had promised 
the public, it will be remembered, to re- 
duce freight rates on that road 20 per 
cent. Included in these new rates is one 
on soft coal which produced immediate 
objection from the coal operators in West 
Virginia. It was contended that the new 
rates endangered the whole rate struc- 
ture and that if they were allowed to be- 
come effective the whole structure, reared 
by the commission in obedience to the 
law requiring rates that would give a re- 
turn of 6 per cent., would fall, and rating 
tables would return to chaos. It was 
stated by the coal men that several rail- 
roads which depended on the established 
rates for their livelihood would be unable 
to weather the storm. If an over-zealous 
entrepreneur was permitted for purposes 
of his own to break down the established 
rates it would be a discrimination against 
interstate commerce. These coal men 
were joined in their protests by owners 
of other districts and tacitly by the trunk 
line railroads. 

Many shippers, on the other hand, con- 
sidering the situation with a view to their 
own advantage, inquired with some heat 
whether, if good management could bring 
a reduction in rates on one railroad, it 
could not result in the same happy con- 
ditions if all the railroads could be put 
into the hands of men of like ability. 
On the face of things Mr. Ford has ac- 
complished a remarkable result. He took 
charge of a railroad on which receiver- 
ships had been almost as common as pas- 
sengers; he took a road of a single track 
with obsolete grading, light rails, and 
inadequate equipment, where operation 
and maintenance had cost 50 per cent. 
more than earnings. It was a road where 
successive receiverships had wiped out 
most of the capitalization; service was a 
joke; trains were habitually late. It was 
a mere skeleton of a road, Mr. Ford has 
brought about a complete reorganization. 
He has improved road beds, laid heavier 
rails, strengthened bridges, decreased 
grades, added new equipment, and made 
the trains run on time. He has reduced 
rates as far as the commission will allow; 
he has raised wages through the whole 
oressiaatiom, and reduced operating ratio 
O do. 

All this seems like an object lesson to 
those who claim that there is nothing the 
matter with the railroads but inefficient 
and dishonest management. Yet, in his 
effort to reduce rates, Mr. Ford has met 
with violent opposition, both from his 
competitors and from economists who 
claim that Mr. Ford is operating under 
special conditions which cannot be as- 
sumed or taken for granted as regards 
the other roads. The road was bought at 
a bargain for far less than the appraised 
book value; interest charges are, there- 
fore, reduced accordingly. The owner of 


the road is the principal shipper; in fact, 
he is a_ shipper rather than a railroad 
man, He had diverted to his road all 
traffic from his own factories, and this at 
a time when operating revenues of other 
roads were falling because of the depres- 
sion, 

Financial experts state that this peculiar 
situation has made possible conditions on 
this road which could not be duplicated 
on the other roads; that it is these con- 
ditions which have made Mr. Ford a suc- 
cessful railroad man, and not any revolu- 
tionary methods in management. It is 
sheer nonsense, said one, to suppose that 
Mr. Ford or anyone else could do like- 
wise with the rank and file of American 
railways. However this may be, it must 
be noted that Mr. Ford has been unable 
to put his new rates into effect where 
they touch the class rate structure. It 
appears to the commission that rates as 
established must be maintained, otherwise 
the 6 per cent. guaranty cannot be 
reached. 


Railroad View of Reduced Rates 


It is contended by the railroad men that 
rates cannot be reduced as long as ex- 
penses for labor and material remain at 
their present level. The Railway Age, 
which is called the official organ of the 
railroads, calls attention to this in an 
article from which the following is an 
extract:— 

The average freight rate was the same in 
1917 as it was in 1913. Meantime the average 
wholesale prices of commodities had advanced 
76 per cent. In 1920 the average rate was 
46 per cent. higher than in 1913, while the 
wholesale average of prices was 143 per cent. 
higher. As recently as January of 1921 aver- 
age prices were 77 per cent. higher than in 
1913. Only since that month have freight 
rates been relatively higher as compared with 
1913 than wholesale prices. 

In other words, during the entire six years 
from 1913 to 1920, inclusive, the average 
wholesale prices were from 1 to 143 per cent. 
higher than in 1913, while railway rates were 
never more than 46 per cent, higher. Upon 
what principle of consistency, equity and 
sound business can those who opposed ad- 
vances in rates when their own prices were 
advancing and the traffic could stand them, 
now demand reductions in rates because prices 
have recently declined and they need reduc- 
tions which the railways cannot stand? They 
profited for six years by keeping railway rates 
down while their own prices were advancing. 
Is it any more than fair that railway rates 
should in turn remain for a while relatively 
higher than prices when the wages and prices 
the railways themselves have to pay are still 
relatively so much higher than the railway 
rates? 

Undoubtedly the rates should be reduced, but 
not until operating expenses have been re- 
duced and the railways can make a reason- 
able return on lower rates. 

Many economists are contending that a 
decrease in freight rates will not increase 
traffic or relieve business depression. A 
very interesting argument to this effect 
has been published by A. M. Sokolski, in- 
structor in railroad finance in New York 
University. He contends that the present 
business depression is due not to the ad- 
vance in freight rates but to industrial 
stagnation caused by world-wide condi- 
tions. This is proved, also, he claims, by 
the fact that actual tonnage of leading 
commodities is now as great as before 
the increases were put into effect. This, 
he states, is true of grain and flour and 
of building materials. 


Increased Tariff Basis of Financial 


Improvement 


It appears evident that the whole ques- 
tion depends on the financial condition of 
the roads. There is no certainty that a 
reduction in rates will bring about in- 
creased traffic sufficient to make up for 
the loss in revenue. There is a possibility 
on the other hand, it is claimed, that 
with the passing of the business depres- 
sion traffic will increase to such an ex- 
tent that rates may be decreased with- 
out affecting the carriers financially. 


The improvement of the railroad finan- 
cial condition must come from increased 
traffic, whether at the present or lower 
rates, or else from decreased expenses. 
Now the great expense under which the 
railroads labor is their outgo for wages. 
It would appear that the one sure way of 
improving their financial condition is by 
a reduction in the amount paid to em- 
ployes, whether it be a flat reduction in 
wages or by discharging many of their 
employes, and getting more work out of 
those that are left while continuing to pay 
them the same wage. 


Political Aspects of Railroad Situation 


Now enters the political factor. There 
is no doubt that, during the war, labor, 
especially railroad labor, took advantage 
of the country’s necessities and forced ad- 
vances in wages. There is no intention 
to claim that these advances in ordinary 
times would not have been justified. Labor 
is, of course, entitled to as high wages 
and as high a scale of living as the coun- 
try can afford. One of our great difficul- 
ties under present conditions is the widely 
advertised intention of labor to hold on 
to the present wage scale, and the pres- 
ent standard of living. Labor cannot jus- 
tifiably make such a claim. The incomes 
of all of us are less than they were. The 
United States and the world are produc- 
ing less. There is less wealth to be di- 
vided. It is no injustice to labor to state 
that labor should bear its share of the 
suffering caused by after-war deflation. 

Yet labor is not accepting this situation 
gracefully. Its leaders are voicing more 
and more loudly their intention not to 
accept lower wages. G. H. Planten, vice- 
president of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, suggests 
that railroad labor go on a fishing trip 
if the Labor Board fails to decide certain 
questions to their liking. Another repre- 
sentative of organized labor is credited 
with having said, recently, that labor if 
it chooses can run the whole country. 
There is no doubt that large sections of 
labor are still drunk with the power they 
obtained during the war and retained 
after. At a recent labor meeting, Mr. 
Gompers, in speaking of resisting further 
wage reduction, stated that such a course 
would merely mean further demoraliza- 
tion of American industry. In interpret- 
ing this statement the secretary of the 
American Federation said in so many 
words that when labor was asked to ac- 
cept wage reductions there were two 
alternatives—to accept the reduction, or 
go on strike. 











The Wage Problem and Its Conse- 


quences 


A wage cut allowed by the Labor Board 
effective July 1 has failed to solve the 
problem. W. G. McAdoo states that wage 
reductions are only temporary makeshifts. 
The four railroad brotherhoods are pro- 
testing the cut forced, and have made a 
demand on the roads for a restoration of 
the osteinal wage scale. They have asked 
the following questions of the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference. These are worthy 
of note because they appear typical of 
labor’s attitude and are put forth by the 
most powerful labor organization in the 
country. The questions follow:— 

1. If the operating officials will restore the 
wage rate in effect on June 30, 1920. 

2. If all demands for further reduction will 
be withdrawn, 

8. If all demands for the elimination of time 
and one-half for overtime, and radical schedule 
revision will be withdrawn, and not again 
pressed for a certain period, 

In answer to these demands the con- 
ference decided that the secretary should 
notify the brotherhoods that conditions 
made it impossible to grant their requests. 


Labor unions everywhere are taking a 
Similar stand. In spite of this it is a 
matter of promise for the future of the 
roads that a cut has already been allowed 
and accepted by the men, not without 
protest, but at least without strike. As- 
suming that future wage cuts are matters 
to be decided by future events, there re- 
mains the troublesome expenses and un- 
necessary questions of the national agree- 
ments. These, as is well known, are 
arbitrary rules put into effect by the 
unions during the war with the approval 
of the railroad administration, by which 
are provided arbitrary rules for classifica- 
tion of employes, and the kind of work 
each may do, or may not do. The rail- 
roads claim, with some show of justice, 
that their representative must select the 
methods of doing work which will yield 
the best and most economic results. 
Piecework in the railroad shops is a glar- 
ing instance, being prohibited by the 
agreements, much to the detriment of 
efficiency and low cost of repair work. 


Claims of Both Sides 


Each side in the controversy claims that 
the Labor Board is favoring the other 
side, which is good evidence of the effort 
of this tribunal to be eminently fair and 
to decide questions with a view to the 
public’s good. Newspapers of the better 
class are filled with what they call the 
iniquity of the Labor Board. It has been 
called very fearful of the labor vote, 
socialistic, and eager to exploit the roads 
for the sake of the employes. It has been 
called vacillating, likely to change its 
opinion and attitude over night, and has 
been accused of assuming jurisdiction 
where it has none. On the other side, the 
unions are also dissatisfied with its deci- 
sions. The objection raised by the 
brotherhoods to the wage reduction of 
July 1 is an instance in point. No just 
court can decide a case to the satisfaction 
of both litigants. The Labor Board is 
following the trend of the times. It is 
recognizing present deflation and yet is 
not assuming to bring it about. This is 
as it should be, since a wise judge recog- 
nizes conditions but does not create them. 

The national agreements have proved 
so onerous to the railroads that several 
of them have felt compelled to devise 
means for evading the law. Their spokes- 
men earnestly deny attempting evasion, 
but their objection appears to be to a 
matter of nomenclature rather than fact. 
For instance, the Erie has recently turned 
over to a private company its shops at 
Marion, Ohio. Since this private company 
is not a common carrier it is not subject 
to supervision by the Labor Board, and 
does not come under the provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins law. The men who for- 
merly worked in the railroad shops were 
offered employment by the new private 
company under new working conditions, 
and it is reported that most of them 
have accepted such employment. Mean- 
while the employes have asked for a rul- 
ing from the Labor Board as to their 
status. 

This new policy was recognized by some 
of the labor leaders as one that will 
endanger national agreements as applied 
to shop workers. Their objections, how- 


ever, have not been made loud enough 
to receive much attention, which, no 
doubt, is due to the fact that in some 


outside private shops working conditions 
are even more favorable to the employes 
than those in the railroad shops. That 
this appears to be an established policy 
of the Erie is shown by the fact that the 
same method has been pursued for the 
shops at Horne!]. N. Y. any other East- 
ern rai’'roads have awarded contracts for 
shop work to private shops, which pol- 
icy, it is renorted, results in considerable 
saving. There would appear to be no 
danger to labor generally, unless the 
railroads act in collusion with the private 
shops, as has been many times charged 
by these unions. However, there appears 
to be no evidence of such collusion. 


Shippers’ Interest in Railroad 
Prosperity 


Aside from the importance of the rail- 
roads to us as shippers, we must have 
a very definite interest in their prosperity 
as part of the general prosperity of the 
country. Unless the railroads are placed 
on a profitable basis, unless they can 
attract funds from investors, and unless 
they can purchase equipment and sup- 
plies freely, there is lacking to our 
hoped-for prosperity a great section of 
our business life where hand-to-mouth 
buying, unemployed labor, and precarious 
finances will continue. As shippers we 
are tremendously interested in the ability 
of the roads to do their work well and 
cheaply. As business men we must also 
be interested in their financial condition. 
We should consider, therefore, one of 
the most important events of the year, 
both for the country as a whole, and for 
us as business men, viz.:—The_ intro- 
duction, with administration backing, of 
the railroad refunding bill. 

Told simply, the situation is that the 
government and the railroads are in- 
debted to each other so that if an ac- 
counting should be made one debt would 
in part offset the other. It is proposed 


by the administration that the govern- 
ment shall pay the roads what it owes 
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them, at once, but that the roads may 
have a term of years in which to pay 
their debt. To the superficial observer 
and to the professional agitators this 
looks like an unfair arrangement. As 
Mr. McAdoo put it recently, “What is 
now proposed is that the government 
shall wait ten years for $763,000,000 the 
railroads owe it for betterments and im- 
provements, and pay immediately $500,- 
000,000 to the railroads on account of 
claims for alleged under-maintenance.” 
This sounds like good sense and leads 
apparently to the conclusion that the re- 
funding bill is simply a gift to the roads 
for the sake of supposed prosperity that 
it is hoped will follow. 

It is only when we come to an analysis 
of what these debts cover and what will 
be done with the money that the ad- 
ministration plan will appear just and 
sensible. The money that the govern- 
ment owes the roads is money that the 
roads originally would have spent in 
maintenance, taking it out of profits. It 
must be spent immediately by the roads 
in betterments and maintenance and be- 
comes, therefore, a quick liability. On 
the other hand the money that the roads 
owe the government is money that the 
government spent for improvements 
without the sanction of the roads, which 
money if it had been spent ordinarily by 
the roads would have come out of the 
proceeds of bonds, or equipment trust 
certificates, and would, erefore, have 
been a funded debt instead of a quick 
liability. This is the difference between 
the two debts, and to an unprejudiced 
view it must appear that the proposed 
payment to the roads is a matter of 
justice and fair dealing as well as nec- 
essary for the prosperity of the country. 
At the present writing it appears likely 
that the bill will become a law. If there 
is any danger that this shoul@ not be 
the case, it is the duty of our members 
to use all their influence to the end that 
the government pay this just debt at the 
earliest possible date. 

It is as though A should rent his house 
to B, and the tenant should thereupon 
allow the house to go to rack and ruin, 
but should build a new and splendid ad- 
dition, the cost of which he should ex- 
pect the owner to pay, offset only by the 
amount necessary to restore the old 
house to its original condition. Such a 
claim would not be just because if the 
lease had not been made the owner would 
have paid for current repairs out of his 
current income, whereas, if he had de- 
cided to build the addition he would 
have paid for it by raising a mortgage 
loan, the principal of which would be 
paid only after a term of years. 


Should Take Off Tax 


One more duty which the government 
owes the railroads and country is that 
of relieving us all of the tax we now pay 
on transportation. It was. designed, 
originally, we suppose, if the introduc- 
tion of such taxes is ever accompanied 
by an economic thought, to tax travel as 
a luxury. It develops, however, into a 
very definite and enormous tax on nec- 
essities and has largely increased the 
cost of living. It is believed to be the 
present intention of the government to 
relieve us of this tax, which end should 
be forwarded by every member of this 
association to the best of his ability. 


Claims—The Oppressive Express 


Situation 


Your chairman, last year, emphasized 
particularly the difficulty of_ collecting 
claims from the carriers. While this 
difficulty is still very great, yet there 
is no doubt that the roads are doing 
better. These claims are incurred largely 
because of the human element in railroad 
work. With the general unemployment, 
with improved conditions, from the em- 
ployers’ point of view, to effect the 
speeding up of work, and the desire of 
the employe to do better work so as to 
hold his job, the gross carelessness with 
which goods were being handled a year 
ago is gradually growing less. Claims 
against the railroads form one of the 
greatest expense items. The amount of 
such claims in 1920 reached one hundred 
and nine million dollars. Of this it is esti- 
mated by the president of the American 
Railway Association that at least 21 per 
cent. represented loss to the roads through 
theft. The prosecution of railroad claims 
is an annoying part of our business, both 
because it ties up capital as unproductive 
and because of the many arbitrary rules 
and apparently intentional delay in pay- 
ment. There is the further consideration 
that the enormous loss suffered by the 
roads through these claims comes directly 
out of their pockets and must be made 
up by increased rates if profits are to 
approach the 6 per cent. guaranty. 

Your committee could cite a number of 
instances where just claims have dragged 
on for months only to be disallowed 
finally because of some arbitrary rule; 
for instance—a car of goods consigned to 
a jobber reaches its destination, and due 
written notice of arrival was sent to the 
consignee who was unable to unload the 
merchandise before the expiration of the 
free time, after which date demurrage 
was charged; before it is unloaded, the 
car is destroyed by fire; the railroad 
claims that in absence of neglect by the 
earrier the road is liable only as a ware- 
house man rather than as a carrier, and 
that if reasonable care was taken the 
road has only a warehouseman’s respon- 
sibility where neglect does not appear. 

Cases like the above are annoying to 
the layman, and often result in con- 
siderable loss, It must be admitted, 
however, that often enough the loss is 
due to the shipper. Instances are plenti- 
ful of improper packing and marking, 
and general careless attitude on the part 
of shippers’ employes, which of course is 
their employers’ fault. It was pointed 
out in last year’s report that in most 
jobbing houses such matters are left to 
the shipping clerk without supervision. 
Not many of us are large enough to 
employ a traffic manager who can give 
proper attention to routing, packing, 
marking and delivery. It should become 
the immediate duty of every one of us 
to investigate shipping conditions in his 
owr. establishment; to become familiar 
with the shipping rules of the carriers, 
and in general with the freight classifi- 
cations. It is only by constant endeavor 
that we can reach a condition under 
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which we can blame the carriers for all 
errors giving rise to claims. We should 
clean our own house first. The rail- 
roads, it is believed, are making a valiant 
effort to reduce the amount of claims 
presented, not because of a regard for 
the shippers but because they are forced 
to it by their financial necessity. 


Claims against the express companies 
are a different matter. It was reported 
by your committee last year that as long 
as there is a monopoly in this form of 
transportation nothing can be done by the 
shipper except to divert as large a volume 
as possible from shipment by express to 
that by freight. 

To your chairman it seems, in view of 
the universal dissatisfaction with express 
service, some concerted action should be 
taken by this association in connection 
with other like organizations, so that 
the express companies a, soon become 
as unpopular with the public as they de- 
no matter how 


serve. o organization, 
monopolistic, can long withstand public 
opinion. We have this method still left 


to use in our endeavor to secure decent 
treatment from the express monopoly. 


How Manufacturers Look at Trans- 
portation Cost 


Your chairman wishes to call attention 
to the pernicious practice of many manu. 
facturers who sell their goods f. o. b. 
destination, and ship them charges col- 
lect, allowing the purchaser to deduct 
transportation charges in paying the in- 
voice. This practice has been growing 
steadily in the trade, and has now reached 
a point where it must be regarded as an 
evil, and some concerted action should be 
used. Our objection to the practice is, 
of course, the additiona] bookkeeping it 
makes for us, the chance that we run that 
our clerks will overlook the deductions, 
and the tying up of funds due to the 
time that elapses between the date of 
payment of the transportation company 
and date of payment of the manufac- 
turer’s bill, which while only a few cents 
in most individual cases amounts to a 
large sum im the aggregate. No doubt 
next year’s committee would like to be 
instructed as to whether this may be con- 
sidered part of their duties. 


Paper Shipping Containers Unsatis- 
factory 


Another question on which this com- 
mittee has doubtful jurisdiction is one 
that was — to our attention by a 
recent article in Standard Remedies, by 
E. P. Lane, which article is recommended 
for reading and thought by all our mem- 
bers. Mr. Lane offers a defense of the 
practice now in vogue with many manu- 
facturers of packing their goods in paper 
cases instead of wooden ones. His claim 
is that it means a saving of about 9 per 
cent. in weight, which means 9 per cent. 
in the freight expense. The saving to his 
company, he states, is considerable. The 
paper cases cost about 50 per cent. less 
than wooden cases and, he states, will 
carry liquid in glass satisfactorily. There 
is a saving in storage and the cases are 
easy to handle, mark and ship. It has 
a tendency to stop stealing, he says, and 
any concealed breakage shows up quickly. 

His attention should be called to the 
fact that as a good business man he 
should consider the interests of his cus- 
tomers as well as his own. Jobbers are 
unanimous in condemning paper cases. 
Mr. Lane’s contention that liquids in 
bottles are carried satisfactorily is simply 
not true. He cited an instance where he 
shipped a carload from Lynn to Chicago 
with not a bottle broken. is point might 
be well taken as applied to carload ship- 
ments, but to us who ship the goods in 
single dozens the facts are different. 
Breakage is much more common with 
paper cases. We are agreed on this, and 
it is unnecessary to cite figures, although 
this could be done easily. Moreover, 
when a manufacturer takes an arbitrary 
stand on the subject of concealed break- 
age, and, if it must be said, Mr. Lane’s 
company does so, the jobbers are out of 
pocket. If we cannot collect for breakage, 
either from the manufacturer or railroad, 
we must stand the loss. 


Should Insist Upon Freight Prepay- 


ment 


But Mr. Lane goes further; he offers us 
the alternative of having manufacturer’s 
shipments to us billed f. o. b. point of 
shipment. It will be remembered that the 
wholesale trade was recently circularized 
so as to get the general opinion on this 
subject. The results we have not heard, 
but believe that the wnolesale trade is a 
unit in objecting to such a change. This 
instance, unfortunately, is only typical of 
the way many manufacturers are think- 
ing. Whether this is the work of the 
Transportation Committee, or the Proprie- 
tary Committee,.or someone else, we 
should make it plain with no uncertain 
terms that we object to any change on 
the part of manufacturers in billing goods 
from f. o. b. point of delivery to f. o. b. 
point of shipment. Such a change would 
mean that we would all be paying differ- 
ent prices for goods, and our selling prices 
would have to be different. Mr. Lane’s 
contention is that this method of not al- 
lowing freight is the only real solution for 
the manufacturers for the problem of in- 
creasing delivery costs. Let us make it 
clear to him and his associate manufac- 
= that we are very far from the same 
opinion. 


Effects of Tendency to Enlarge Free 
Delivery Areas 


Another method of transportation de- 
serves attention from this committee, 
viz., motor truck delivery. To discourse 
on the comparative advantages of motor 
trucks and horse trucks would be an 
anachronism. Motor truck service has 
received close study by engineers and 
business men. Its principles are now 
well understood and are set forth in 
many excellent text books with which 
our members are familiar. It remains 
for the committee, therefore, to discuss 
the particular application: of the service 
to our business and the new problems 
to which this new method of delivery 
has given rise. We need not discuss, 
therefore, the relation of the motor truck 
to the railroads or how far the gasoline 
engine has contributed to the present 
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railroad situation. 
territory, and the individual service of 
the motor truck, however, have given rise 
to a very acute problem which must have 
our attention, viz:—The great temptation 
under which all labor to extend our 
zones of free delivery. It has always 
been the custom in our business to de- 
liver goods free in our own cities. The 
limits of this practice were very well 
defined when we depended on horse-drawn 
vehicles. Now, however, it is a simple 
matter to ship goods to a neighboring 
town by motor truck and it is really a 
difficult problem to decide where the free 
delivery zone should end. Many of us 
are shipping on the same truck, and in 
the same load, goods, part of which are 
shipped free and part not. 


The problem is not so difficult when 
such out-of-town deliveries are made for 
us by professional truckmen, but even 
so, the question is complicated because 
in any number of cases our members hire 
such truckmen to do their local deliver- 
ing as well as to nearby towns. This is 
in no sense a question of competition, 
but is principally one of service and in 
some territories the custom of free de- 
livery outside of the local zones has 
grown on us imperceptibly. Some jobbers 
are even following a definite policy of 
gradually restricting their operations to 
the immediate territory which may be 
served by motor truck, and abandoning 
territory further out because of slow de- 
livery and excessive competition. From 
the point of view of profit such a policy 
may be considered an alarming one. It 
will be an easy step to extend the free 
delivery zone farther and farther out 
until one day your Transportation Com- 
mittee will report that all jobbers every- 
where are making free delivery to all 
their customers. This problem, we think, 
ealls for no action by this association, 
but deserves abundant thought by each 
individual member lest in the end he give 
away a large share of what profit the 
income tax has left him. 


Consolidated Car Shipments and 
Warehousing 


This practice is related to a similar 
one which several jobbers are now pur- 
suing, to combine several shipments to 
customers in a nearby city so that thev 
are delivered as one‘shipment by freight 
or trolley, and subject to transportation 
charge on only one shipment. This is 
consigned, say, to a local delivery com- 
pany which’ separates the packages 
designed for different customers, and de- 
livers them to the proper store. This 
delivery is free in some cases, and some 
charged for. However that may be, it 
can be easily seen that it is a danger 
that can be resolved into a policy of 
allowing free delivery in all territories. 
Numerous local delivery companies are 
making bids for this kind of business. 
Your committee is in receipt of a com- 
munication from a delivery company in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, offering to handle con- 
solidated pool cars, and take care of full 
details such as unloading, re-marking, 
dravage, storage, etc. We understand 
that such co-operative shipping is being 
done by a number of trade associations 
where their shipping points are close to- 
gether. The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association is an instance 
that we have noted. 


Necessity for Protection in Motor 


Truck Service 


In connection with delivery service by 
trucking companies your committee last 
year pointed out the danger of dealing 
with irresponsible and unorganized con- 
cerns. The laws of the various States 
differ as to responsibility of such truck- 
men. Most States, however, hold that 
where persons engage in business as 
truckmen for the transportation of goods 
and hold themselves out as willing to 
Serve all who apply and pay their 
charges, they are liable as common car- 
riers, and this is so whether they have 
a regular tariff of charges or not. But 
if they do not hold themselves out to 
the public as such, and especially when 
they contract to serve one person only, 
they are not liable as common carriers, 
and cannot be held for all loss or damage 
to goods. It would be well for each of 
our members to acquaint himself with 
the laws applying to the situation in 
each locality, and if his truckman is not 
liable as a common carrier he should be 
required to give a bond or other surety 
and an endeavor should be made to 
bring him under the law and make him 
responsible and liable. 


The President:—This is a very able 
report. We would like to hear from Mr. 
Van Gorder. 


Mr. Van Gorder Shows Cost of 


Transportation 


A. H. Van Gorder :—This report of Mr. 
Gibson’s is so very complete and so much 
to the point that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to it. I congratulate him on the 
effort he has made, 


The report leaves nothing to be said 
in relation to freight rates and the reason 
why we are continuing to pay such high 
rates, and anyone who is interested can 
get a very good idea of what we may 
expect in the way of reductions, which 
evidently are not very close at hand. 


In an effort to learn what these freight 
rates mean to our business in particular, 
I have made quite an exhaustive investi- 
gation as to the amount our goods would 
have to stand, not only in connection with 
the high freight rates, but the cartage 
in and out. This was brought about by 
our endeavor to establish a costing sys- 
tem to find out how much profit we are 
making, what a small profit we are mak- 
ing, so that this information might aid 
us in remunerating our travelers. 

From much of our experience we find 
that items like chemicals in glass, after 
we have allowed for the freight and the 
incoming and outgoing cartage, we 
should add to our prime costs 4 cents a 
pound for chemicals in glass. That was 
a great surprise to me. Chemicals in 
cartons and tins drop down very ma- 
terially, to 2 cents a pound Essential 
oils are 5 cents a pound. Tn the case of 
bulky goods, if we figure simply the out- 
going cartage, we wil have to add % 
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cent a pound, and when we figure the 
freight and incoming and outgoing cart- 
age we have 1% cents per pound. 

These figures do not mean anything to 
most of you, because you are under 
different conditions from what we are, 
but I advise you. to go into this matter 
and figure for yourselves. We are in a 
city where the expenses for delivery are 
considerably greater than most of you 
have. We deliver over an area, say 
twenty miles wide, ten miles south from 
the lake and twenty miles east and west, 
so that is very expensive. Labor is cor- 
respondingly high, so that while these 
figures may seem excessive to you, they 
are not tous. They emphasize the 
desirability of knowing just exactly what 
these things cost you, and I believe you 
will find they cost you more than you 
think they do. 

In arriving at these figures we were 
very careful to take the cost of our trucks. 
We do not charge anything for invest- 
ment, but charge for depreciation of our 
trucks, figuring the exact amount of 
tonnage that came in over a certain 
stated time, the exact amount. of 
money paid out for labor and trucking 
and depreciation in the trucks, and we 
find that our trucking service costs us 
$1.25 an hour, provided you figure a 
whole day’s time for all your trucks all 
through the year. When you remember 
how long a truck is idle, you can see that 
the actual cost of delivery may be a great 
deal more than $1.25. 


Handling Claims 


Passing on to the subject of claims for 
loss and damage, I am happy to say that 
in our own experience these claims are 
fast assuming a matter of comparatively 
no importance. That is probably because 
the railroads have more time to attend to 
these things, and they are giving better 
service, and that service is better now 
than. it was before the war. A _ short 
while ago we devised a method of caring 
for these things and which has proven 
very satisfactory to.us. When we make 
a claim we fill out a form of this kind. 
(Displaying Form.) We put a carbon 
under that and’ have all of the details 
on this blank sheet of paper. We have 
our number of the claim and their num- 
ber of the claim, the date and all details 
on this white sheet of paper (displaying 
paper) and then this is put in a loose- 
leaf binder and filed alphabetically under 
the various railroads. At the end of 
each month each road receives a state- 
ment of the claims made, taken off this 
sheet, and I am pleased to say that the 
railroads, without exception, return that 
statement to us and make a_ notation 
opposite each item of the condition the 
claim is in, and in that way you have a 
resume of the complete status of the 
railroad claims. If anyone is interested 
in the detail we went through to get the 
figures on our sheet, I will be glad to 
give that to him. 

There is one other matter of interest 
to me, and that is the fact that in Cleve- 
land the large concerns who are making 
a close study of delivery are going back 
to horses and trucks for short deliveries, 
not for long deliveries. One reason for 
this is that feed and oats now cost 31 
cents against 75 cents, and the labor of 
taking care of horses costs only about 
half as much as the taking care of the 
trucks, and the expense of the repairs 
on trucks is outrageous. The manufac- 
turers charge more, apparently, for re- 
placement than they do for the whole 
new machine, and until they change that 
plan I believe that you will find that the 
expense is very exorbitant. You might 
well look into the matter of using horses 
again, especially while feed anc labor 
are getting cheaper. 

The President:—I cannot agree with 
Mr. Van Gorder on the horse and wagon 
proposition. I have been hoping to see the 
time, which I believe we will see, when 
horses will not be allowed on the streets. 


Mr. Jackson Favors Paper Boxes 


B. A. Jackson:—There are two points 
in Mr. Gibson’s report which interest me 
greatly—one is the matter of local de- 
livery, from which we are suffering very 
much in our section. That, of course, is 
a matter for our local association. If I 
understand Mr. Gibson correctly, he said 
the jobbers were a unit in objecting to 
the cardboard box. I am not clear 
whether he meant for the delivery pur- 
poses of the jobber in assorted packages, 
or whether he meant boxes of the manu- 
facturer for one article. The difficulty 
we find is you cannot stack them up to 
any great extent. 

In the report I made to our New Eng- 
land Drug Exchange some years ago, I 
spoke of the use of paper boxes for ship- 
ping purposes. We had great difficulty 
in getting the wooden box and the ex- 
pense was very high, and we tried the 
paper box and through my suggestion 
the other jobbers tried the use of the 
paper box also and we find they are very 
satisfactory, indeed, for shipments of 
ordinary size. One advantage is that the 
paper boxes are clean, and we had our 
stencil printed at the time the box was 
made, “Glass”? on top and “With Care,” 
and had stenciles made for our customers, 
which the packer would put on, and we 
find them advantageous, indeed, and we 
would not go back to wooden boxes under 
any circumstances. Of course, we have 
to use wooden boxes for certain ship- 
ments of heavy goods. 

Mr. Gibson:—We only referred to the 
practice of those manufacturers who use 
paper cartons for shipping liquids to us. 
We had no reference to any other ship- 
ments, and as we know, in our shipments 
to our customers, a large number of us 
use the paper boxes. 


Mr. Davis Considers the Prepayment 
Phase 


R. H. Davis:—It will be 
interest to you gentlemen 
there are many counties in the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Arizona whose entire county administra- 
tion has been paid, and is still being 
paid, by the taxes accruing from that 
portion of the railroads which pass 
through the counties, and in whicn their 
offices, shops and repair depots are lo- 
cated. We are gradually building up 
through that portion of the West tolerably 
good railroads. _The motor truck, while 
uot as extensively used as in the East, 
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is beginning to make itself felt as a com- 
petitor of the railroads. It presents quite 
a problem to the administrative offices of 
these counties as to how, in the event the 
railroads are adversely affected, they are 
going to secure their revenue. 

In the State of Colorado there has been 
under consideration at one or two of the 
recent sessions of the State Legislature 
the question of a tax per mile per ton for 
motor trucks operating over State or 
county-built roads, 

The whole question of the prosperity 
of the railroads, the question of freight 
rates, is a very vital.one to those of us 
living in the West. It is true, of course, 
as noted in this report, that the freight 
rates on live stock were reduced. If that 
reduction in live stock had not taken place 
it would have meant, if my mind is not 
deceiving me, something like $8 per head 
on a steer between 1,100 and 1,200 pounas. 
Eight dollars is a tolerable profit on a 
steer of that size. The reduction in the 
freight rate will not allow the stockman 
= make a profit, but will save him from 
oss. 

There are one or two items in this re- 
port which I will touch on briefly:—The 
question of prepaying the freight, or the 
question of freight allowance to be de- 
ducted from the invoice. In connection 
with that statement I heard an interest- 
ing statement the other day of a large 
manufacturer selling direct to the retailer 
on six months’ time, freight to be deduct- 
ed. One sales manager who interviewed 
a number of retailers in our section of the 
country learned that only 15 per cent. of 
the retailers availed themselves of the 
reduction in freight, due, of course, to the 
extended dating of six months, and it 
brings forward a point which ic is well 
for us to keep in mind. 

The question of the prepayment of 
freight as against goods billed f. o. b. 
point of shipment is an acute one with 
us now in Colorado, because one of our 
large and well-known proprietors is ap- 
parently trying to experiment on us in 
Denver in compelling us to buy a stand- 
ard proprietary f. 0. b. warehouse, which, 
in our case, happens to be Kansas City. 
I think it is a thing which should be 
carefully watched, because when these 
matters arise if some prompt and definite 
action is not taken, something mignt be 
put over on us. 

The consolidated car shipping companies 
are indulging in a practice in our sec- 
tion of the country which has led us to 
withdraw our support. In shipping goods 
from New York it is possible to get them 
into one of the cars of these forwarding 
companies, and then the goods will be 
delivered by a trucking company to our 
door in Denver. We have used these for- 
warding companies for sometime, until we 
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found out that combinations of retailers 
were able to buy goods more advantage- 
ously than ever before, due to this service 
which has been given by these carload 
consolidating companies. That is an 
observation which I pass onto you, and 
it may be worthy of some investigation 
at points where these people are active 
and there is a good deal of buying direct 
by the retailer from the manufacturers 
and the pooling of shipments. 


Parcel Post Shipments 


There is one thing which has been left 
out of the report which also is a matter 
of considerable interest. 1 am not sure it 
comes under the heading of classification 
and transportation. [I am referring to 
parcels post shipments. We are shipping 
so much as 500 and 600 pounds, bi.ed on 
one invoice, by parcels post. It is a non- 
profitable end of our business generally, 
I believe. The parcels post was originally 
designed as a method of getting small 
shipments in cases of emergency. with 
us it has grown to the point where many 
of our customers buy only by parcels 
post, 

The situation has become so acute with 
us that we have a schedule of this kina:— 
All shipments under ten pounds, 5 cents; 
over ten up to fifty, one-half cent per 
pound; shipments from fifty up, 1 cent. 
We bill these charges on our invoice as 
postage, packing and insurance and lump 
the same. We send invoices out every 
day where the packing charge runs any- 
where from $3 to $5. On top of that there 
is the insurance and the postage charve. 
It looks like an excessive charge to arbi- 
trarily add 1 cent per pound on a ship- 
ment, for instance, that weighs sixty 
pounds. A careful investigation convinces 
us that 1 cent per pound will not cover 
the expense on a shipment of over fifty 
pounds. I doubt if there is any way in 
which you can cover that expense. 

The continual discussion as to economy 
in operation leads me to believe that one 
of the points where we might do some- 
thing of really constructive value would 
be right along that line of what is a 
proper charge for parcels post shipments. 
Whether we could arbitrarily adopt a 
limit, regardless of the limit set by the 
postal authorities—whether or not we 
might be able to say to our customers in 
individual cases, of course, each house 
for itself, basing its action on the con- 
sideration of local conditions, that we 
would not ship to a customer by parcels 
post more than fifty or sixty pounds. 

I believe, gentlemen, that that question 
of parcels post, which has not yet been 
touched on, is an increasingly important 
one in the question of operation, at least 
it is with us. 


The President:—What action will you take in regard to this report of the Com- 


mittee on Transportation? 


Ludwig Schieff:—I move that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


‘The President:—I will ask Vice-President Durr if he will not kindly take the 
chair while the report of the Committee on the President’s Address is being presented. 


(Vice-President Durr in the chair.) 


The Chairman:—We will now have the report of the Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Address, which will be presented by Mr. Van Gorder. 
Mr. Van Gorder presented the following report:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS 


that the business of the 
wholesale druggist is passing through a 
period of reconstruction demanding the 
exercise of the most mature judgment, it 
is very apparent that in the message 
from the chief executive of our associa- 
tion the N. W. D. A. is favored with 
sound and sane counsel, which, if we are 
only wise enough to act upon and apply 
to our own case, we will nave a certain 
specific for our ills. 

We congratulate our president upon 
the happy, direct and forceful manner in 
which he has brought to our attention the 
needs of the day. 

To properly limit the report your com- 
mittee finds it difficult to select from 
the wealth of suggestion. 

Some of the salient points, however, 
we deem it a privilege ard a duty to 
accentuate. 

These are:—Fairness and frankness in 
our relationship to competitors. 

A studied effort to discover if we are 
indulging in methods and customs not in 
accordance with sound business _ prin- 
ciples, and, if they are found, a deter- 
mination to discontinue them. 


Co-operation Preferable to Regulation 


Recognition of the fact that although we 
are a national organization we are com- 
posed of individual groups from widely 
different sections, necessarily affected by 
local conditions, and remembering that 
we are a friendly deliberative body with 
no power nor desire to make rules for 
our members. 

That the most effective results, 
fore, are to be attained by active co- 
operation in local associations in an ef- 
fort to standardize our methods of oper- 
ation in such a manner as will enable 
us to give better service at lower cost. 

That this is to be accomplished only 
by rigid economy and active constructive 
effort, with a willingness to pass on to 
other members of the association methods 
which have been found to be advantage- 
ous, 

Acting upon such recommendations it 
will be clearly in the power of the whole- 
sale druggist to give complete distribu- 
tion at the least possible cost to the 
manufacturer, the retailer and the con- 
sumer. 


Co-operation in Prohibition Enforce- 


ment 


Our president rightfully says that one 
of our most serious problems is that 
which has been forced upon us by the na- 
tional prohibition act, placing upon the 
wholesale and retail drug trade a re- 
sponsibility the magnitude and gravity 
of which are unequaled—not even ap- 
proached—by any duty imposed upon 
other private or quasi-public business. 

That the wholesale drug trade accepts 
the responsibility legally imposed upon 
it, but demands in return that full and 
adequate protection be given it py tne 
government, to the end that the law be 
enforced and the good name of the trade 
be preserved. 

In harmony with the sentiment thus 


Admitting 


there- 


expressed your committee recommends 
the adoption of the following resolution:— 


That the National Wholesale 

Association, in annual convention 
reiterates the pledge heretofore 
given in behalf of its members, of hearty 
co-operation with the government in the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws and regu- 
lations; that it assumes the burden recently 
imposed upon it as a public duty to be dis- 
charged conscientiously and in the true spirit 
of the law; that it hereby tenders its good 
offices to assist the Federal authorities in 
limiting the sale and use of all forms of in- 
toxicating liquors, especially with reference 
to the essential chemical material, industrial 
alcohol; and that it invokes the full powers 
of the government to protect the drug trade 
against the incursions of those who would 
use the good name of this honorable trade as 
a cloak for the conduct of an _ illegitimate 
business, outlawed both by statute and by 
public opinion; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue and Prohibition, Washington, 
D. C. For the purpose of assisting the pro- 
hibition director in determining the question 
of whether the applicants for permits were in 
reality wholesale druggists, your committee 
begs to suggest that a representative body of 
wholesale and retail druggists in any locality 
officer its services to its local prohibition direc- 
tor. This method is already in operation in 
New York city, where the local prohibition 
director has accepted the services of a com- 
mittee of five selected by the Drug and Chem- 
ical Section of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. The material assistance 
thus rendered is a service not only to the 
pres nin commissioner but to the whole drug 
trade, 

‘The report was signed by O. C. Lang, 
W. C. Miller, Howell Foster, Lynn Fort, 
and A. H. Van Gorder, chairman. 


Resolved, 
Druggists’ 
assembled, 


The Chairman:—We would like to hear 
from Howell Foster on the report of the 
Committee on the President’s Address. 


Mr. Foster Recounts Work in New 
York 


Howell Foster:—The president has told 
us that the Federal Government should 
give us full and adequate protection, and 
should also give us recognition of the ef- 
forts we have made to be of help to the 
government. I think from what I have 
heard at these meetings the government 
intends to give some protection if it can 
—the fact that it has asked for and re- 
ceived twenty lists of the members of 
this association shows that it is interested 
in what we are doing. When we look 
to the higher powers for help, we should 
take some steps to help ourselves. 

Reference has been made to the commit- 
tee appointed by the Drug and Chemical 
Section of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, to the effect that it 
offered it services to the Prohibition Di- 
rector. These services were cheerfully 
and gladly accepted, and T find in the 
newspaper this morning this clipping. 1 
think you all recognize the fact that the 
situation in New York is as bad as any- 
where. This clipping is from the New 
York Herald:—~ 


Protests from Druggists 


Harold L. Hart, State prohibition director, 
said yesterday he had received a letter from 
the Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, complain- 
ing of statements issued at prohibition head- 
quarters with respect to liquor law violations 
by wholesale druggists. Mr. Hart eaid the 
government had no wish to injure the reputa- 
tions of well established drug firms in the 
city, who, he said had co-operated heartily 
with his office in running down the bogus drug 
dealers who are responsible for so much of 
the liquor leakage. The present campaign is 
directed solely against the concerns which have 
sprung up with the illicit liquor trade. 

E. C. Yellowley, associate director, an- 
nounced that hereafter wholesale drug dealers 
who apply for whiskey in quarts and fifths 
will be investigated. The law permits only a 
pint each ten days on any prescription, he 
declared, and legitimate druggists find it more 
convenient to get their whiskey by the barrel 
or in pint bottles. 

While I think that letter of our com- 
mittee was just formulated to bring out 
that answer, we felt that the general re- 
marks about illicit dealers and wholesale 
drug dealers was against our interests, 
and we suggested that the secretary write 
such a letter, and with the approval of 
the chairman of our committee, I would 
like to read a letter which was submitted 
to the committee by the secretary of the 
Wholesale Druggists Committee, drug and 
chemical section of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation. This letter 
will tell you what our situation is in 
New York. It is as follows :— 


Conditions in New York 


New York, Sept. 23, 1921. 

Mr. C. H. Waterbury, Assistant Secretary, 

the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 

ciation, 99 Nassau Street, New York City:— 
Dear Mr. Waterbury— 

At the convention of the association, to be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., next week, there 
will undoubtedly be some discussion of prohibi- 
tion matters, as most of the members of the 
association are interested in some phase of 
the eighteenth amendment and its enforcing 
acts. 

Since the last convention, and, in fact, 
within the past few months, there has been 
created a situation in which, in my judgment, 
our members are vitally interested, as it may 
develop into a very serious problem and be- 
come a menace to the legitimate wholesale 
drug trade. I am referring to the situation 
which has been created as a_ result of the 
Attorney-General’s opinion, holding that alco- 
hol and intoxicating liquors may be sold at 
wholesale only by manufacturers and whole- 
sale druggists. As this decision had the effect 
of eliminating from the alcohol and liquor 
business, particularly the latter, a very large 
number of wholesale liquor dealers, many of 
whom had been in business for years, it was 
to be expected that some attempt would be 
made to continue the business from which 
they were ousted by endeavoring to assume 
the status of wholesale druggists. The writer, 
however, did not foresee the extent to which 
these former liquor dealers and other in- 
dividuals would attempt to obtain permits 
under the guise of wholesale druggists nor the 
methods which would be used. 

As soon as the prohibition commissioner gave 
notice to those holding wholesale liquor per- 
mits, who were not wholesale druggists, that 
they must proceed to close out their stocks 
and that further withdrawals would not be 
permitted, they began to change their busi- 
ness into alleged wholesale drug houses. A 
number of these applications were filed before 
the department issued its regulations of Au- 
gust 3, 1921, T. D. 3208. In fact, some whole- 
sale druggists’ permits were granted prior to 
that time. To date, about 250 applications 
have been filed in New York and about seventy 
permits granted. “very morning’s paper con- 
tains, in the list of new corporations, one or 
more companies incorporated to do a whole- 
sale drug business. 

The Drug and Chemical Section of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation sug- 
gested to the local prohibition director that a 
committee of its members might be of assist- 
ance to his office in passing upon applications 
for wholesale druggists’ permits. This offer 
was accepted and a committee of five selected, 
the committee comprising members of long 
established responsible wholesale drug houses 
in Greater New York. The names of the appli- 
cants for wholesale druggists’ permits are 
furnished to this committee, and in each case 
it makes an investigation and advises the 
local prohibition office of the result of such 
investigation. The committee, of course, has 
no official status, but acts merely in an ad- 
visory capacity. To date 140 applications have 
been reported on, out of which seven were 
found to be bona fide wholesale drug houses. 
This not only includes Greater New York but 
also New York State. These applicants are 
divided into several classes, principally :— 

1. Individuals known to have been formerly 
engaged in the liquor business. 

2. Individuals, who while not known to 
have been engaged in the liquor business, have 
never been identified with the drug business. 

3. Retail druggists who, by adding the word 
“‘wholesale,’’ hope to obtain a permit which, 
= is rumored, has a very large market 
value. 

The method generally followed is to incor- 
porate a company, rent a small store, divide 
it into an office and a storeroom, paint the 
glass windows and door almost up to the top, 
so that the interior of the place is not visible 
from the outside, purchase a stock ranging 
from $50 to $1,000, but generally about $200 
or $300. As a sample of the general make-up 
of these alleged wholesale drug houses, I will 
quote from a few of the reports:— 

No. 1. ‘‘This place was formerly a saloon. 
While it displays the signs ‘Wholesale Drug- 
gist, Supplies’ and ‘Export-Import,’ it does 
not show any name. There was no sign of 
business activity and the stock does not exceed 
over $400 in value.’’ 

No. 2. “This is a small store having one 
girl in attendance and is opened for business 
at 10 o’clock in the morning and closes at 
4 p.m. The stock is worth about $200. The 
proprietor is said to be a physician, who very 
seldom visits the place.’’ 

No. 3. “This is a very small 
few shelves containing a small 
packaged goods. The sign on 
reads, ‘Commissioner of Deeds.’ ”’ 

No. 4. “This company is composed of a 
druggist by the name of and a 
plumber. They have a stock of about $500 
and state that it is their belief that they can 
do a large liquor business.’’ 

No. 5. “This place is 
family flat building. The stock 
$300 to $400. The owner is a Mr. — ° 
who has been engaged in the clothing business, 
and he openly states that it is his intention to 
do a liquor business.’’ 

Since the department’s definition of a whole- 
sale druggist in T. D. 3208 of August 3, 1921, 
has become generally known, there is a ten- 
dency to increase the stock in an attempt to 
qualify under said definition. 

Already some of these new alleged whole- 
sale drug houses who obtained permits before 
the committee began to function have been 
arrested for violations of the prohibition act, 
and the newspapers in New York have con- 
tained lengthy articles regarding the investi- 
gations and raids made by the prohibition 
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officers and the determination of the latter to 
clean out the ‘‘wholesale druggists.’’ of 
course, the public not being familiar with the 
facts, will soon be placing the wholesale drug 
gists in the same category as bootleggers and 
other undesirables. 


But aside from the undesirable position in 
which the legitimate trade is being placed by 
the operations of these fake wholesalers, there 
is to my mind a more serious proposition to be 
considered, which has been brought about by 
the 10 per cent. restriction in the official 
definition of a wholesale druggist contained in 
T. D. 3208. In order to do any real business 
in liquors, it is necessary to do a considerable 
business in the other articles supposed to be 
handled by a wholesale druggist, as under said 
regulations wholesalers’ withdrawals of liquor 
are fixed by the amount of other business done, 
the limit being 10 per cent. of the business in 
articles other than liquor. To meet this, trans- 
fers of goods and various other subterfuges 
are being resorted to. Prices are being quoted 
which are far below the prevailing prices 
asked by the legitimate trade, the loss in- 
curred in making the low price being consid- 
ered as an expense incident to doing a liquor 
business. 

In this connection, the writer has_ before 
him a letter from an alleged wholesale drug 
house quoting a discount of ‘10 per cent. and 
1 per cent.’’ on all standard proprietaries, 
broken lots, and ‘2 per cent.’’ on all crude 
drugs and packaged goods. ‘‘On orders aver- 
aging $300 we allow you ninety days, includ- 
ing the above named discounts.,”’ 

Another alleged wholesale drug house is of- 
fering:—‘‘Full line of drugs and patents at 15 
per cent. discount.’’ A retailer, a customer of 
one of our members, stated he had purchased 
a bill of $900, and that it was a ‘bootlegging 
concern.’’ When it was suggested to him that 
he should not have dealings with a concern of 
that character, he answered, ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
I take advantage of this?”’ 

Another concern is offering goods in $300 
lots at a flat 10 per cent. discount, deliveries 
to be made immediately and payment to be 
made in three monthly payments. 

In another case a retailer stated that he 
purchased some standard articles made by a 
well-known house at a uniform price of 15 
cents a bottle. He stated that you could buy 
practically anything in the alleged wholesale 
drug store at 15 cents a bottle. 

Should a very large number of permits be 
issued to these fake wholesale drug houses, 
and the latter, in an attempt to increase their 
liquor purchasing power by increasing their 
sales of drugs, chemicals, etc., sell such ar- 
ticles at very much reduced prices, it will 
eventually seriously disturb the legitimate job- 
bing business, even though each of these fake 
houses disposes of only a few thousand dollars 
of goods each month. 

I am bringing this matter to your attenticn 
in order that our members may see what has 
been going on in New York, and what steps 


we have taken to meet the situation. T 
believe that our reports will have weight with 
the prohibition authorities, and as a result, 


I am of the opinion that we will to a very 
large extent be successful in keeping out these 
fake wholesale drug houses who really intend 
to engage in bootlegging. I do not know to 
what extent the same situation exists in other 
localities, but I would suggest for the con- 
sideration of your convention, that the mem- 
bers throughout the country form committees 
and tender their services to their local pro- 
hibition officers in order that these officers 
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may have the benefit of the advice of practical 
men in the wholesale drug trade, in connection 
with applications which are being made for 
wholesale permits. It is not to be expected 
that the government inspectors can properly 
report upon an applicatiomfor such a permit, 
as they are not familiar with the drug busi- 
ness, and therefore cannot size up the prem- 
ises and the stock with any degree of accuracy. 
Yours very truly, 
Committee of Wholesale Druggists of the 
Drug and Chemical Section of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
By James W. Bevans, Secretary. 


The Chairman :—We would like to hear 
from Mr. Faxon, of Kansas City. 


Conditions in Other Sections 


D. Faxon:—lI can tell you the sit- 
uation in Missouri. After the attorney- 
general’s ruling, we decided something 
should be done promptly. I was very 
insistent that we should accept the obli- 
gation and do quickly and freely the 
things that had been imposed upon us. 
I went to the State capital—the Legis- 
lature was in session, and about to come 
to a close of the session—and the Legis- 
lature passed a bill making the definition 
of the wholesale druggist, as put out by 
our association, a part of the Missouri 
law, and further defining the amount of 
spirits a wholesaler can carry, which is 
3 per cent of his capital stock. 

We have in Kansas City at the pres- 
ent time in the process of formation a 
wholesale drug company, composed of 
men who have been running a distilling 
Whether they 
will get a permit I do not know. 


Cc. Mahlon Kline:—Three or four men 
broke into the wholesale drug business in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of handling 
liquors. I sent the -names down to Mr. 
Crounse and he turned them over to the 
Internal Revenue Department, and the 
effect is quite marvelous. They have 
shown us every consideration. There 
have been two parties of two inspectors 
each in Philadelphia, who have been 
around to see me and have been familiar 
with all the facts. They made a thor- 
ough investigation and made their re- 
port to the department. It is hard to say 
where the wholesale liquor dealers are 
going to get off, because they are in- 
vesting very heavily in stocks in Phila- 
delphia. These stocks are not moving, and 
apparently they are not getting permits. 
The Internal Revenue Department is 
giving the matter very close attention 
in our city. 

Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—It seems to 
me this question of action on the part 
of the wholesalers is essential in every 
part of the country. I think it would be 
far better if it were done by special 
groups such as the drug and chemical 
section of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation than by individual 
houses, not only fo rthe sake of having 
the trade act together, but for the sake 
of the individual houses. 


H. 


W. W. Gibson:—I move that the report of the Committee on the President’s 


Address be accepted. 
(President Sale in the chair.) 


(Motion seconded and carried.) 


The President:—I thank the committee for the very favorable comments they 


have made on the President’s address. 


I am very glad that what we brought out 


through Mr. Crounse’s report and discussion yesterday was a better understanding 


of what our duties are in connection with the Volstead act, so that we can 


be of 


assistance to the government, which I feel needs any assistance we can give it in 
the enforcement of that act, and I am sure we can be of great assistance to the 


government. 


Is there any further business to come before this session? 


will stand adjourned until 2.30 o’clock. 
Adjourned. 


If not, the meeting 





SEVENTH SESSION 
Thursday ‘Afternoon 


President Sale 


called the meeting to order at 2.30 o’clock. 


The President :—The first business will be the reading of the minutes of the 


sixth session. 
The secretary 
approved. 


read the minutes of the sixth session, which, 


on motion, were 


The President :—We will now have the reports of the Board of Control. 


F. C. Groover, 


chairman of the Board of Control, presented the following reports 


on the several reports referred to the board by the convention :— 


REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


On Report of Committee on Trans- 


portation 


We commend to our members this ex- 
cellent report—on account of the chaotic 
conditions, as we are entering into clear- 
ing conditions. This excellent report goes 
into all phases of transportation, and we 
urge our members to read same care- 
fully. s 

We heartily commend the committee 
for this valuable report. 


On Report of Committee 


surance 


The report shows much 
such an important subject, and we re- 
quest all members to read it carefully, 
as fire insurance is a part of our busi- 
ness. We also request all of our mem- 
bers to meet all, or as many as possible. 
of the requirements of underwriters—and 
be thoroughly acquainted with every de- 


on Fire In- 


thought on 


tail pertaining to his plant—and carry 
the fullest amount of insurance that is 
possible. 


We wish to commend the committee for 
their excellent report. 


On Report of Special Committee on 


Merchandising Instruction 


The report of the Committee on Mer- 
chandising Instruction to the _ Retail 
Trade presents some very valuable and 
helpful thoughts. We believe this asso- 
ciation should lend its support in every 
way to encourage colleges of pharmacy 
to give courses of instruction on better 
business methods, accounting and adver- 
tising, to the end that retail pharmacists 
may be better educated in the commer- 
cial phases of their business, which are 
becoming every year of greater impor- 
tance and necessity. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you heard 
the reports of the Board of Control on the 
reports of the Committees on Transporta- 


tion, Fire Insurance, 
Instruction. 
on these? 


Cc. F. Weller :—I move that the reports 
be accepted. (Motion seconded and ‘car- 
ried.) 


Mr. Groover presented the following :— 


and Merchandising 
What action will you take 


On Report of Committee on Legisla- 
tion 

‘Even a casual reading of the report 

will convince our membership that valu- 

able service has been rendered througn 

the past year by this committee. New 

legislation usually offers hardships upon 


our business, often due to the lack of 
knowledge by those charged with the 
enactment. This condition has been in- 
tensified recently by the character of 
laws passed, and their consequent en- 


forcement, requiring the utmost vigilance, 
diplomacy and patience on the part of 
the Legislative Committee. 

The manner in which this condition 
has been met certainly deserves our sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation. The board 
also wishes to recognize the every effi- 
cient and valuable assistance rendered 
by our Washington representative, Mr. 
Crounse. 

We also pledge to the government our 
continued support in the enforcement of 
all laws now on the statute books, and 
also stand ready to aid them in the re- 
vision of such as are not practicable. 


On Report of Committee on Quality 
of Medicinal Products 


Thereport of this committee is another 
valuable addition to our records. We all 
appreciate the tendency toward the bet- 
tering of the quality of the crude drugs, 
herbs and oils being offered the whole- 
saler and manufacturer. 

These reports filed year after year be- 
come an excellent record, and their pub- 
licity we believe has much to do with the 
tendency to market better qualities. 
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The committee is commended for its 
work in accumulating this information 
for our members. 


The President:—You have heard the 
reports of the Board of Control on the re- 
ports of the Committees on Legislation 
and Quality of Medicinal Products. What 
action wiil you take on them? 


S. D. Andrews:—I move that the re- 
ports be accepted. (Motion seconded and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Groover presented the following :— 


On Report of Committee o.. Commer- 
‘cial Travelers and Selling Methods 


This most excellent report shows con- 
clusive evidence of the wisdom of our 
president who selected the chairman who 
rendered same. The report evidences 
practical knowledge of the subject that 
was assigned him, and it gives many 
helpful suggéstions and some definite solu- 
tions to problems with which we are now 
confronted in the handling of our travelers 
and the selling of our merchandise. We 
commend this report to a very careful re- 
reading and study by our membership, 
and also the enlightening discussion which 
followed thereafter on this report. 


On Report of the Secretary 


The annual report of our secretary gives 
a most interesting and detailed history 
of the activity of his office for the past 
year. 

We hope that during the coming year 
more of our members will submit to our 
main office the various problems affecting 
them in their business. Our secretary 
will be glad to assist or advise. 

We commend the prompt issuing of 
bulletins giving general information, also 
government regulations, which are of 
great value to our membership. 


On Report of Committee on Metric 
Weights and Measures 


The association is again indebted to the 
chairman for this most excellent report. 
The resolution passed by the general 
meeting unanimously supporting House 
bill No. 15420, as introduced by Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, for 
the general use of metric weights and 
measures for commercial transactions ten 
years after the date of its approval, should 
have the active support of every member 
of our association. i 

We recommend that the committee be 
continued under the leadership of the 
present distinguished chairman, and that 
we continue our membership in the 
American Metric Association. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reports of the Board of Control 
on the reports of the Committees on 
Commercial Travelers and Selling Meth- 
ods, report of the Secretary, and Commit- 


tee on Metric Weights and Measures. 
What action will you take regarding 
these? 


James W. Morrisson:—I move that they 
be accepted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Groover presented the following:— 


On Report of the National Councillor 
in Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 


The Councillor comes to us again with 
a report of more than usual interest. 

We approve the theme of the Cnamoer 
of their ninth annual meeting—‘'More 
Business Method in Government, Less 
Government Management of Business.’’ 

We recommend that our present Coun- 
cillor be continued, and that we continue 
our membership in the Chamber of Coni- 
merce of the United States of America. 


On Report of Special Committee on 
Merchant Marine 


Your committee has presented a most 
comprehensive report, giving a history of 
shipping from ancient times down to the 
present moment. There can be no doubt 
that the American merchant marine is in 
a most serious condition at the present 
time, and should be accorded the most 
hearty support of all citizens, that the 
proper distribution of the products of 
American farms and factories pe facili- 
tated to the profit of us all. 

We recommend that the committee be 
continued. 


On Report of Committee on Trade- 
Marks 


Your committee has presented a very 
complete and interesting report on the de- 
velopments during the past twelve months, 
which, we believe, deserves the careful 


consideration of all our members that 
their interests may be protected. 
The President:—Gentlemen, you have 


heard the reports of the Board of Control 
on the reports of the National Councillor, 
Special Committee on Merchant Marine, 
and Committee on Trade-Marks. What 
action will you take on them? 

William Scott:—I move that the reports 
be adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. 


On Report of Special Committee on 
Prize Essay Contest 


We are gratified at the progress that 
has been made during the last year by 
this committee and look forward to the 
continued benefit that the association at 
large will derive through their activities. 

We would call the attention of the 
entire membership to the committee’s re- 
quest that their salesmen be constantly 
informed relative to the contest, so that 
the desired interest will be taken by 
them, 


On Report of Committee on Drug 
Market 


We have again been enlightened by the 
very comprehensive report of the chair- 
man of this committee, and extend our 
thanks for his painstaking efforts in pre- 
senting to us in such a concrete form the 
conditions as they exist today. 

We agree with him that for a while, at 
least, the same conservative policy should 
be followed in the purchase of this line 
of goods—until the period of readjust- 
ment is over. The first-hand information 


Groovr presented the following:— 
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which he is able to give, and has given 
in this report, should be studied carefully, 
and it will no doubt prove beneficial to 
those who will follow his advice. 


On Report of Committee on Local 


Associations 
__ The Local Association Committee, in 
its report, wisely suggests closer co- 


operation of all jobbers with their local 
associations. 

The Board of Control again emphasizes 
strongly the great benefits of local asso- 
ciations to their membership and, like- 
wise, to our national association. 

At no time have there been more re- 

constructive problems to consider than at 
the present time, which will demand the 
best judgment of the members of each 
section. 
_ We heartily approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Association Committee 
that there be frequent meetings of local 
associations, 

The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reports of the Board of Control 
on the roprts of the Special Committee 
on Prize Essay Contest, Drug Market and 
Local Associations. What action will you 
take upon them? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move that the re- 
ports be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Groover presented the following :— 


On Report of Committee on Paints, 
Oils and Glass 


, The Board of Control recognized our 
indebtedness to the Paint, Oil and Glass 
Committee, as well as its predecessors, 
in presenting information we know 
should be very valuable to our members 
handling paint, oil and glass. 

We approve the committee’s recom- 
mendation. to our members handling this 
line to join local paint clubs. 


On Report of Committee on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workmen’s 


Compensation 


The report of this committee has given 
us a very comprehensive and complete 
digest and synopsis of all the important 
changes made by the various States in 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation laws during the year 1921, 
and the same will prove a valuable rec- 
ord for this association. 


It is gratifying to note that there has 
been a growing tendency in most of the 
States to render Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws more uniform; and the Board 
of Control indorses strongly the recom- 
mendation of the committee that this 
association through its Legislative Com- 
mittee and otherwise lend its influence 
and support whenever the opportunity 
occurs in an endeavor to secure more 
uniform Workmen’s Compensation laws 
in all of the States, 


The committee should receive the 
thanks of the association for collecting 
the valuable information presented for 
the benefit of our members. The work 
involved must have required a_ great 
amount of thorough and painstaking 
effort, and we wish to especially indorse 
the committee’s splendid report. 


On Report of Committee on Credits 


and Collections 


This report, while brief, suggests several 
thoughts that deserve consideration, and 
it will be profitable to our members who 
read them. Owing to the chaotic condi- 
tions of the world’s commerce, which 
makes any statement that is true today 
a questionable one tomorrow, and fol- 
lowing immediately behind the very ex- 
haustive five-year report which was de- 
livered last year, the chairman must have 
felt that we must wait further for de- 
flation in both the lines of credit as well 
stocks of merchandise before we can 
really feel that we have passed the de- 
pressing aftermath of the war. Present 
conditions have brought about a most 
trying time in our credit and collection 
department, and like selling was merely 
order taking for the past two years; 
the credit manager has passed from one 
who merely receives moneys to one who 
has to energetically go after them. His 
first consideration was safety, not only 
for the merchandise sold, represented by 
accounts and bills receivable, but he also 
was confronted with the safety of sales 
to good customers in sufficient volume 
to take care of maintenance and over- 
head expense, and with the added hope 
that he might show up at the end of the 
year with some small profit. 


These conditions are making for 
greater efficiency, and call for greater 
ability in our credit and accounting de- 
partment. For the past few years the 
records of the credit department have 
been little less than remarkable owing to 
the scarcity of merchandise and _ the 
maddening demand for same, bad credit 
risks became good ones. Dealers paid— 
first, because they were making money, 
and, second, because it was necessary to 
get more merchandise. It is reasonably 
estimated that the average losses on bad 
debts for the past several years have 
not exceeded one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
The credit managers will be severely 
taxed in 1921 to try to prevent this 
record being wiped out by losses this 
year exceeding those for the past five 
years. 


We commend to our members the very 
closest co-operation and care in handling 
of “cripples’’—heavy, long-time accounts 
and slow payers, avoiding the bankrupt 
court wherever possible, as you cannot 
expect anything of benefit to yourselves 
or the general credit situation from this 
source. Remember that eventually—we 
seem now to be definitely on the road to 
better times—conditions will change for 
the better, and by proper handling many 
of those who now seem in a hopelessly 
bad condition can be restored to good 
standing and satisfactory customers. 

In our opinion there has never been 
a time fraught with greater possibilities 
for the jobbers to do a greater service 
for their trade by helping them to set 
their house in order and endeavor to get 
the retailer nearer to a cash basis both 
as to buying and selling. Even under 
present conditions the average sale of a 
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retail drug store is about 25 cents. It 
would not seem to be a serious problem 
to ask the public to pay cash for their 


drug purchase, and wherever tried it has 
proven a success. A discount customer 
never has a visit from the sheriff, and 
if he sells for cash, with reasonably judi- 
cious management he should be able to 
buy for casn. j 

We urge further the greatest considera- 
tion from our membership, one to the 
other, particularly over the period of the 
next tweive montas, when we must real- 
ize that very trying and straining situa- 
tions will daily arise, which cali for the 
greatest faith and sound judgment. Look 
out tor the tale bearers and rumor dis- 
tributors. When you are in doubt, be- 
fore considering retaliatory measures 
submit your problem to the governing 
authority in the supposedly offending 
firm. Be frank. Be tair. Do not jump 
at conclusions. Remember that an organ- 
ization whose membership is composed of 
such high types of cuvaracter, men who 
have worked and played together, and 
have continued to grow and prosper from 
year to year—the ideals and common 
sense and practical usefulness of the or- 
ganization composed of such cannot be 
long impaired nor permanently disrupted. 

We are passing through one of those 
necessary, transitory periods where the 
old practices have proved inadequate to 
meet the changed conditions of a new 
day, have developed methods and man- 
ners which are replacing the old to meet 
the requirements of the present progres- 
sive age, of more efficiency and more 
economic conduct of our business. Out 
of all of this present-day confusion the 
board feels absolutely confident that we 
will soon emerge with our honor unsul- 
lied, our integrity unimpeached, and our 
progress and judgment proved. And as 
gold is purified by fire, so will we be 
better, surer, stronger and greater than 
ever before. 

The President :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reports of the Board of Con- 
trol on the reports of the Committee on 
Paints, Oils and Glass, Employer's Lia- 
bility and Workmen’s Compensation, and 
Credits and Collections. What action will 
you take? 

Lucien B. Hall:—I move that the re- 
ports be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. Groover presented the following :— 


On Report of Committee on Uniform 


Accounting 


The writer of this excellent report has 
made a special study of the subject, and 
if used, it will enable each house to an- 
alyze its system of accounting, and thus 
prove of inestimable value. It will also 
enable the association as a whole to give 
an accurate review of every phase of our 
business, and with this review before the 
head of each of our houses we will be in 
a position to see quickly, by comparing 
our own figures, just whether we are 
holding our expenses to the average or 
better than the average. We will also 
see the more important features of the 
comparison—that is, where our costs are 
too high—and we can thereafter follow 
up the information thus received and find 
why our costs are high and what can be 
done to reduce them. 

We feel that the work of this commit- 
tee should be highly commended. The 
conferences of the chairman of this com- 
mittee with the special accountant on 
this work has brought about such a fa- 
miliarity with the wholesale drug busi- 
ness on the part of the accountant that 
we feel our members should take advan- 
tage of this technical education that has 
been obtained by this accountant, and his 
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services should be taken advantage of by 
our members for the purpose ot instali- 
ing this detailed system in our individual 
houses. 

We would therefore ask how many of 
our members would be favorably inciined 
to empioy the services of this accountant, 
to establish tnis system in our own busi- 
ness, provided the chairman of this com- 
mittee can make such arrangements that 
will be reasonable for such services? 


On Report of Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods 


This report covers the problems of one 
brancn of our business which, in volume, 
is quite large, in cost of handling is quite 
expensive, and which allows us in re- 
muneration only a limited profit. The 
discussion, by tue report of tne problems 
of this branch of our business, empha- 
sizes and confirms the outstanding state- 
ment with which the report staris, that 
“the past year in proprietaries has been 
accompanied by many issues of a com- 
plex character.”’ 

We believe, with these issues before us 
as facts, that each and every member 
of our association should give them his 
serious and earnest consideration, so that 
out of the condition prevailing at the 
present time there wiil be and there must 
be worked out some more Satisfactory 
plan of buying and selling the many 
tnousand items that come under the class 
of proprietary articles if we would con- 
tinue the distribution of these commodi- 
ties as a branch of our business. 

We would therefore recommend to our 
members and to the new Proprietary 
Committee that in giving this matter their 
serious and earnest consideration that the 
foundation from which we should build 
should be based on the _ following 
thoughts :— ; 

1. We believe the method of distribut- 
ing proprietary articles that has been 
followed so many yeurs has fostered ir- 
regular competition, and it should be re- 
vised along different lines and more in 
accord with fundamental economic prin- 
ciples. 

2. We believe the proprietor should 
give more consideration to the service 
rendered than to the quantity bought 
when compensating his distributors. 

3. We believe the proprietor’s sub- 
quantity subject to a discount has to a 
large extent been, based on unsound eco- 
nomic principles. 

4. We believe that the wholesaler in 
distributing proprietary articles can af- 
ford to sell an original shipping package 
at a less margin of gross profit than a 
broken package. 

5. We believe that the unfortunate, 
chaotic condition existing in certain mar- 
kets, making the distribution of proprie- 
tary articles unprofitable, is deplorable 
and should be remedied; such condition 
should not be extended, and we urge the 
consideration of the local associations to 
this end. 

6. We believe if it is necessary to sell 
less than case lots at a concession in 
price that that concession should be con- 
fined to units of stated quantities on 
stated sizes of stated items. 

We hope” keeping these in mind and 
also giving due and just consideration to 
the public, the retailer and the proprie- 
tor, as well as ourselves, that a more 
fair and reasonable solution can be found. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reports of the Board of Control 
on the reports of the Committee on Uni- 
form Accounting and Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods. What action will you 
take on these? 

B. A. Jackson:—I move that the reports 
be a. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 





The President:—I am sure we thank the chairman and members of the Board of 


Control for the very excellent work they have done. 


The next business is the report 


of the Committee on Thanks to the Entertainment Committee, L. B. Hall, chairman. 
Mr. Hall presented the following report:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THANKS 


When our good friend, Edgar D. Taylor, 
assumes the chairmanship of any Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Entertain- 


ment a good time is assured, and this 
meeting has been no exception. Special 
mention and thanks should be given to 
Walter V. Smith, secretary of the com- 
mittee and in charge of banquet, and to 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, who had charge of the 
President’s Reception, also to Herbert 
Mclivaine, who arranged for the Venetian 
night, and to Miers Busch, who put over 
the first, great and only Gypsy Camp our 
members have had the privilege of en- 
joying. These, with others of the com- 
mittee, have seen that our wants and that 
our enjoyments have been carefully 
looked after. ; 
We wish, therefore, to express our sin- 
cere thanks to the Committee on Ar- 
rangements and Entertainment for the 
very complete arrangements, which have 
been carried out like clockwork, and the 
delightful way in which_ our members 
have been entertained. Everything has 


been done to make our short stay here 
on the world’s playground a very pleas- 
ant and happy one. We appreciate most 
highly the thoughtful and kind attention 
given to every detail, and the many 
courtesies extended by those in charge 
will not soon be forgotten. The handling 
of the registration by John C. Robinson 
was efficient and our utmost appreciation 


is hereby expressed to him and his as- 
sistants for the manner in which they 
have executed their difficult labors. 


We wish to thank the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, in behalf of the ladies attending the 
convention, for the attention and pleas- 
ure given them, 

Ve wish especially to express our 
thanks to the Philadelphia Drug Ex- 
change for the annual banquet tendered 
our members at the Hotel Traymore. 
Also we wish to thank the hotel man- 
agement, especially Mr. Montgomery, for 
the many courtesies extended. 

The report was signed by Lucien B. 
Hall, chairman: W. N. Churchill, Maurice 
Williams, Lee Braden, and C. A. Faus. 


The President:—Gentlemen, you have heard the report, what is your pleasure? 


William Scott:—I move that the report be adopted. 


ried.) 


(Motion seconded and car- 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


The President:—The next business is the installation of officers. I 


Taylor to escort the new president to the 


Gen. E. D. Taylor:—-Mr. President and Gentlemen—It affords me very ¢ 


ure to present to you Mr. F. C. Groover, 
ensuing year. 
President Sale:- 
of the association, your emblem of 
b< 


will 


installation is that you cannot 


sure that your administration be a 


Mr. Groover, it affords me great pleasure to hand you the 
authority. I 
best interest of the association, and the only regret I have in connection 
put in for life—I 
successful 
will derive much advantage from the work during the coming year. 


ask Mr. 
chair, 

great pleas- 
president-elect of the association for the 


gavel 
use it to the 
with your 
the association. I am 
that the membership 
I hope you will 


know that you will 
mean for 


one, and 


not let them work you too hard, as they have worked me. 


President-Elect Groover:—Gentlemen, I thank you. 


the backing of the men of this association 
ter what honor it carried with it, 
of this association, that I have your 


but I feel, 
hearty 


If I did not feel that I had 
I would not accept this position, no mat- 
in looking into the faces of the men 
support, and that this association is 


going on in the work it has been doing, and that its work will improve from time 


to time. I thank you. (Applause.) 


I will ask Mr. Hall to present our first vice-president, Mr. C. Mahlon Kline, of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Mr. Hall presents Mr. Kline.) 


Cc. 
preciation I feel for this very great honor. 


Mahlon Kline:—Gentlemen, I am sure I cannot find words to express the ap- 


I was started in as a young man by my 


father with two ideas—one was I was to be a wholesale druggist, and the other was 
that I was to become affiliated with this association, that the most important affilia- 














REPORTER 


tion I could have was this association, and I have always found it so. As I grow 
older and meet the members more often I have a stronger and stronger feeling of 
friendship for all of them. I think the association is a wonderful organization and 
deserves to be pempetuated, and I am sure, as far as I am concerned, I will do every- 
thing in my power to assist in any way possible to advance its interests. I thank 
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you very much. (Applause.) 
The President:—Mr. Bradiey, will you kindly escort our second vice-president, 
Mr. L. B. Kauffman, of Columbus, Ohio, to the platform? 


(Mr. Bradley escorts Mr. Kauffman to the platform.) 

L. B. Kauffman:—It is a matter of great surprise to me that I should be selected 
for this honor. I have never been an active worker in this association, and for that 
reason it is a mystery to me that this honor should be conferred upon me, but IL 
certainly regard it as such. I wish to pledge to you, Mr. President, my earnest 
support, and wish you to feel at liberty to call on me at any time for any service 
you feel I can be to you or the association, I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President:—Mr. D. M. Penick, our third vice-president, is not present, and 
Mr. J. D. Ryan, our fourth vice-president, is ill and not present, and I will ask Mr. 
Fort to present our fifth vice-president, Mr. W. G. Allen, of Tampa, Fla. 

(Mr. Fort escorted Mr. Allen to the platform.) 

W. G. Allen:—I am very pleased to receive this honor. It was very much un- 
expected. I do not know how you are going to use me, but I am willing to be used. 
I will do the best I can, and I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President:—The general representatives have been elected so often I hardly 
think it will be necessary to bring them before you. We have, however, two new 
members of the Board of Control, and I will ask Mr. Andrews to present Mr. George 
A. Moehle, of Milwaukee. 

(Mr. Andrews escorted Mr. Moehle to the front.) 

George A. Moehle:—Mr. president and gentlemen, I will say that I believe in 
the N. W. D. A., and the kind of work it does. I have been connected with the 
association for some time, and have a feeling of utmost confidence in the ultimate 
result of any work it undertakes. I appreciate it, Mr. President, as a great honor, 
indeed, to have my name presented as a member of the Board of Control. To 
Chairman Greiner I pledge my most hearty support and I hope he will not fail to 
call upon me at any time when he feels there is any work that can be entrusted 
to me. (Applause.) 

The President :—I will ask Mr. Morrisson to escort Mr. Sewall Cutler, of Boston, 
to the platform. Mr. Cutler has also been elected a member of the Board of Control. 

(Mr. Morrisson escorted Mr. Cutler to. the platform.) 

Sewell Cutler:—I have had a very good time at this convention, and I do not 
regret: it, and I will keep up my good time until tomorrow morning, because every- 
body tells me that for the next three years I am expected to work. I appreciate 
very much the honor conferred on our section of the country, the house and myself 
in receiving this appointment. I thank you very much for it and promise I will do 
Vaouten — in me for the welfare of the organization and all the members. 

Applause. 

_The President :—Last but not least, we have one of our big men from Texas. 
I will ask Mr. Hall to bring Mr. W. E. Greiner, the new chairman of the Board of 
Control, to the front. 

(Mr. Hall escorted Mr. Greiner to the platform.) 

Ww E. Greiner:—Mr. president and gentlemen—The chairman of the Board 
of Control is not supposed to talk. You know we have trade secrets, but with the 
help of the members of the Board of Control I have no fear but what wé will hold 
our end of the line. (Applause.) 

The secretary read the following letter :— 





HOTEL TRAYMORE, Sept. 28, 21. 
To the Officers and Members, National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, = oe 
In Convention, Hotel Traymore. 

Gentlemen:—Let us assure you, please, of the great pleasure that it has given us to have 
been enabled to enjoy the privilege of entertaining the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion in convention, individually and collectively, and we take this opportunity of extending to 
you a most cordial invitation to return, with the assurance that a hearty welcome will always 
be found awaiting you, one backed by all the Hotel Traymore has to offer at your service 


and command. 
Anticipating that return and at no far distant day, we have the honor to be, respectfully 
yours, HOTEL TRAYMORE COMPANY, 


, Joseph W. Mott, General Manager. 

The President :—Gentlemen, at this time our retiring officers, I believe, daeerve 
your sincere thanks, and I hope that you will give them a rising vote of thanks. 
(The members then rose.) 

The President :—Gentlemen, this winds up the forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National W holesale Druggists’ Association. It is now for us to go out and do 
the work of the coming year, and I feel that every member of the association will 
do his part, and I know that every member connected with the wholesale drug busi- 
ness will do his best in furthering the welfare of the manufacturer, the jobber, the 
——" and a consumer. The meeting will now stand adjourned. : 

Adjourned. 


ENTERTAINMENT SIDE OF PROGRAM 
WAS MOST ENJOYABLE THROUGHOUT 








President’s Reception—Night in Gypsy Land and Banquet 
Delightful Features 


Too much cannot be said in praise of Mrs. C. M. Badgley, chairman: Miss 
the Committee on Arrangements and Adele Biebinger, Miss Margaret Biebinger. 
Entertainment, who during the entire Mr. Mahlon Buck, Miss’. Elizabeth R. 
convention were most solicitous of the England, Mr. Albert L. Hilles, Jr., Mr. 
comfort and pleasure of everyone in at- Clarence M. Kline, Miss Helen ‘Koch, 
tendance. The success of the entertain- Mr. Herbert R. McIlvaine, Miss Cecilie 
ment program was assured when it be- Muth, Miss Margaret Robinson, Miss 


came known that former President Edgar Mazoura Robinson, Miss Rebecca Robin- 


D. Taylor, of Richmond, Va., had con- son, Miss Harriett E. Smith, Mr. How: 
sented to act as chairman of the com- E. Smith, Jr., Miss Katherine B. Smith, 
mittee, and his work, supplemented by Miss Lydie T. Taylor, Miss. Blanch 
that of Walter V. Smith and C. Mahlon Warner, Miss Emma Jos. Warner, Miss 
Kline, Sete who constituted Margaret Woodward. : 
an executive committee, resulted in a iati 
program of entertainment that will long ast of the ssembers + the association 
be remembered. provided for them’ that eventing tk ‘the 
Besides Mr. Taylor, Mr. Smith and Hotel Traymore. 7 — . 
Mr. Kline, a general committee and a P d 
young people’s committee were ever on resi i 
the alert to see to it that the plans so ams Reception 
well made were carried out without a On Monday afternoon there was a card 
hitch. pees sor the ladies, while in the even- 
. ‘ ing he convention’s rincipal social 
Entertainment Committee function was held in the tare dintne 
: : room of the Traymore. This feature of 
_ The general committee consisted of the program consisted of a reception to 
Edgar D. Taylor, chairman; Walter V. President and Mrs. L. D. Sale who were 
Smith, secretary; C. Mahlon Kline, assisted in receiving by the former presi- 
comearer | Geerge z. Ae. G- Rh man dents of the association and their wives 
saily, Charles Barton, John F. Belster- A dance and buffet : y 16 
ling, I’. L. Bodman, Henry P. Busch, reception. PepyeE" LOEeS ae 
mere aren — ae A, qm: On Tuesday afternoon the ladies were 
avanaugh, Jr., N. K. onderman, Jo- take > Ate “hair rides 7 7 
seph W. Engiand, Harry B. French, = for roller chair rides on the Board- 
Donald N. Gilpin, Milton H. Hickox, Al- . ee 
bert L. Hilles, Jr., Charles E. Hires, Al- |, The, program provided _for a Young 
bert J. Koch, William O. Kuebler, Milton People’s Evening at the Hotel Ambassa- 


Kutz, Charles S. Littell, Charles J. Lynn, dor for Tuesday evening, but practically 


Donald Mellvaine, Herbert R. McIlvaine, everyone in attendance at the conven- 
William Meginnis, Dr. Adolph W. Miller, tion was there. There were swimming 
W. C. Miller, W. Y. Minor, John C. Muth, and diving exhibitions in the pool, fol- 
D. M. Penick, Adam Pfromm, John F, lowed by dancing. 
Pound, H. H. Robinson, John C. Robin- ° : 
son, Lewis W. Robinson, Adolph G. A Night in Gypsy Land 
Rosengarten, Dr. G. D. Rosengarten, : 
William A. Sailer, Joseph H. Schenck, _ The surprise of the convention came on 
Jr., Clayton F. Shoemaker, Thomas B&. Wednesday night, which the committee, 
Shoemaker, C. H. Silvey, Howard FE. under the able sub-chairmanship of Miers 
Smith, Frank W. Smith, A. J. Staudt, Busch, of Philadelphia, called “A Night 
George R. Wallace, C. H. Waterbury, in Gypsy Land.” It was 9.30 when the 
L. T. Wetzel, Lee Wiltsee. doors of the American dining room of 
The other two committees were made the Traymore were thrown open and re- 
up of the following :— vealed a veritable gypsy camp. There 
ie P were gypsy wagons, tripods with kettles 
Ladies Committee -— ea a tents, benches covered 
- a tage! pacts aes .. With vari-colored draperies. The entire 
an Peter Ma ty a a A lg room was illuminated with subdued lights 
Mrs. John F. selsterling, Mrs. Milton ee ee ee es ae thrown = 
- re «prt ,. : € ( cS ere professional 
Campbell, Mrs. Norman K. Conderman, talent entertained between the dances. 
Mrs. Charles E. Hires, Mrs. Mahlon N. Practically everyone present wore a 
Kline, Mrs. A. J. Koch, Mrs. Milton Kutz, gypsy costume and entered heartily int 
Mrs. Donald McIlvaine, Mrs. William fhe nicht of fan ee nearly into 
Moginnis, Mrs. Adolph W. Miller, Mrs. ” . 
Walter P. Miller, Mrs. W. C. Miller, Mrs. 3 
William Y. Minor, Mrs. John J. Molloy, The Banquet 
Mrs. D. M.. Penick, Mrs. John F. Pound, For many years, one of the principal 
Mrs. Robert Lee Powers, Mrs. N. V. features of the meetings of the associa- 
Randolph, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. tion has been the annual banquet, and 
Lewis W. Robinson, Mrs. J. H. Schenck, this year the banquet was tendered by 
Mrs. C. H. Silvey, Mrs. Howard E. Smith, the members of the Philadelphia Drug 


It was in charge of a special 
_ consisting of:—Walter_ V. 
chairman; John F. Belsterling, 


Exchange. 
committee, 
Smith, 


Mrs. Clara Tetlow, Mrs. George R. Wal- 
lace, Mrs. William R. Warner, Mrs. 
C. H. Waterbury. 
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Miers Busch, Milton Campbell, Joseph W. 


England, Harry B. French, A. L. Hilles, 
Jr., Charles E. Hires, C. Mahlon Kline, 
Herbert R. Melivaine, Dr. Adolph W. 
Miller, Adam Pfromm, John F. Pound, 
Adolph G. Rosengarten, C. H. Silvey, 
Frank W. Smith. 
The Speakers 

Harry B. French, chairman of the 

board, Smith, Kline & French Co., Phila- 


delphia, and president of tae Philadelphia 
Drug Exchange, was the toastmaster, and 





grouped on either side of him at the head 
table were President-elect Frank C. 
Groover, Retiring President L. D. Sale, 
Rev. Hinson D. Howlett, D. D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Atlantic City, 
who offered the invocation; Hon. Roland 
S. Morris, former ambassador to Japan, 
who responded to the toast, “Our Larger 
Outlock”’; Fletcher W. Stites, Esq., mem- 
ber of the Puailadelphia Bar, who spoke 
on “Immortals from Common Clay,” and 
Mr. Edward J. Gattell, City Statistician 
of Philadelphia, who responded to the 


toast, “Back to the Faith of the Fathers.’ 
Professor Eugene G. Eberly, ex-president 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion; Mr. Joseph W. England, Mr. Charles 
E. Hires, Professor Charles H. LaWall 
and Dr. William C. Braisted, president of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
While dinner was being served, a quar- 
tet rendered numerous selections, and 


also led in the singing of popular songs, 
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delphia, in 1778, said:—‘‘I have long beer 
in doubt, but 1 now know that this I look 
upon is the rising and not the setting 
sun,’ and so we can a!l see the light of 
day, to which we are coming economically, 
the rising sun, and yet we must realize 
that there has been, to a certain extent, 
a change in the psychological viewpoint. 
When Luther pinned his thesis to the 
doors of the Wurtemberg Cathedral he 
proclaimed that every individual had a 
right to arrange and make his own rela- 
tion with the Almighty, but the belief 
still held current that men were not fitted 
to govern themselves, and it was not un- 
til that bell tolled on the July 4th in 


Philadelphia, capped by the climax of the 


French Revolution, that man was de- 
clared sufficiently intelligent to govern 
himself. 

Yet men are inquiring more and more 
into the object of the social contract 
for what is it instituted? We all know 
that its main purpose is to secure the 


happiness of the individual, and building 
on that theory millions and millions of 
deluded men and women, carried away by 
the taint hope of entering into a Utopia— 
and that may only come in the develop- 
ment of time—have plunged vast areas 
of the world into an abyss and are paying 
the penalty in suffering that appals every 
human heart. 

We men and women, citizens of this 
great country, have a great responsibility, 
and knowing the ideal of this country, 


that we are a government of laws and 





A song that was received with great en- 
thusiasm was one entitled “From Head- 
quarters,”’ sung to the air of “Love Nest,” 
the words of which are :— 


From Headquarters 
Air, “Love Nest” 


From Headquarters, Frank Hol-li-day, 

Sends out monthly, valu’ble news; 

Tells us all ’bout pro-hi-bi-tion that he knows 
And a-bout the tar-iff law and how it goes. 


Are you paid up? If it appears 

On his list that you're in ar-rears, 

Much im-por-tant in-for-ma-tion you will lose. 

Write him: ‘‘Frank, here’s a check for my 
dues.”’ 


The following menu was served :— 


Menu 


Supreme of Fresh Fruit, Traymore 
Consomme Armenonville a ]’Aurore 
Hearts of Celery Green Olives Salted Almonds 


Buffalo Lithia Water 
Aiguillette of Jersey Sole, Florentine 
White Rock Water 
Breast of Milk-fed Guinea Hen with Fresh 
Mushroom Smitane 
New Green Lima Beans, Fines Herbes 
Noisette Potatoes au Beurre Fin 





Champanale 
Algerienne Salad 
Cigarettes 
Bartlett Pears a la 
Frivolites Parisienne 
Cafe Double 
Cigars 
Toastmaster 
to order in 


Fresh Melba 


After coffee, 
the gathering 
words :— 


French called 
the following 


Introductory Remarks of the Toast- 
master 


The 
tends 
come. 
your 
the 


Exchange 
he arty 


Philadelphia Drug 
to all of you a most 

We hope that you have found 
visit to this Queen of the Cities of 
Sea most pleasant and profitable. 
Izaak Walton in that famous book of his 
makes a good Divine say that God could 
have made a better berry than the straw- 
berry, but he certainly never did, and we 


ex- 
wel- 





think that way of Atlantic City. 
We have been passing through the 
severest economic crisis that the world 


has seen, and we have met it with Ameri- 
can fortitude. Doctor Franklin, at the 
close of that memorable meeting of dele- 
gates from the thirteen colonies in Phila- 
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a gentleman came in and ordered a 
lobster. We have them out on the coast, 
we call them lobsters, but they tell me 
they are only crayfish, but we eat them 
just the same. This man said:—‘'l want 
a big lobster, not one of those littl 
lobsters. They brought him in a large 
lobster, but he discovered the lobster did 
not have any of those big claws which 
they usually have. He said:—‘‘What is 
the matter with this lobster? It does not 
seem right. -I want a big lobster. Where 
are the claws on this lobsver?’’ The 
waiter replied:—‘‘That lobster was in a 
fight and he lost his claws.”’ He looked 
up and said:—‘'Well, take it back ana 
bring me a winner.’ (Applause.) 

1 went downtown in New York to see 
some of my competitors and | met Dr. 
Schieffelin, and we were talking about 
different things when a man came in 
and he said:—‘‘When I get ready to die 
lI am going to California.’’ I said: i 
hope that will be soon enough,’ and then 
he repeated that he wanted to go there 
in time to die. Then I inquired of him 


why he wished to go to California to die, 
and he said:—‘'Il was out there ana dis- 
covered what you have. It suited me all 
right, because I do not like competitors 
when they are too close.” I then asked 
him why he wanted to go to California to 
die. He answered:—‘The difficulty is 
when you get ready to die we have ‘Hell 
Gate’ here, and there you have the ‘Golden 
Gate’.”” (Laughter and applause.) 


I thought that was pretty good. 1 


“A Night in Gypsy Land” 


not of men, are resolved that we will for- 
encroachments of 


ever withstand the 

predatory wealth and the domination of 
the ruder proletariat. It is true we are 
not a nation in the sense that France is 


a nation, or that Germany is a nation, or 
Italy is a nation, but rather a country of 
nations thrust into a melting pot, a com- 
pound of all these ideals, and fusing them 
into one whole, that in this last great 
war it was shown that there was a nation 
that, for purely unselfish purposes, was 
willing to give its sons for slaughter and 
its millions for the maintenance of the 
right. (Applause.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
one who for the last year has upheld 
the standard of our organization as its 
president, whom, of course, I do not ven- 
ture to introduce, but simply present, L. 
D. Sale, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Remarks of Ex-President Sale 


In looking out over all these faces I 
rather wonder that I could have been able 
to preside in the last year. I am sure 
that anything that has been brought about 


so 


I am now to call 
on 


for the benefit of the association is due 
to the fact that all of these beautiful 
ladies were not present. I was glad to be 
president of this organization last year, 
but I like my freedom, too, and I do not 
think it is hardly fair to hold a meeting 


in a place like Atlantic City, where there 
are many attractions, and then put a 
man jail for a week. It is all right, 
but when you travel 3,000 or 4,000 miles 
you ought to have more than just about 
a twelve-foot room to stay in. 


I that, to the 
am down for “‘The Year 1921.’’ 
of that has gone, and I want to say that 
the co-operation I have received on the 
part of the members of this association 
has been most hearty, and I feel that we 
are going away from this meeting with 
a spirit of reconstruction, co-operation 
and co-ordination which we should be 
proud of, and I am sure that it is going 
to do great things for the association. I 
know that nobody is particularly inter- 
ested in what I am saying, and 1 do not 
know why I should be standing up here 
talking, because after having finished all 
of that, it does not make any difference 
now what I say. 

When I was in New York the other day 
I went to the Drug and Chemical Club 
for luncheon, and while I was sitting there 


see according 


program, I 
Well, part 








time I should, 
that 1 thank 
gentlemen. 


guess I have taken all the 
and I will close by saying 
you very much, ladies and 
(Applause. ) 

The Toastmaster :—We have a gentle- 
man here from the land of honey and 
flowers, and it promises to be a great 
producing State, and upon the shoulders 
of this man will rest the responsibility 
and dignity of superintending the opera- 
tions of your organization for the com- 
ing year. I have the pleasure in pre- 
senting Mr. F. C. Groover, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., your president-elect. 


Remarks of President-Elect Groover 


In the words of my I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

I feel the responsibility of 
tion. I do not take it lightly. There is 
work ahead and plenty of it There is 
responsibility ahead and plenty of it, and, 
while you have placed the responsibility 
upon me as your presiding officer for the 
next year, I want to tell you that there 
is responsibility upon your shoulders as 
well as upon mine—the responsibility of 
service. And right here I want to say to 
you that we should adopt for this as- 
sociation, and I hope we will, a motto 
of “Service, not Self.” (Applause.) 

If you will adopt that motto I 
tell you where we will land during 
vear, and I will not be in the fix 
Mutt and Jeff, when Jeff said to Mutt 
“Tf you will tell me what you eat, I will 
tell you what you are.” Mutt went on 
and told of a whole lot of expensive food 
that he had eaten and Jeff said to him: 
“You are either a millionaire or a liar, 
and I know that you are not a mil- 
lionaire.” (Laughter. ) I can easily say 
to you that I will not be a liar when I 
say that service, not self, as motto 
for your association, will about 
a splendid during coming 
year. (Applause.) 

We should be during 
gressive organization, and we must not 
stop there. We must be an aggressive 
progressive association during this com- 
ing year, and if we will do that we will 
lead onward and upward to a greater 
success in our associational work. 

Just a little reminiscence in regard to 
my breaking into the drug _ business, 
Twenty-one years ago I broke into the 
drug business, and thirteen years ago I 


predecessor, 


this posi- 


can 
the 
of 


a 
bring 
the 


success 


this year a pro- 
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attended my first convention of the N. W. 
D. A. in Atlantic City, and I want to 
say to you that in the thirteen years 
that I have been attending the meetings 
of the association I have found plenty 
of work and plenty of inspiration to 
take back to my associates in business 
in the land of flowers. 

I want to thank you sincerely for the 
honor you have conferred upon me and 
beg of you during this year for your 
heartiest co-operation, for in organiza- 
tion and co-operation there can be no 
failure, and I know from what I have 
seen this week that you are going to 
stand by the organization and are going 
to work for the benefit of this great or- 
ganization. I am sure that we will all 
leave this hall tonight looking forward 
with interest to our next meeting, and 
every one will have a feeling that he 
must do his part towards maintaining 
the high standard and the great suc- 
cess of this association, and if we will 
all do that we will be repaid for our 
work. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster: — A celebrated 


speaker who was called upon late in the 
evening, when he arose said:—*Great 
speakers are getting scarce, Demosthenes 
is dead, Cicero is dead, and I am not 
well.”’ want to say that we are very 
happily provided for this evening. It 
will be my pleasure to introduce to you 
one after another three typical Phila- 
delphians, and Philadelphia will be proud 
to be judged by them. The first speaker 


I 





is the rare bird in Philadelphia, a Dem- 
ocrat. In that election so closely con- 
tested between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes, when that magnificent repre- 
Sentative of the Republican Party was 


defeated due to the spite of a professional 
tepublican agitator, I went around to 
one of the clubs at 12 o’clock at night, 
when hilarity, caused by many liberal 
potations, was at its height. The Union 
League had paraded in honor of the elec- 


tion of Mr. Hughes that evening, and 
every one was jubilant to the point of 
tears. I turned to the man next to me 
and said:—*‘Apparently I am the only 
man in the club who voted for Mr. Wil- 
son,” and he turned to me with that 
solemnity produced by potation and 
said:—‘‘Mr. French, no gentleman ever 


voted the Democratic ticket.” 

I notice this gentleman is with us this 
evening, and I introduce him as one who 
has conferred honor on his native city, 
by serving as an ambassodar to Japan, 
during a critical period, where he proved 
himself most acceptable to the Japanese 
Government and a stanch defender of 
American policies, and so carried himself 
that he maintained the rights of Amer- 
ica, and lessened the unhappy tension 
that then existed between the two coun- 
tries. I have the honor of presenting the 
Honorable Roland S. Morris, former am- 
bassador to Japan. (Applause.) 


“OUR LARGER OUTLOOK” 
By Hon. Roland S. Morris 


It has been a very great pleasure to 
meet you this evening in this perfectly 
wonderful dinner. I have had some ex- 
perience in connection with large dinners 
during the past four or five years, but 


I have seen none, I can say quite sincerely, 
which has gone off so smoothly in service, 
where people seemed to find their seats 
so easily, and which has had such a 
fine -spirit of co-operation as has been 
shown here this evening, as spoken of 
by your newly-elected president, and it 
certainly is a tribute to Chairman Taylor 


and the members of your Entertainment 
Committee that they have carried out 
the arrangements for an occasion of this 





kind with 600 people here present in such 
a satisfactory manner. (Applause.) 

I am also very glad that you arranged 
this program as you have. I had great 
fear as I was coming down on the train 
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this evening, and realized I had to face 
this large assembly a little later, in com- 
pany with my friend from Philadelp.ia, 
Mr. Cattell, that you would put him first 
on the program, and I knew if you did 
that anything that I might say thereafter 
would be an anti-climax. 

It is also a very great pleasure to look 
back after you have been away from 
your country for a number of years and 
associate again with your fellow Ameri- 
cans and catch something of the spirit of 
our American life, I suppose you nave 
noticed in the newspapers and magazine 
articles and reported speeches how great 
a temptation it is to one who has been 
away, and particularly who has been in 
the Orient at this time, to come back and 
talk about it, and the shorter time that 
one is there the more likely one is to 


want to tell about tne problems of the 
Flowery Kingdom. 
I recall very soon after I had arrived 


in Tokio that a very distinguished Eng- 
lish woman who had spent most of her 
life in the Orient asked me how long I 
had been in Japan, and I had‘to confess 
to a period of a little over three weeks. 
“Oh,” she said, “I am very sorry, you 
have been here too long to write a book.” 
There is some truth in that rather exag- 
gerated statement, because when you first 
arrive in the Far East, your feeling is 
one of such keen appreciaion, such vivid 
contrasts, that you begin to think that 
you understand it all, it seems to be per- 
fectly clear, and then as you live there 
for a longer time, these contrasts become 
blurred and you are not quite so sure of 
your opinions as you were at the begin- 
ning. Then you find that those Ameri- 
cans or other foreigners who have lived 
among the Orientals for some time as 
educators, business men, or missionaires 
are very loath to tell you that they can 
understand it at all. They have lost that 
vivid sense of contrast, and they feel 
that they are in the midst of an ancient 
and wonderful civilization that cannot be 
explained in a phrase or demonstrated in 
an after dinner speech. 


Oriental Patience 


But there is one feeling that you will 
bring back with you, however long you 
may have been there, one contrast, I 
think, that remains with you, that I 
would like to mention at the very opening 
this evening, and that is you get a totally 
different sense of the meaning and the 
value of time. We here in the United 
States, particularly, find ourselves think- 
ing in decades and periods of a few 
years, and when we go into Oriental life 
we find that the Oriental mind is living in 
terms of centuries. It is very hard for 
us to realize how patient, how far-seeing, 
ancient civilization such as we find in 
Asia and on the shores of Asia can be. 
Perhaps I can give one illustration of 
what I say. 

There is a story, and I think it is prob- 
ably a true one, that in the days when 
the Manchus, in taking the capital of the 
Chinese Empire as it was at that time, 
found by taking the capital and estab- 
lishing a military victory, they had not 
in fact conquered the Chinese people, and 
so they had to send for the representa- 
tives of the old Chinese Ming Dynasty, 
and ask them if they would not co-oper- 
ate with these new conquerors in re-es- 
tablishing government throughout the 
Chinese Empire, and they sent at_ one 
time for a minister of the old Mandarin 
Dynasty and entered into a contract with 
him, and that was the contract under 
which the Manchus ruled China until our 
own time and the recent establishment of 
the Chinese Republic. 

The terms of the contract, as reported 
by the Prime Minister, were briefly thesé 
—that the Manchus should take posses- 
sion of the capital, that they could be sol- 
diers and scholars, but that they could 
not under any condition enter a trade or 
become farmers, or possess the lands, and 
then this Prime Minister, in explaining 
his negotiations with the Manchus, went 
on to state further and said:—‘I have 
also agreed with the Manchu conquerers 
that any Manchu who does not desire to 
work might have a pension from the 


government for the remainder of his life.”’ 
a 


So they said:—‘“Give every Manchu 
pension if he does not want to work.” 
“Yes,” they replied, “don’t you see, by 


that system, in 300 years, there will not 
be any Manchus left to govern us.” They 
were willing to patiently wait for a con- 
quest of that character, but curiously 
enough, when the Chinese scholars point 
to the story of that day, they tell you that 
the Republic was founded and the Man- 
chus failed just 300 years after that con- 
tract, fully justifying the prophesy of the 
late prime minister.. 

I tell you that story in order that we 
may emphasize in our own minds the con- 
trast between the patience in Eastern life 
and our own impatience in Western life, 
our hope is always to do things quickly, 
without the long experience that is some- 
times required. 


Thinking in Centuries 


Bear in mind the thing that the toast- 
master referred to this evening, which 
has caused so much unhappiness to bil- 
lions of people throughout the world to- 
day, and then contrast it with that long 
backward look of the ancient people as 
well as the long forward look, so that 
when we come to discuss or talk about 
what are called our foreign relations with 
Japan, or the issues we may have with 
the Japanese people, may I ask you to 
take what I have called on the program 
this evening just a ‘Larger Outlook,’’ be- 
cause it is characteristic of the people of 
the Orient to think not in terms of gen- 
erations or decades, but in terms of cen- 
turies, and you will find that these prob- 
lems which are arising and other prob- 
lems existing today between the people of 
the Far East and the people of the West, 
are not any new things, that they are but 
one incident in an age-long experiénce 
which we have had in our human his- 
tory of contracts between peoples to the 
East and peoples to the West. 

You can go all the way back to the 
times when Alexander the Great pene- 
trated from Macedonia into the Far East, 
reaching deep into India, and establish- 
ing a permanent Western or Greek civil- 
ization among the peoples of Asia, only 


to recall that within a century that whole 
civilization disappeared and the whole in- 
vasion 


was thrust back, and centuries 
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intervened before there was. any further 
contact between the people of Asia and 
the people of NHurope, and you can move 
on to the period of the Roman Empire 
when Pompey in his ambition thougnt he 
would penetrate through into the penin- 
sular countries of Asia and make that 
conquest of Imperial Rome. You can re- 
call hardly a vestige remaining to show 
there ever was any Asia in the Roman 
civilization, and come down to the period 
of the Crusade, when the European peo- 
ples began thrusting themseives into 
closer contact with the peopies of the 
East, only to have the same experience, 
and once more the barrier between the 
East and West was buiit up, and long 
periods ensued before there was any con- 
tact again. 

Centuries later there was an effort on 
the part of the Portuguese and Spanisn 
to introduce trade between China ana 
Europe. ‘lhat was an interesting period, 
when China drove out all the Christian 
missionairies who had established some 
large missions throughout the empire, and 
when Japan, which was supposed to have 
been in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries a practically 
Christian nation, turned out every Chris- 
tian and foreign influence, and kept their 
ports ciosed up for centuries thereafter. 


Opening of the Orient 
Some of you have had some experience 
in later years, namely, the throwing out 
of Western influence before it had any 
permanent grip on Eastern thought or life, 
so that coming to the period in which 
we Americans now are, the period whicn 
was opened when we first started our 
clipper ships around the Capes to deal in 
the Chinese trade, just about a century 
ago, and the experiences that we are now 
having, are, as 1 have said, just one other 
incident in this long historic effort of the 
peopies of the two portions of the globe 
to understand each other and come in 
contact with each other, and establisn 

trade relations with each other. 


This last experience is one in which we 
have such an interest and a big part as 
a nation. It was our nation which openeu 
the ports of Japan; it was our nation 
which sent the first missionaries into 
Japan, really to reconstruct the contact 
between the East and the West, and it 
has been our nation which has been called 
at the present time, peculiarly triendiy 
to both China and Japan, for the task of 
introducing what we call Western ideals 
in the Asiatic Continent. 

I ask you to keep that contact in mind 
when you consider we are in the midst 
of this new experiment, for this new ex- 
periment has one quality which none of 
the others in the past possessed. 

Today the world has become bound to- 
gether, as we realize, in closer bonds of 
communication than we ever had before, 
without telegraph, cables and steamships 
and railroads, binding all the peoples of 
the earth together so closely that never 
again will we be able to build a wall be- 
tween the Eastern and Western thought 
that the people in the past were able to 
build in, the centuries when there was 
practically no contact between them, so 
this 


we approach this new .experiment, 
new contact, with the past history of 
failure, and with the certainty that we 


cannot and must not make this new ex- 
periment a failure. 


The New World Situation 


We are bound in the future by our very 
scientific age and methods of transpor- 
tation to be closer together, whether we 
will or not, and theretore it does become 
important—and 1 apologize for speaking 
so seriously, but it is not often that 1 can 
find such a representative gathering—it 
does become important to us Americans 
to consider when we are discussing these 
questions which have arisen as the result 
of the creation of a new contact between 
fast and West, that we should approach 
them with this wider and larger outlook 
of history and realize that we not only 
must settle them, but can only settle 
them satisfactorily if we make the set- 
tlement in a spirit of fairness, of justice, 
and of generosity. (Applause. ) That, 
however, does not mean we have to do 
it with any surrender of any legitimate 
national rights of our own or any ideals 
of our citizens. It means, however, that 
we must put aside bitterness and prej- 
udice and inaccurate information and try 
to approach the questions with sober 
seriousness and a determination that the 
great interests of our two peoples, and 
that the relations between these peoples 
shall be protected in an atmosphere and 
a spirit of friendship and of co-operation. 

That is what this conference which is 
to assemble on the anniversary of Armis- 
tice Day means to the American people. 
The Secretary of State has asked that 
that conference discuss these questions 
regarding the Far East which are now 
pending between the peoples called to 
the conference. I know he desires, and 
we should follow his leadership, that we 
discuss these questions soberly and with 
a desire to get the facts accurately and 
then determine the issues fairly. May we 
all at this time pledge ourselves to the 
larger outlook of our international rela- 
tions; that will put aside petty partisan- 
ship and prejudice and join to make real 
again the ideal of justice for which Amer- 
ica stands, (Great applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—We § shall 
the order laid down on the program. 
All of the cities of ancient civilization 
had their ideals expressed by the Gods— 
Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom, and 
Poseidon, the ruler of the seas, and the 
majesty of Rome was represented by 
Capitiline Jove. In these more modern 
days we no longer do that, but it hap- 
pens at times that we are no longer 
represented by men who embody the 
locality from which they come, and the 
gentleman whom I will introduce to you 
is a man who is known more widely in 
Philadelphia than any other man. He 
loves Philadelphia with a great passion, 
his heart is filled with admiration for 
this mother city of the continent, the 
custodian of that sacred edifice from 
which was proclaimed “Liberty to all 
mankind,” and he is better acquainted 
with our history and traditions than any 
other man. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing Edward J. Cattell, city sta- 
iuistician of Philadelphia, who will now 
address us. (Applause and singing of 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” ) 


change 


REPORTER 


“BACK TO THE FAITH OF 
THE FATHERS” 


By Edward J. Cattell 


I want to be the last one to deny that 
I am delighted to be here, but I am 
just a littie bit embarrassed. I am a 
poor old bachelor with hopes, and 
troubled with palpitation of the heart. 
(Laughter and applause.) I have asign 
in my office at City Hall which reads :— 
“If a pretty girl passes and I do not 
notice her, send for the coroner—I am 
dead.” They have never yet sent for 
the coroner. I am delighted that there 
seems to be a majority of ladies here, 
in fact I cannot see any others than the 
women. The Lord made man first, and 


woman after, but man has been after 
woman ever since. (Laughter.) 
Adam was spending his time in the 


Garden of Eden, and then Eve came 
along, and from that time can be traced 
everything that has happened since. 
There seems to be something appro- 
priate in asking me to speak after a 
gentleman who has discussed the habits 


of people who live in centuries rather 
than in decades, because I have lived 


almost a century. A friend wrote to me 
once and asked me where I was born 
and how old I was. I told him that at 
the time that the milky way was dis- 
covered, Cattell was floating out in space, 
and even then his hair was gray. I do 
not hesitate to mention that, because 
life grows sweeter the longer I live. I 
am more in love with life than ever _be- 
fore and expect to be still more in love 
with it tomorrow. I want to live to be 
100 years old, and then renew the lease 
and do my own repairing, if necessary. 
I will have to start on the roof. You 
never saw cheap furniture with a marble 
top. 

In New York, at the Biltmore, a man 
said :—‘If some one painted a rabbit on 
the top of your head some one might take 
it for a hare.” (Laughter.) 

I am not only talking under a handicap 
in the presence of these dear ladies, but 
I am suffering from an hereditary handi- 
‘ap—my mother was a woman of very 
hearty habits of life. And I take after 
her in that respect. I happen to be in 
the position of a dear little chap in 
York. He ate a dinner which removed 
every wrinkle from the rest of his body. 
He said :—‘‘Pick I up, carry I up, but do 
not bend I.”’ (Laughter. ) 


Playing the Game 


It is wonderful to preach the Gospel 
to over 20,000,000 people and to preach 
it over again tonight. Thank God for 
health and the world does not owe me 
a living, but I owe the world a living. 
That is the spirit of America. That was 
the spirit of the Fathers. They believed 
in working, in doing things. They were 
people who played ball, and playing ball 
means hitting the ball and not hitting the 
umpire, and there is a devil of a differ- 
ence between the two. They did real 
things. They thanked God for the op- 
portunity to do something, to make some 
one else thank God. They thanked God 
for the wonderful blessing of their good 
fortune and opportunities for work. “He 
who wrestles with me_ strengthen 
and my enemy is my helper.” 

“ Any man who admires a thing 
does not try to attain it, takes the first 
step toward moral collapse. It is the 
moral fiber of the nation that needs re- 
building. It is going back to the Faith 
of the Fathers. And what was it? It 
was the thought touched upon so beauti- 
fully by the toastmaster—the thing that 
was shown to us, and our failure to 
practice it, because of our trouble, but 
after 8,000 years of government based 
on one idea, it is that the living God 
took one child and made him a ruler and 
all through history you read of a ruler 
with a kindly heart, who wanted to 
give to his subjects something good out 
of his. heart. Then. you will see a 
cowardly ruler, frightened into giving his 
subjects something which they should 
have, but he gives it only through fear. 

It is only in America that we set the 
new thing, that the living God would not 
take one child and give all the other chil- 
dren into his care, as his property, but 
he made each sovereign by divine right. 
That was a thing which shook the for- 
mer notions of men. We are sovereigns 
by divine right, the agents of a living 
God, who is invincible and invulnerable 
and cannot fail. 


America’s Development 


I have more faith in our government 
tonight than ever before in my life. Men 
are getting better. I have just returned 
from a 9,000 mile trip throughout the 
wonderful land I visited fifty years ago— 
the West. I went on the first railroad 
train that was sent across the continent 
to California. I was out again in the 
West this year, and went to Southern 
and Northern California and up through 
the Northwest, through the Canadian 
provinces, touched five provinces of Can- 
ada and visited nearly all of the States 
between here and California. I talked in 
42 of the 48 States and faced 20,000,000 
of my fellow men. I have seen this na- 
tion grow from a population of 50,000,000 
to 100,000,000. I have watched 21,000,000 
people, utterly foreign to our ideals, taken 
into the nation and largely assimilated. 
I have seen in the city of Philadelphia the 
number of homes multiply from 56,000 to 
390,000. Do you wonder I am an op- 
timist? 

I have stood by and seen the develop- 
ment of electricity as one of the mighty 
factors of life. I have seen that wonder- 
ful addition to human enterprise and in- 
tellectual activity bring .to the world 
many things the value of which we will 
not be able to measure for centuries. The 
marvelous advance of chemistry and the 
use of drugs has worked miracles every- 
where. I can remember seeing with my 
own eyes signs threatening to fine one 
who left cottonseed in the Southern States 
as waste, and then a genius came along 
and took a liability and made it an asset, 
at the rate of $250,000,000 every year 
ow of what people destroyed in the old 
aays. 

I talked recently within 20 miles from 
where I stand at a meeting on a plot of 
ground which my father refused to buy, 
because it only produced $15 a year, and 
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this year it produced $70,000. There are 
signs of advance on all hands. Let us 
quit manifestations of despair when any- 
thing comes up that looks unfortunate— 
get out of the habit of reading a menace 
into that which means a promise. 

I have two friends, man and wife, who 
made up teeir minds to be extravagant 
and they went to the Hotel Biltmore and 
took one of the best rooms. When the 
boy left them in the room the dear old 
lady saw twin beds for the first time and 
she said—‘I am awfully disappointed, 
Josh; I thought we were going to be by 
ourselves tonight.” (Applause. ) 

We had a cottage on Tennessee and 
Pacific avenues in Atlantic City. One 
4th of July my father asked me to drive 
the horses from Philadelphia. A New 
York stock broker was in Philadelphia, 
and hearing that I was to make the jour- 
ney asked for the privilege of riding on 
one of the horses through the Jersey 
pines. It was a very hot day, and about 
noon we reached a iittle crossroad tavern 
in the woods, and a raw-boned specimen 
of humanity was tending it. My friend 
ffrom New York was thirsty, as I have 
said, and he had an idea that anything 
you could get in New York you could 
get anywhere else. He called for a Man- 
hattan cocktail. The man in the tavern 
said he did not know anything about it. 
The New York man said that they had 
them in New York and he ought to be 
able to get them anywhere. Then ne 
asked the tavern keeper for a glass, a 
little water, a little lemon, a little whiskey 
and a little ice. The tavern keeper said 
—‘Ice! Hell, in summer?” You must re- 
member that they had no ice in those 
times, and ice was not to be thought of, 
except in winter, and to be served at any 
other time was a miracle. 

Dear old Philadelphia—where our 
trolley cars today have run ten times 
around the earth without going outside 
of the city limits—248,000 miles. In the 
old day we had a car pulled by a mule, 
and we thought that we had mule car 
luxury. The car had one lamp that 
smoked at night. I learned to smoke 
from watching the lamp. We had won- 
derful gas, $4.25 a thousand, and you 
had to strike a match to see if the light 
was turned on. We had water of such a 
character that when you got into a bath 
you lost your body. They were the old 
days symptomatic of every city in Amer- 
ica. In Philadelphia now we daily pump 
55,000,000 gallons of water. purified to the 


last degree, and if we did not do any- 
thing else, that is quite an accomplish- 
ment. Every second there are 25 pairs 


of stockings turned out in Philadelphia ; 
every three seconds a new pair of lace 
curtains; we build a locomotive every 
two hours, and in normal times a trolley 
car every hour. A house is built every 
hour and a baby is born every ten min- 
utes. I am bragging about other people's 
work—I am a bachelor. (Laughter.) 

Dear old Philadelphia is often called 
“slow” and “sleepy.” A man once said, 
“Do you want to buy a horse?’ The man 
who was questioned as to whether he 
wanted to buy a horse answered :—‘‘How 
fast will he go?” He replied, “It will go 
12 miles an hour, tey miles up and down, 
and two miles straight ahead.”” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

We were in a Western city and went 
to a lake, and the question was asked:— 
“What do you do when you get there?’ 
The answer was:—‘‘Find out how you 
can get back.’’ 

We wart to learn the lesson that this 
great ocean teaches, every time you look 
at it with your heart open. I looked at 
the ocean this evening from the balcony 
nine stories up, and it whispered the 
same old lesson it whispered sixty years 
There is a difference between rest- 


ago, 
lessness and a proper poise which may 
include resting—restlessness is to act 


hastily and go ahead on a plan or pur- 
pose, and in the other case the plan is 
made with proper consideration to the 
proper consideration of the case. 

We have heard of the wonderful civil- 
ization of the East which was spoken of 
here this evening, and it teaches us a 
lesson of love that we should take home 
to ourselves. If you want to love with 
the love of a dog you must see with the 
eyes of a dog. See big enough, see deep 
enough and broad enough to get the 
sense of proportion and overlook those 
little things which can be uprooted. 


Fundamentals Count 


Get at the heart of things and the doing 
of those things that are based on funda- 
mentals. Every trouble that has come to 
America in the last fifty years has been 
due to a rewriting of one or two docu- 
ments, the multiplication table, or the 
Ten Commandments. By legislation we 
tried to make 40 cents worth a silver 
dollar, and it was a lie. Later we sties 
anc 


to make eight hours a day’s work, 
in doing so we attempted to upset the 
multiplication table. All the legislation 


in the world, all the laws of parliaments 
and of all the traie unions in the world, 
that have been passed unanimously, have 
been unavailing. Every law passed that 
is opposed to basic, fundamental law can- 
not succeed. If I am told that this glass, 
which I am holding in my hand, will go 
up, I know that when I let it drop it will 
go down. 

There are certain fundamental and basic 
principles which come from God, with 
whom it is said a day is as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as a day, and 
Wwe cannot change that. We cannot 
change the great fundamentals, and that 
is what the Fathers understood, and that 
is why they succeeded in building this 
nation, which is today the hope of the 
whole world. There were straight men 
and women in those days. I like the idea 
of the fellow who said that the Pilgrim 
mothers had to stand things the same as 
the Pilgrim fathers, and then had to 
stand the Pilgrim fathers in addition. 
The eighteenth amendment has resulted 
in this, that when your wife kisses you 
at night it is a kiss of affection and not 
of investigation. (Laughter.) 

I am glad to come here and say a word. 
I like to put it as a welcome, because 
we feel in Philadelphia that this is a child 
of ours, this wonderful Atlantic City. I 
have seen wonderful progress here. The 
very land on which this hotel stands was 
sold to my father by a man who thought 
he was swindling him in getting him to 
pay $100 for it and assuming three years’ 
back taxes. The last land we sold netted 
$25,000, and the original price had been 
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$100. That is suggestion of what has hap- 
pened in this city and the growth of this 
country. 

In Philadelphia one of the greatest 
industries in the city was founded by a 
man who worked for a firm in the city 
and he was thrown out of a job. He 
then got the corner of a cellar and 
started to make a saw that was good— 
quality counts—and today you will see 
sixty-six acres of macaine shops, where 
that concern makes a new saw _ tool 
every second, and where they built two 
churches and three schools out of used 
up grind stones of that one factory, 
which came out of the courage of that 
man, who did not go down when he got 
a blow in the eyes. 

We have another industry in Phila- 
delphia, the largest in the world of its 
kind, organized by a man broken in 
health, who went West and started in 
a little brickyard on the banks of one 
of the rivers. The tide changed and it 
wiped out every dollar he had accumu- 
lated. Then he went further West into 
the plains and learned the art of mak- 
ing felt, and today they make a new 
hat every two and one-quarter seconds, 
and 5,000,000 of those hats go all over 
the world. When they started in busi- 
ness they could not heat the little place 
where they started to work. They got 
on and today they occupy a_ building 
worth a million dollars. That has hap- 
pened in Philadelpnia. It is happening 
now and will happen more frequently in 
the days to come. 


No Cause for Gloom 


I heard the people after the Civil War 
talk of the great debt, which equaled 
one-twelfth of all the wealth in the 
country, and I saw bonds which were 
issued to cover that debt go from below 
par to 132. Do you mean to tell me in 
the case of the present debt, which is 
less than one-eighth per cent. of our 
wealth, that we are not two-thirds the 
equal of the men of the 60's? Why, 
nonsense. All the intensified production 
of war materials by this country had an 
excess value of twelve billion dollars. 
The economies of the people called in 
another twelve billion dollars, and that 
is the total bonded debt today. Ten centsa 
day given by 50,000,000 people would 
mean $1,825,000,000 a year. A _ billion 
will pay the whole interest, and $825,- 
000,000 will pay the principal in twenty- 
four years. Is it not absurd, is it not 
criminally absurd to lose heart? Thank 
God for life. I am delighted to be here. 
I do not want to talk too much about 
figures. 

I had a dear old mother who taught 
an infants’ Sunday school class for fifty 
years and one day Bishop Matthews, who 
was Lincoln’s great friend, came in to 
see how she was getting on. She said to 
one little girl:—‘‘Katie, why do you love 
God?” She got hold of the wrong girl. 
The girl answered, ‘‘I love God because 
he gave me my beautiful blue eyes.’”’ She 
asked the next girl, hoping for a better 
answer, and she said that she loved God 
because He had given her lovely brown 
hair. My mother was in a panic, and 
she picked out the ugliest boy I ever 
saw in my life and she said :—‘Tommy, 
why do you love God?” Tommy an- 
swered :—"I don’t love Him at all; He 
darn near ruined me.” (Laughter. ) 

The other day at Binghamton, N. Y., 
on my way to Syracuse, I changed trains 
and waited for the northbound train. I 
saw two track walkers near by uncovered. 
I turned to one and asked what was up. 
He said that the train was coming. I 
looked east and I saw a new engine and 
fourteen new express cars slowly moving 
toward Binghamton. I asked what it 
meant. I was told that there were car- 
loads of the bodies of the boys who went 
away and who had been brought back. 
And as that train went majestically by 
me I could picture the inside of those 
cars, and the caskets which were ar- 
ranged about the cars, and as the train 
swept into the afterglow of the setting 
sun, taking the boys home to the empty 
chairs and_ broken-hearted mothers, I 
prayed the living God to give me a new 
power to show how I appreciated the new 
opportunities these boys had made for 
me. God help you to catch the deep 
note of that olden message, that this is 
a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and that it 
shall not perish from the earth, and 
those who have died for our government 
shall not have died in vain. That was 
typified by what these boys had done. 
(Applause. ) 

The Toastmaster:—Many of you will 
remember that musical hymn, “Beulah 
Land,” which many years ago was a 
great favorite. We have with us to- 
night the son of the man who wrote 
that hymn, who is an educator, lawyer 
and legislator, and has made his mark, 
and I have great pleasure in introducing 
Fletcher W. Stites, member of the Phila- 
delphia bar. 


“IMMORTALS FROM COM- 
MON CLAY” 
By Fletcher W. Stites 


As that gospel of optimism was 
preached by its chief apostle tonight, 
my young friend, Cattell, I had it in my 
heart that he might live to be, not one 
hundred, but 200 years old, and while 
he was telling us some of the remi- 
niscences of his early days in Atlantic 
City, I hoped that he would tell the 
ladies his own personal story of the time 
when he got his tirst inspiration to 
courage. He was walking on the At- 
lantic City beach one night with a young 
lady; a beautiful moonlight and tender 
thoughts began to circulate through his 
mind and also through the mind of the 
dear young lady who stood at his elbow. 
And finally she looked at him with a 
meaning glance and said:—‘‘Are you not 
going to kiss me?” He said:—‘“I can- 
not, my mouth is full of sand,’ and she 
said:—‘“Swallow it, swallow it; you 
need it.”” (Laughter.) 

I asked one of your officers tonight 
where he had got this magnificent host 
and whether you had come from far 
away or from nearby, and he said to 
me:—‘‘Some are here from where the 
Columbia rolls its waters in far Oregon; 
some are here from California, whose 
air is filled with the fragrance of flowers, 
and some are here from beautiful Flor- 


ida, where the alligators whisper to the 
manatee and the manatee sings to the 
pelican.” He told me that there are repre- 
sentatives here from practically every 
States in the country. 

It seems to me that you have come so 
far that you remind me of the colored 
trooper who, after taking an onslaught of 
German shells, concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valor and began 
to use his legs, instead of his musket, 
and some time after he stopped running 
he was accosted by an officer resplendant 
in medals at a cross road, who said:— 
“Wait a minute, wait a minute, I guess 
you have been running?’ The trooper 
said:—Well, boss, I did not know I was 
running, but I did pass some fellows that 
was running.’’ The officer then told him 
that he was the colonel of his regiment, 
and knew he was running. The trooper 
then said:—‘‘My God, boss, have I run 
that far!’’ (Laughter.) 

When I inquired into the reason of the 
presence of so many beautiful women here 
tonight I was told it was to keep the men 
straight. I hope you will not be in the 
position of a cross-eyed officer friend with 
two cross-eyed soldiets. He asked their 
names, and the first man answered, ‘John 
Smith.’’ The officer looked at him and 
said:—‘I did not ask you,” and the other 
man answered:—‘‘I didn’t say nothing.” 
( Laughter.) 


Business Ills Imaginary 


It is an inspiration to be —— with 
so many cheerful-faced men and women. 
livery man we meet nowadays immediately 
says, ‘‘Business is rotten,’ and that seems 
to be the general tenor of conversation. 
I asked a man the other day how his 
business was. He said:—‘'My business is 
in sort of statu quo.’ Il asked:—*'W hat 
do you mean by that?’’ He said:—''l 
will tell you. A Russo-Japanese war 
message came to the little town which 
said:—‘Kuropatkin is in statu quo.’ ‘They 
took the message down to Uncle Sam 
down at the cross roads store. ‘hey 
said:-—‘What dues this mean?’ He looked 
at it and said:—‘That means that Kuro- 
patkin is in a hell of a fix’.’’ I have been 
wondering whether or not a great many 
of the troubles claimed by my friend are 
not rather imaginary than real. 

There is an Hastern iegend that has a 
great big germ of truth in it. The story 
is that the plague was one day accosted 
outside of the city of Bagdad, the piague 
being on its way to the city. The plague 
said:—‘‘l go to the city to take 5,v00 
lives.’”’ Some time after the piague was 
accosted on its way out of Bagdad, and 
the statement was made to it:—**You said 
you would take 6,000 and you have taken 
25,000,"" and the plague repiied:—*'No, 1 
only took 5,000, but che other 20,000 died 
from fright.’’ There is a iot of truth in 
that. May be our troubles are not so bad 
as they seem, 

Tonight, it seems to me, so far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, there can be no ‘“‘bloomin’ 
funkin’.”’ We are too big; our founda- 
tions are to sacred, and hope for the fu- 
ture is bright, even though at times our 
star seems to be dim. Wendell Phillips 
once remarked:—‘‘What imprudent men 
the benefactors of the race have been. 
Most :nen prudently sink into nameless 
graves while now and then a few forget 
inemselves into immortality.”’ 


The Faith of Men 


In the middle of the last century there 
arose in the Middle West along the fron- 
tier a great, tall, lanky man, possess.ng 
no virtues, apparently, except a rugged 
honesty which he had gra.ned in him, ana 
he was known by his associates as “the 
rail splitter’ and “Honest Abe.’ But he 
adjusted that rugged nature to the ad- 
versities which surrounded him, and he 
had developed the first essential of im- 
mortaiity, and that first essential is to be 
master of one’s own soul. 

Lincoln, tuat great immortal, had be- 
come the captain of his own soul, and 
when after tour years during which he 
carried upon his shoulders the burdens of 
the South as well as the North, when his 
great heart was wrung wita sorrow for 
nis people, and when at the last he was 
shot down by the assassin’s bullet and 
he lay upon his last bed, with Stanton 
and Seward of the Cabinet about him, 
as his breath passed away, Stanton 
turned to Seward with tears running 
down his face and said:—‘*Now ne be- 
longs to the ages.’’ My friends, the first 
essential in order to be an immortal! is to 
live forever in the hearts of your fellow 
men by reason of your service and self- 
sacrifice and devotion to a cause larger 
than yourself. 

The early founders of this Republic 
were immortals, because they were men 
of vision. I stood the other day in Fair- 
mount Park before the statue of Wither- 
spoon, the only clergyman who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. In his 
day not all men were patriots, but tories. 
They came and asked him why he risked 
so much. He said:—“Of property I have 
some; of reputation, more. That prop- 
erty is pledged, that reputation staked 
upon the issue of this contest. I had 
rather that these old gray hairs should 
be sent into the grave by the hangman’s 
hand than desert at this crisis the sacred 
cause of my country.” 

Thomas Jefferson, that peerless immor- 
tal, saw the people oppressed. He was 
the architect of the people's liberties. He 
had a great vision, and he saw the day 
when every man should stand erect. a 
sovereign among his peers. He wrote this 
sentiment :—‘“Governments' derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and all over the world men said 
that that was the essence of democracy, 
and so from all over the world men from 
every clime came here and found a refuge 
and security under the roof and walls of 
the temple that the architect Jefferson 
had built, and today the voice of America 
is the great ringing voice of protest 
wherever wrong and tyranny raises its 
head. 

I said that these immortals were men 
of vision because their hearts were filled 
with service and devotion to service. You 
may say that is a form of idealism. May 
be it is, but the idealists and dreamers are 
really practical men. Our people spent 
their money with such a lavish hand on 
the other side of the ocean that people 
said:—‘‘These men are mere money grab- 
bers.””’ At the Versailles conference we 
showed that this country of money grab- 
bers had contributed $24,000,000,000 to the 
late war, and the 70,000 white crosses that 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


dotted the plains of Flanders and Picardy 
showed that we went in to spend our 
money and sacrifice our blood without 
desiring anybody’s territory, and then 
these lineal descendants of Caesar, and 
Charlemagne, and Alexander the Great, 
and Napoleon, the great conquerers of 
the past, said:—‘‘These people are dream- 
ers; this is a nation of idealists.” 

A few years ago we owed the European 
nations so much money that our annual 
interest charge was about $100,000,000. 
We paid Great Britain every year vast 
sums of money for interest. Today Great 
Britain has to pay us $150,000,000 a year 
in interest. Today they owe us $10,000,- 
000,000, and they have to pay $500,000,000 
yearly in interest. The United States 
represents about 6 per cent. of the world’s 
population and only 7 per cent. of the 
world’s wealth, and yet we produce 70 per 
cent. of the copper, 66 per cent. of the 
oil, 70 per cent. of the cotton, 75 per 
cent. of the corn, 52 per cent. of the coal, 
40 per cent. of the iron and steel, 33 per 
cent. of the silver, 25 per cent. of the 
gold produced in the.world, and we also 
have 40 per cent. of the world’s railroads, 
80 per cent. of the world’s automobiles, 
and 60 per cent. of all the telephones in 
the world are in the United States. 

I do not want to be boastful, but I want 
you to have a proper appreciation of the 
work of the immortals who founded this 
republic. This policy of service, sacrifice 
and devotion undoubtedly means, in the 
last analysis, that if the world is ever to 
be brought to the point we desire, it is 
to be brought te that point through these 
great fundamentals. Out of that welter 
of blood and tears we call the world 
war the finest evidences of service and 
sacrifice and of devotion have come across 
the water, 

In 1915 the British High Seas Fleet 
engaged in battle with the German fleet. 
At half past four o’clock in the after- 
noon Admiral Hood thought he heard 
firing from the southwest, and he sent 
the cruiser Chester to investigate the 
cause of the firing. The Chester in a 
short time was engaged with three Ger- 
man battle cruisers, and at the first 
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salvo of guns the enemy got the range, 
and every man in the front crew was 
killed except one little ‘midshipman. His 
right arm was shot off and pieces of 
shell were imbedded in his back. The 
captain sent the lieutenant to find out 
what had happened to the forward gun 
crew. This little fellow saluted :—“Any 
orders, lieutenant; any orders,” and fell 
dead! 

That fine courage created such an in- 
terest in the Navy that the King of 
England in his own handwriting sent a 
letter to the mother of the boy, saying 
that the majesty of that great Empire 
had never been so heroically upheld, and 
you see the boy had earned his niche in 
the hall of the immortals, and as a re- 
sult a recruiting club sprang up, called 
Jack Cornwall Recruiting Club. Forty 
thousand men lined themselves in the 
battle for the Empire as the result of 
the sacrifice of that little boy! 

I suppose from the standpoint of 
power, in the summer of 1915, the most 
powerful figure in the world was William 
of Germany. The peasants in the little 
town of Moise on the bank of the Marne 
have marked with a monument a little 
spot over the river, and when you ask 
them the reason for the monument they 
say to you that right there God marked 
his finger in the sand and smiled. That 
spot marked the high tide of the Ger- 
man invasion. 

Edith Cavell in her cell in Brussels 
while the German firing squad waited out- 
side was a finer figure than any in all 
time, because when men all over the 
world heard of her sacrifice, their hearts 
were steeled, and they said:—‘By God, 
we will not stop at any sacrifice to put 
down such a tyranny.” (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—We _ should_ re- 
member that the pleasures of the past 
week and this evening have been largely 
due to Colonel Taylor, and the strenuous 
efforts of Mr. Walter V. Smith, of our 
city, and I think the thanks of all of us 
are due to them and to the speakers of 
the evening. 

(The company then dispersed.) 





ATTENDANCE SETS NEW RECORD; 
MORE THAN 600 AT MEETING 


Upward of 600 persons attended the convention. 


They came from every part 


of the country, thus constituting a really representative gathering of the wholesale 
drug trade of the United States. The official registration lists were as follows :— 


A 


Edward S. Albers, Sanford, Chamberlain & 
Albers, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. G. Allen, Tampa 
Drug Co., Tampa, Fla.; J. H. Ambler, Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
George A. Anderson, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New 
York; P. B. Anderson, Anderson-Hillier Co., 
New York; Sewall D. Andrews, Minneapolis 
Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry A. An- 
tram, F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Thos. H. Appletor Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; George F. Applin, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; 
George M. Armour, McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. E. Armstrong, W. E. Arm- 
strong Co., Petersburg, Va.; John Auchincloss, 
Merck & Co., New York; L. J. Auerbacher, 
The Dry Milk Co., New York. 


B 


Cc. M. Badgley, Charles Pfizer & Co., New 
York; Roy T. Ballard, F. A, Dillingham, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; E. J. Barber, The Barrett Co., 
New York; J. E. Bartlett, Parke, Davis & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Max Bakst, Bakst Bros., 
New York; Charles P. Barton, Robinson, Pettit 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; A. E. Bauerfind, Fort 
Wayne Drug Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. A. 
Rauman, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
G. A. Beauchamp, Jr., Merck & Co., New 
York; Frank M. Bell, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Jno. F. Belsterling, Aschenbach & Miller, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nat Berman, Drug 
and Chemical Mercantile Agency, New York; 
W. Benkert, W. Benkert & Co., Inc., New 
York; A. D. Berry, Berry, Demonville & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; L. J. Bertoli, Fuller-Mor- 
risson Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Best, Van 
Vieet Mansfield Co., Memphis, Tenn.; a 
Biebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. M. Birks, Churchill Drug Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Charles L. Bieser, Merck & Co., 
New York; Franklin Black, Charles Pfizer & 
Co., New York; Richard W. Blanding, Blan- 
ding & Blanding, Providence, R. I.; E. H. 
Bobst, Hoffman-La Roche Chemical Co., New 
York; F. L. Bodman, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. E. 
Bogart, Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, 
Mich.; Chas. L. Bowman, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, New York; E. L. Braden, Clark, 
Woodward Drug Co., Portland, Ore.; Robert 
H. Bradley, Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; F. G. Brinkmeyer, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; H. C. Brunig, 
Matthews Bros., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; H. J. 
Brady, Sharpe & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; Jo- 
seph H. Brown, C. J. Lincoln Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; O. A. Brown, O. A. Brown Co., New 
York; J. Clifton Buck, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Paul Busch, 
Shoemaker & Busch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miers 
Busch, Shoemaker & Busch, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
N. J. Busch, Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, 
Tll.; S. H. Busser, Lehn & Fink, Inc., New 
York; A. R. Bradley, Walding, Kinnan & 
Marvin Co., Toledo, Ohio; Frank Bishop, 
Thurston & Braidich, New York; Dr. William 
Braisted, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry C. Butler, Johnston, 
Holloway & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C 


Charles H. Camp, The Centaur Co., New 
York; W. A. Caperton, Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; John N. Carey, Stewart-Carey 
Glass Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; G. W. Carnrick, 
G. W. Carnrick Co., New York; John W. Carr, 
Carr, Owens & Co., Baltimore, Md.; A. L. 
Carter, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
T. E. Caruso, Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York; 
E. H. Cary, Peter Neat Richardson Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. J. Cavanaugh, Jr., Randolph 
Paper Box Co., Richmond, Va.; George A. 
Chandler, Sisson Drug Corporation, Hartford, 
Conn.; Henry Chappell, Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; F. 8S. Churchill, Churchill 
Drug Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; W. N. 
Churchill, Churchill Drug Co., Burlington, 
Iowa; Alfred E. Cleveland, Flash Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; W. L. Crounse, N. W. 
D. A., Washington, D. C.; John P. Cole, 
Biddle Purchasing Co., New York; V. A. Cole- 
man, Richardson Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y.; N. K. Conderman, Hance Bros. & 
White, Inc., Philadelphia; Aglar Cook, Drug 
Topics, New York; R. O. Conklin, Walrus 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill.; Alfred P. 
Cook, Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me.; 


William Cook, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Harold D. Cowan, Plimpton, Cowan & 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. r.; C. W. Craibe, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; T. E. Crossman, Official Reporter, New 
York; Sewall Cutler, Eastern Drug Co., Boston, 
Mass.; C. S. Curtis, Abbott Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, Ill; W. W. Curtis, Sharpe & Dohme, 
New Orleans, La.; William J. Casey, 8S. 5S. 
White Dental Co., Philadelphia; James A. 
Clark, Clark Can Co., Philadelphia; Edward 
J. Cattell (speaker), Philadelphia; Walter N. 
Collins, Hance Bros. & White, Philadelphia. 


D 


W. T. Dabney, manager Chamber of Com- 
merce, Richmond, Va.; D. P. Daugherty, S. B. 
Penick & Co., Inc., New York; Dr. F. E. 
Davis, Caleo Chemical Co., New York; Roblin 
H. Davis, Davis Bros. Drug Co., Denver, Col.; 
H. L. Denoon, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Buf- 
falo Lithia Springs, Va.; C. J. DeWoody, The 
J. W. Crowdus Drug Co., Dallas, Texas; Ervin 
R. Dick, Schering & Glatz, New York; E. E. 
Dickinson, E. E. Dickinson Co., Essex, Conn.; 
Cad Diddy, William S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Charles E. Dodd, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia; J. G. Dodson, 
Ironized Yeast Co., Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. L. 
Dohme, Sharpe & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; T. 
P. Donaldson, N. B. Danforth, Wilmington, 
Del.; C. P. Donnel, Donnel-Kemgott & Gray, 
Norfolk, Va.; L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; John W. 
Durr, Durr Drug Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Theo- 
dore Drake, Smith, Kline & French Co., Phila- 
delphia; S. G. Davenport, Koli Manufacturing 


Co., Philadelphia. 


R. R. Ellis, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. W. Emery, E. L. Patch Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Jos. W. England, Smith, Kline & 
French Co., Philadelphia; E. L. _ Estorge, 
Estorge Drug Co., New Iberia, La.; George B. 
Evans, Gibson Snow Co., Albany, N. Y.; E. 8. 
Everett, Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, 
Me.; R. M. Exley, Ohio Valley Drug Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Prof. E. G. Eberle (ban- 
quest guest), Philadelphia; F. E. Emerich 
(banquet guest), Philadelphia. 


F 


W. E. Farnsworth, Sisson Drug Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; H. D. Faxon, Faxon, Gallagher 
Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Allen 8S. Fellows, 
Brown Drug Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; G. 8. 
Fleece, Ellis, Jones Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
P. J. Ford, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lynn Fort, Lamar & 
Rankin Drug Co., Atlanta, Ga.; James H. 
Foster, Brewer & Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass.; 
Howell Foster, Schieffelin & Co., New York; 
Frank Faulk, Merck & Co., New York; H. 1. 
Fox, Southwestern Drug Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
Edward F. Frank, McIlvaine Bros., Phila- 
delphia; A. L. Freeman, Chapman Drug Co., 
Rubber Co., Providence, R, I.; Louis J. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Raymond J. Fries, Davol 
Freundt, American Can Co., Chicago, I)l.; 
King C. Fritts, Fritts Chemical Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; William F. Fritts, Fritts & 
Wiehl Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ralph L. 
Fuller, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
Cleveland Ohio; Harry B. French (toastmas- 
ter), Philadelphia; L. A. Fix, H. K. Mulford 
Co., Philadelphia; A. W. Fields, Drueding 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia; E, Fortman, Drueding 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia; C. A. Faus, Smith- 
Faus Drug Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


G 


W. H. Galloway, The Coca-Cola Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; H. M. Garrett, Jr., Roanoke Drug 
Co., Roanoke, Va.; P. McK. Garrison, Merck 
& Co., New York; A. J. Gazzolo, Gazzolo Drug 
& Chem. Co., Chicago, Ill; F. H. Gazzolo, 
Gazzolo Drug & Chem. Co., Chicago, IIl.; 

J. Geer, Geer Drug Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; 
George L. Genz, Parke, Davis & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. J. George, Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Charles Gibson, Gibson-Snow Co,, 
Albany, N. Y.; William W. Gibson, Gibson- 
Snow Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; B. B. Gilmer, South- 
ern Drug Co., Houston, Tex.; Donald N. Gilpin, 
The Henry B. Gilpin Co., Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
M. Gaydosh, Wheeling Drug Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Burt H. Goddin, Hoffmann-La Roche 
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Chem Works, New York; H. H. Good, Carter 
Medicine Co., New York; H. R. Goodall, H. R., 
Peabody Drug Co., Durham, N. C.; Geo. C. 
Gordon, Vavada, Gordon & Page, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. W. Goss, Burlington Drug Co., 
Burlington, Vt.; Wm. Graham, A. L. Webb & 
Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; J. A, Gray, The 
Bickmore Co., Old Town, Me.; L. L. Gray, 
Walrus Mfg. Co., Decatur, lll.; Terry T. Greil, 
Greil Bros. Co., Montgomery, Ala.; W. E. 
Greiner, Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
H, H. Gritzon, Maryland Glass Corp., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. B. Grosh, Allaire, Woodward 
& Co., Peoria, lll.; F. C. Groover, Groover- 
Stewart Drug Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Alexan- 
der Goulard, Nitrates Agencies Co., Bayonne, 
N. J.; Henry 8S. Godshall, Valentine H. Smith 
& Co., Philadelphia, 


Lucien B. Hall, Hall-Van Gorger Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; W. T. Harper, J. W. Edgerly Co., 
Ottumwa, lowa; B. N. Harris, The Coca-Cola 
Co., New York; H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., New York; Glen A. Haskell, U. 8. 
Industrial Alcohol Co., Chicago, Ill.; P. A. 
Hayes, Justice Drug Co., Greensboro, N, C.; 
Raymond Hendrickson, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., Philadelphia; F. H. Herman, Biddle Pur- 
chasing Co., New York; P. E. Herman, Sharp 
& Dohme, Cincinnati, O.; Carl J. Herzog, H. 
A. Metz Laboratories, New York; Albert H. 
Higbie, Albert H. Higbie, New York; I. V. 8S. 
Hillier, Anderson-Hillier Co., New York; Al- 
bert L. Hilles, Jr., Robert Shoemeker & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; Charles E. Hires, Charles 
E. Hires Co., Philadelphia; A. B. Hodsdon, J. 
E. Goold Co., Portland, Me.; Edmund Hoffman, 
American Co., Philadelphia; F. E. Holliday, 
N. W. D. A., New York; Clarence E. Hope, 
Gilman Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass.; E. I. Hop- 
kins, E. I., J. L. Hopkins Co., New York; O. 
P. Hopkins, Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 
Pa.; W. B. Hord, Orr, Brown & Price Co., 
Columbus, O.; Dr. A. J. Horlick, Horlick 
Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis.; John F. Hott, 
Pepsin Syrup Co., Monticello, Ill; W. A. 
Hover, W. A. Hover Co., Denver, Col.; Chas. 
L, Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, Inc., New 
York; C. B. Hughes, Standard Glass Co., 
Marion, Ind.; R. H. Hussey, R. H. Hussey Co., 
Reading, Mass.; Chas. S. Hubbard, The Vortex 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Guy W. Huntoon, The 
Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; D. O. 
Haynes, D. O. Haynes & Co., New York; 
George Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, Inc., New 
York; Rev. Hinson V. Howlett, Atlantic City. 


J 


Benjamin Jackson, George L. Clafflin Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Joseph H. Jacobson, The 
Brandt Drug Co., New York; Bernard Jenney, 
Eastern Drug Co., Boston, Mass.; William T. 
Jenney, fastern Drug Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Homer M. Jewitt, Wiliams Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; W. A, Jewitt, Williams Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Frank R. Jones, Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.; Harrison 
Jones, The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. 
Junkerman, The Churchill Drug Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


L. B. Kauffman, The Kauffman-Lattimer 
Co., Columbus, O.; Robert C. Kelly, Alonzo O. 
Nliss Co., Washington, D. C.; John T. Ken- 
nedy, John T. Kennedy Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; C. J. Kiger, McKesson & Robbins, New 
York; Frank B. Kirby, Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank E. Kirby, The Morgan 
Drug Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. S. Kirk, Kirk- 
Geary Co., Sacramento, Cal.; C. Mahlon Kline, 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia; L. 
H. Knibb, French Batter & Carbon Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Kolbe Karl, Merck & Co., New 
York; Fred G. Krekell, Anglo-American Drug 
Co., New York; Charles H. Krieger, The 
Kalmus Chemical Co., Cincinnati, O.; A. Kron- 
kosky, San Antonio Drug Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Wm. O. Kuebler, Roeber & Kueb!er Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Albert J. Koch, H. K. 
Wampole Co., Philadelphia; Milton Kutz, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Phila- 


delphia. 


Swift Specific Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; O. C. Lang, Houston Drug Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Walter Leich, Charles Leich & Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; C. R. Lewis, Illinois Glass 
Co., Alton, Ill.; Louis Spencer Levy, Perfumer 
Publishing Co., New York; Eli Lilly, Eli Lilly 
& oC., Indianapolis, Ind.; C. S. Littell, C. 8S. 
Littell & Co., Inc., New York; C. A. Loring, 
North American Dye Corp., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
T. R. L. Loud, The N. Y¥. Quinine & Chem. 
€o., New York; Arthur Lyman, Lymans, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.; D. C. Lyman, Keasbey & 
Mattison Co.. Ambler, Pa.: Charles J. Lynn, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; C. H. La 
Wall, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Phil- 
adelphia; W. I. Lerch, Colgate & Co., Phila- 


delphia. 


H. L, McCawley, Peter Neat Richardson Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; S. G. McCotter, S. G. McCotter 
& Co., New York; J. R. McIntosh, R. W. Greff 
& Co., Inc., New York; Jerry McQuade, Drug 
Topics, New York; Donald MclIlvaine, McelIl- 
vaine Bros., Philadelphia; Donald Melivaine, 
Jr., Mecllvaine Bros., Philadelphia; Herbert R. 
McIlvaine, McIlvaine Bros., Philadelphia; \“m 
McKinney, Walter Janvier Co... Itnev., New 
York; J. J. McNamara, Finlay, Dicks & Cc. 
Ltd., New Orleans, La.; George S. Mackay, 
Anderson-Hillier Co., Detroit, Mich.; P. CC. 
Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynar/, Inc., New 
York; W. W. Maltby, The Liquid Carbonic Co.; 
Chicago, Ill.; A. 8S. Martin, Jr., Williams, 
Martin & Gray, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Charles A. 
Martin, Spurlock Neal Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
John R. Martin, Carelton & Hovey Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; W. F. Martin, J. Hungerford Smith Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. E. Mason, Keashey & 
Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa.; Edward M. Massey, 
Mellvaine Bros. Philadelphia; Charles Mat- 
thews, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph 
Mathias, James B. Horner, Inc., New York; 
Alfred E. Mealy, Gilbert Bros. & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; E. A. Means, Bristol Myers Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y Wm. Meginnis, D. Jayne & 
Son, Philadelphia; Stewart B. Mein, Barker, 
Moore & Mein Med. Co., Philade!phia; George 
W. Merck, Merck & Co., New York; Charles 
G. Merrell, W. S. Merrell ., Cincinnati, O.; 
George R. Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. F. Michaels, Langley & Mich- 
aels Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Adolph W. Mil- 
ler, Aschenbach & Miller, Inc., Philadelphia; 
W. C. Miller, Bodeker Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va.; Walter P. Mille Walter P. Miller Co., 
Philadelphia; W. Y. Minor, Owens & Minor 
Drug Richmond, Va.; George A. Moehle, 
Milwaukee Drug C Milwaukee, Wis.;: John 
J. Molloy, Hance Bros. & White, Philade!phia; 
Wm. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mueller Ward Co., 


W. D. Lamar, 


CO... 
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Indianapolis, Ind.; S. M. Moneypenny, H. J. 
Baker & Bro., New York; Harry D. Moore, 
Walter F. Ware Co., Philadelphia; A. J. More, 
Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, lowa; 
James Morrison, Owens Bottle Co., Toledo, O.; 
James W. Morrisson, Fulle:-Morrisson Co., Chi- 
cago, lll.; G. Barret Moxley, Kiefer Stewart 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; D. W. Mulford, Henry 
W,. Peabody & Co., New York; W. J. Murray, 
Jr.. The Murray Drug Co., Columbia, 8. C.; 
John C. Muth, Muth Bros. & Co faltimore, 
Md.; Roland 8S. Morris (speaker), Philadelphia; 
Wm. Henry Martin (stenographer), Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
N 


John §S. Nash, The Bastian Blessing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Saunders Norvell, McKesson & 
Robbins, New York; A. W. Nuss, Sanford, 


Chamberlain & Albers, Knoxville, Tenn. 


re 


Page, W. H. King Drug Co., Raleigh, 
K. B. Pallat, J. Hungerford Smith Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; C. J. Palmer, Liquid Car- 
bonic Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. D. Parner, The 
Parner Blake Co., New Orleans, La.; James T. 
Pardee, The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; C. W. Patterson, McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; H. I. Peffer, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Chicago, Ill.; D. M. Penick, 
Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va.; S. B. Pe- 
nick, S. B. Penick & Co., New York; J. M. 
Penland, Waco Drug Co., Waco, Tex.; Adam 
Pfromm, Adam, Adam Pfromm & Co., Phila- 
delphia; A, F. Philips, A. E., Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y¥.; J. W. Phillips, I. 
W. Lyons & Co., New Orleans, La.; J. F. Pick- 
ett, Alonzo O. Bliss Medical Co., Washington, 
D, c.; Dr. V. M. Pierce, World's Disp. Medical 
Asso., Buffalo, N. Y.; M. G. Pierpont, Lowry 
Drug Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Romaine Pier- 
son, The Practical Druggist, New York; Jo- 
seph Plaut, Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York; 
Henry G. Polson, N. C. Polson & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec; W. E. Price, Huntingdon 
Drug Co., Huntingdon, W. Va.; Allan “’._ Prey- 
er, The Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. W. Publicker, Publicker Commercial Alco- 
hol, Philadelphia, 


L. Richardson, Vick Chemical Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; W. F. Rightor, The Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J.; J. B. Riley, J. B. Riley Drug 
Co., Macon, Ga.; George L. Ringel, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Columbus, Ohio; P. A. Rising, 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. J. 
Ritanik, Sterling Products, Inc., Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Harold F. Ritchie, Harold F. Ritchie Co., 
New York; W. P. Ritchey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H. H. Robinson, Henry B. Gilpin Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; J. C. Robinson, Powers-Weight 
man-Rosengarten Co., Dallas, Texas; Lewis 
W. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Co., Philadelphia; <A. E. Rowe, Norvell 
Chemical Corporation, New York; E. N. Row- 
ell, E. N. Rowell Co., Inc., Batavia; John 
Ryan, Coffin, Reddington Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; A. G, Rosengarten, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia. 


S 


William A. Sailer, Sharpe 
more, Md.; L. D. Sale, Western Wholesale 
Drug Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; J. H. Schenck, 
Jr., Dr. J. H. Schenck & Sons, Philadelphia; 
William J. Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co., New 
York; Ludwig Schiff, Western Who-esale Drug 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; William Schlosser, 
West Disinfecting Co., New York; Harry J. 
Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, New 
York; Martin C. Schuehle, Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia; J r. 
Schuh, Schuh Drug Co., Cairo, Ill.; Walter 
Scott, John M. Scottt & Co., Chartotte, N. C.; 
William Scott, Kiefer, Stewart Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; A. G. Seully, Merck & Co., 
New York; M. E. Sherman, Des Moines Drug 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Harry Skillman, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. N. Silvey, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Philadelphia; George 
Simon, Norvell Chemical Corporation, New 
York; H. W. Simpkins, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Foster N. Smith, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten, Philadelphia; 
H. Chandler Smith, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten, Philadelphia; Howard E. Smith, Val- 
entine H. Smith & Co., Ine., Philadelphia; 
J. G. Smith, Columbia Drug Co., Savannah, 
Ga.; Lewis Smith, C. O. Smith Drug Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; R. M. Smith, William S. Merrell 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Walter V. Smith, Valen- 
tine H. Smith & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; A. D. 
Smack, A. D. Smack Co., New York; Albert 
T. Sneden, Stallman Co., New York; Nelson 
P. Snow, Gibson, Snow Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Arthur C. Stallman, A. Stallman & Co., New 
York; Harry A. Stebbins, P. W. R. Co., New 
York; James G. Stenhouse, Lymans, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada; H. W. St. John, Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis.; R. M. Steven- 
son, Alfred Joensson Co., New York; A. M. 
Stewart, Thomas Leeming & Co., New York; 
W. M. Stokes, Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.; Evans E. A. Stohe, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), New York; Charles E. Sutton, 
Merck & Co., New York; Thomas E. Shoe- 
maker, R. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia; 
T. R. Sparks, McIlvaine Bros., Philadelphia; 
A. H. Smith, Adam Pfromm & Co., Philadel- 
phia; F. W. Smith, Eli Lilly & Co., Philadel- 
phia; H. F. Smith, Val H. Smith & Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Fletcher W. Stites (speaker), Phila- 


delphia. 


Taylor, Powers, Taylor 
Richmond, Va.; A. A. Teeter, Charles Pfizer 
& Co., New York; H. DPD. Thompson, Illinois 
Glass Co., Alton, Ill.; G. O. Thompson, Thomp- 
son Drug Co., Amarillo, Texas; Theo. Thomp- 
son, Lacrom Drug Co., Lacrom, Wis.; George 
Tompkins, Parke, Davis & Co., New York; 
Edw. Titsworth, Lyons Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin Thorpe, Whitall, 
Tatum & Co., Philadelphia; W. W. Terry, 
Charles E, Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


U 


Charles Pfizer & Co., 


V 


Gorder, The Hall, 
Ohio; H H. Von _ Schilick, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. El- 

Morton Co., Boston, 


B. F. 
ma 3 


& Dohme, Balti- 


E. D. Drug Co., 


Frederick , Usher, New 


York, 


A. H. Van Van Gorder 
Co., Cleveland, 
Marvel Products Co., 


ton Vose, Carpenter, 


Mass 
W 


Walker, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
Philadelphia; J. A. Walkup, Maxwell, 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas; W. J. 


Ss. W 
ten Co., 
Clark Drug 
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Walters, Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Marion Ward, Mooney, Mueller, 
Ward Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Walter F. Ware, 
The Walter F. Ware Co., Philadelphia; C. H. 
Waterbury, N. W. D. A., New York; H. L. 
Waterbury, John C. Thompson Sons & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York; A. A. Wasser- 
scheid, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, New 
York; Robert E. Wedekind, R. Mansfield & 
Son, Louisville, Ky.; Carl Weeks, The Ar- 
mand Co., Des Moines, lowa; P. R. Wesley, 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I.; I. 8S. 
White, Hartz & f3ahnsel Co., Rock Island, 
Ill.; J. Leyden White, B. O. & C. C. Wilson, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., Charles W. Whittlesey, 
The Charles W. Whittlesey Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Robert B. Whittlesey, The Charles W. 
Whittlesey Co., New Haven, Conn.; H. H. 
Whyte, H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia; M. 
O. Williams, Michigan Drug Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; E. A. Wilson, B. O. & C. C. Wilson, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; Lee Wiltsee, William S. 
Merrell Chemical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank 
Z. Woods, Rockhill & Vietor, Federal Produc- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. R. Woodward, 
Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria, Ill.; W. F, 
Woodward, Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 
Pa.; F. H. Wrede, Wrede & Lange, New 
York; Charles H. Wunderlich, Torbet Drug 
Co., Vubuque, lowa; Charles Willis, J. M. 
Maris & Co., Philadelphia; L. A. Warne, Pub- 
licker Commercial Alcohol, Philadelphia; H. I. 
Wright, Illinois Glass Co., Philadelphia; E. F. 
Wall, Val H. Smith & Co., Philadelphia; A. H. 
Whitcomb, Coca-Cola Co., Philadelphia. 


& 


Zine, Eli Lilly & Co., 
O. Zimmer, 


cd we 
Ind. ; 
York. 


Indianapolis, 
Fritzsche Bros., New 


THE LADIES 
A 


Mrs. J. H. Ambler, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
Harry A. Antram, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. E. 
Apel, Philadelphia; Miss Amelia Appletton, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Thomas H. Appleton, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. F. Applin, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. George M. Armor, Baltimore, Md. 


B 


M. Badgley, New York; Mrs. E. J. 
New York; Mrs. Charles’ Barton, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. J. F. Be'sterling, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Allen D. Berry, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. W. G. Best, Memphis, Tenn.; Miss 
A. Biebinger, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss M. Bie- 
binger, St, Louis, Mo.; Mrs. O. L. Biebinger, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. F. M. Birks, Peoria, II1.; 
Mrs. F. L. Bodman, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. J. 
Bowerfind, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. C. L. Bow- 
man, New York; Mrs. Frank A. Brewer, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. J. C. Buck, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. S. H. Busser, New York; Mrs. Harry 
Paul Busch, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. C, Brunig, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Carey, Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 
York; Mrs. A. L. 
Mrs. T. E. Caruso, 
Cass, Buffalo, N. 
E. Cleveland, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
A. Chandler, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. F. 58. 
Churchill, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Mrs. W. N. 
Churchill, Burlington, Iowa; Mrs. R. O. Conk- 
lin, Decatur, Ill.; Miss M. V. Conley, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Aglar Cook, New York; Mrs. 
William Cook, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. J. D. 
Crump, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. J. A. Clark, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Norman K, Conderman, Phila- 


delphia. 
D 


Denver, Col.; Mrs. C. J. 
Mrs E. E. Dick- 


Mrs. C. 
Barber, 


Miss 
G. W. 
Carter, Bal- 
New York; 
7.3 Mire. A, 
Mrs. George 


Mrs. J. N. 
Martha Carey, 
Carnrick, New 
timore, Md.; 
Miss Mary R. 


Ind; 
Mrs. 


Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
DeWoody, Dallas, Texas; 
inson, Essex, Conn.; Mrs. J. G. Dodson, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. A. R. L. Dohme, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. L. R. Dronberger, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. Theodore Drake, Philadelphia. 


E 


J. W. England, Philadelphia; Mrs. E. 
New Iberia, La.; Mrs. George B. 
N. Y.; Mrs. B. Exley, Wheel- 


F 


W. E. Farnsworth, 
Lynn Fort, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Martha 
Fort, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. James H. Foster, 
Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. H. F. Fox, Wichita, 
Kan.; Mrs. L. J. Freundt, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
L, C. Fix, Philadelphia. 


G 


W. Garrett, Roanoke, Va.; Mrs. B. 
Houston, Texas; Mrs. H. H. Good, 
New York; Mrs. G. C. Gordon, Kan City, 
Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Goss, Burlington, Vt.; Miss 
Edith Graham, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. William 
Graham, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. L. G. Gray, 
Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Terry T. Greil, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Miss Adelia Greiner, Dallas, Texas; 
Mrs. W. E. Greiner, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. F. C. 
Groover, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. A. W. 
Graves, Philadelphia; Miss Good, New York. 


H 


Harris, New York; 
Mrs. I. V. S. 

Hires, 
New York; 


Mrs. 
L. Estorge, 
Evans, Albany, 
ing, W. Va. 


Mrs. Hartford, Conn.; 


Mrs. 


Mrs. B. 
B. Gilmer, 


Miss Gladys 
Hillier, New 
Philadelphia; 
Mrs. F. E. 

Hopkins, 
Monticello, 
Colo.; Mrs. 
Dean Hud- 
Huisking, 
Baltimore, 


Mrs. B. N. 
Harris, New York; 
York; Mrs. Charles E, 
Mrs. Edmond Hoffman, 
Holliday, New York; Mrs, O, P. 
Ambler, Pa.; Mrs. John F, Hott, 
Ill.; Mrs. W. A. Hover, Denver, 
F. L. Hubbard, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
nutt, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Charles L. 
New York; Mrs. C. C. Hutchins, 


Md, 


Mrs. W. T. Jenney, 3oston, 
Frank R, Jones, New Brunswick, 
F, Junkerman, Cedar Rapids, 


K 


Kauffman, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mass. ; 
N. J.; 
Iowa. 


Mrs. L. B Columbus Ohio; Mrs. 
John T. Kennedy, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. C. 
J Kiger, New York; Mrs. Kirby, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. S. Kirk, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. 
M. N. Kline, Philadelphia; Mrs. F. G. Krekell, 
New York; Mrs. Charles H. Krieger, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Miss Helen Kuebler, Newark, N. J.; 
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Mrs. William Kuebler, Newark, N. J.;_ Mrs. 
A. J. Koch, Philadelphia; Miss Florence Koch, 
Philadelphia. ‘ 


Mrs. W. D. Lamor, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. O, C. 
Lang, Houston, Texas; Miss Gertrude Lan- 
ning, Philadelphia; Mrs. Walter Leich, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Mrs. L. 8S. Levy, New York; Mrs. 
c. S. Littell, New York; Emily R. Lukens, 


Philadelphia. 


McIlvaine, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. W. 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Mealy, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. B. V. Mein, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. S. B. Mein, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Charles G. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. C. F. 
Michaels, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Mary 
Louise Michaels, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. 
Adolph W, Miller, Philadelphia; Mrs. Darius 
Miller, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Walter P. 
Miller, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. C. Miller, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. W. Y. Minor, Richmond, Va.; 
Mrs. A, J. More, Sioux City, Iowa; Mrs. Jas. 
W. Morrison, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. W. J. Murray, 
Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. Roland S. Morris, 


Philadelphia. N 


Nash, Chicago, 


P 


Mrs. K. B. Pallat, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
James T, Pardee, Midland, Mich.; Mrs. C. W. 
Patterson, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. A. S. Pettet, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. S. B. Penick, New York; 
Mrs. V. M. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Romaine Pierson, New York; Mrs. W. G. 
Potts, Chicago, Ill, 


Donald 
Martin, 


Mrs. 
Charles 8. 
F. Martin, 
Matthews, 


Ill. 


Mrs. John §S. 


Mrs. J. B. Riley, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. George 
I. Ringel, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. W. P. Ritchey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. T. P. Roberts, Dallas, 
Texas; Mrs. Lewis W. Robinson, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss Mazie Robinson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. E. N. Rowell, Batavia. 


S 


Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
Md.; Mrs. L. D. 
Angeles, Cal.; Mrs., Walter_ Scott, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. William Scott, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. J. H. Schenck, Philadelphia; 
Miss Mary Schenck, Philadelphia; Mrs. Ludwig 
Schiff, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. W. Schlosser, 
New York; Mrs. J P. Schuh, Cairo, Ill.; Mrs. 
Cc. H. Silvey, Philadelphia; Mrs. George Simon, 
New York; Mrs. H. Chandler Smith, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. J. G. Smith, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. 
Thos. S. Snead, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs, N. P. 
Snow, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. A. C. Stallman, 
New York; Mrs. Harry Stebbins, New York; 
Mrs. E. E. A. Stone, New York; Mrs. A. M. 
Stewart, New York; Mrs. F. A. Stratton, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Fletcher  W. Stites, 
Philadelphia; Miss M. Simler, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Frank Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
A. H. Smith, Philadelphia; Mrs. M. V. Smith, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. H. E. Smith, Philadelphia; 
Miss Katherine B. Smith, Philadelphia; Miss 
Harriet E. Smith, Philadelphia; Mrs. L. M. 
Smith, St. Joseph, Mo. 


T 


Miss Lydia T. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; Miss 
Clara Tetlow, Philadelphia; Mrs. Theo. Thomp- 
son, LaCrome, Wis.; Mrs. E. J. Titsworth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Sarah Thomas, Phila- 


delphia. U 


Mrs. Frederick Usher, New York. 


V 


H. H. Von Schlick, 
Katharine Van Zandt, 


W 


Miss Edith H. Walter, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
W. J. Walters, New Brunswick, N. J.; Miss 
Eliz. Wanamaker, Philadelphia; Mrs, Marion 
Ward, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. A. A, Wasser- 
schild, New York; Mrs. C. H. Waterbury, New 
York; Mrs. F. E. Watermeyer, New York; 
Mrs. Carl Weeks, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. 
Cc. F. Weller, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. I. S. White, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Mrs. H. H. Whyte, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. M. E. Williams, Montreal, Canada; 
Mrs. Frank Z. Woods, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mar- 
garet Woodward, Richmond, Va.; Mis. W. 
Woodward, Ambler, Pa. 


Z 


Zink, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sailer, 
Baltimore, 


Isabel 
Sailer, 


Miss 
Wm. A. 
Sale, Los 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Mrs. 
New York. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Edw. S. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 

Baker & Bros., H. 

Baker Castor Oil Co., The.. 

Bush & Co., Inc., W. 

Federal Products Co., The 

Fritzsche Bros., 

Green & Sons, Robert M 


Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical 
The 





Innis, Speiden & Co., 

Lehn & Fink, Inc...... 

Lueders & Co., George 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works.......... 

Mechanical & Chemical Equip. Corp.. 

Merck & Co... 

Mifflin Chemical Corp... 

Mosanto Chemical Works...........++. 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
inc., THO... 

Pacific Coast Borax Co 

Parke, Davis & Co 

Pfizer & Co., CHAS... .cccccsseccccccass 

Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co... 

Procter & Gamble Co., The 

Schieffelin & Co 

Smith, Kline & French Co 

Williams Sealing Corp 


There is not a commercial center of any importance in any part of the 
World where the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter does not circulate. 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Importers of Crude Drugs from All Parts of the World 


HAND’S REMEDIES — 


Proprietors of 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Wholesale Druggists 


ESKAY’S NEURO PHOSPHATES — _ RED BAND ASPIRIN 


We are in a favorable position to offer for immediate shipment from spot stock:— 


Althea Root, whole, imported 
Angelica Seed, imported 
Areca Nuts, powdered 
Black Haw Bark of Root 
Bryonia Root 

Burdock Root, domestic 
Calamus Root, natural 
Calendula Flowers 

True Hungarian Chamomile 
Colchicum Root 

Columbo Root 

Coltsfoot Leaves 
Condurango Bark 

Coto Bark, true 

Eucalyptus Leaves 
Euphorbia Pilulifera 
Cocculus Indicus 

Grindelia Robusta 


GENERAL OFFICES 


429-435 ARCH STREET 


Horehound Herb, domestic 
Kava K@a Root 

Kola Nuts 

Larkspur Seed 

Laurel Leaves 

Linden Flowers with leaves 
Liverwort Herb 

Mallow Herb 

Parsley Seed 

Pichi Herb 

Pleurisy Root 

Scammony Root, testing 18.10 
Scopola Root 

Simaruba Bark 

Canada Snake Root, with fibre 
Stavesacre Seed 

Stramonium Seed 

Strophantus Seed, Kombe 
Turmeric, cochin fingers 


False Unicorn Root 

White Pine Bark 

Witch Hazel Leaves 
Wormwood, cut 

Zedoary Root 

Calabar Beans 

Chinese Cantharides 
Colocynth Pulp 

Cudbear, highest grade 
Dragons Blood Mass, good quality 
Guarana 

Gum Gamboge, dry 

Gum Guaiac, natural 

Gum Thus . 

Dutch Madder 

French Imported Irish Moss 
Prickly Ash Berries 

Litmus Cubes, finest quality 


LABORATORY AND MILL 


CANAL AND POPLAR STREET 


105-115 NORTH 5TH STREET 





Fritzsche Brothers, - Inc. 














New York 








Boston 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Agencies: 





Montreal 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Aromatic Chemicals 
Fritzbro-Arome Flavors 
True Fruit Aroma Essences 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethyl Ethers 


Fritzsche Brothers, . Inc. 









. New York 
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- POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. 


Manufarturing Chemists 


New York PHILADELPHIA St. Louis 











Makers Of | 


FINE 
CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1818 














Our products are wmexcelled for use im 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





P THE ARTS © 
we meet | 






